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Ir the nations of the earth were 
convoked in a universal plébiscite 
in order to determine by their vote 
what is the most inveterate habit 
they each possess, the probabilities 
are that the verdict of the majority 
would not be in favour of tobacco, 
or of a particular shape of clothes, 
or of certain sorts of food, or even of 
going to bed; but that the inhabi- 
tants of the four continents and 
Australasia would pretty well agree 
that the custom of their mother 
tongue is deeper rooted than any 
other. It is true that native lan- 
guages may be utterly forgotten ; but, 
in that case, they are replaced by 
some other dialect of which the use 
becomes as absolute as if it were the 
original form of speech. And even 
in the exceptional cases where seve- 
ral tongues are spoken with almost 
equal skill, there is always one of 
them which is unconsciously prefer- 
red, which forms the adopted chan- 
nel of thought ;—there is always one 
in which, though perhaps scarcely 
knowing it, we count, swear, and 
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pray. Those three acts constitute 
the test—they indicate the old habit, 
the inconscient choice—they betray 
the origin, or, at all events, the land 
of education, of the speaker. We 
may acquire other idioms than our 
own with such completeness that we 
think in them when we are using 
them with other persons, but directly 
we get into a passion, directly we 
are alone with our conscience or 
with figures, we relapse into the one 
dialect which is essentially our own, 
and thereby indicate the source of 
our early teaching. Preferences 
based upon comparison, if we were 
free to exercise them, might lead us 
to use other tongues for these three 
acts; but there is something in us 
which stifles choice,—we obey our 
early habit, even though we recog- 
nise that our thought would find 
better expression in other words. 

An influence so subtle, so con- 
stant, and so overpowering, can 
scarcely exist within and around us 
without affecting something more 
than the mere words we use; it 
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must surely exercise some action on 
our character as well. The form in 
which our ideas are habitually couch- 
ed, must react, in some degree, on 
the ideas themselves, so that national 
differences of language may possibly 
be admitted as one of the indirect 
causes of the differences of national 
character. This fact, however, if 
fact it be, is essentially modern in 
its origin and its result; so long as 
languages were in process of forma- 
tion the movement was, of course, 
the other way ; character then direct- 
ed idiom and gave it life and shape: 
it is only since each race has ac- 
quired a definitely completed form 
of speech, in which the education of 
its members is conducted, that the 
reaction which is here suggested can 
have grown into existence; it is 
only since dialects have attained 
their actual state of relative perfec- 
tion that they have been able to re- 
coil upon their makers, and to aid in 
guiding the attitude of their thoughts. 
The consequences of such a move- 
ment (if really it is at work) must 
necessarily be most felt by popula- 
tions which talk abundantly, for its 
power can only spring from use and 
can only augment by use. As 
the French are probably the great- 
est talkers in the universe, it is on 
them, therefore, that the suggested 
recoil should be producing its most 
marked effects. If this theory be 
true, the French are no longer really 
masters of their language; on the 
contrary, their language is tending 
to become their master, not mate- 
rially—but morally, not in the forms 
of phrase they use, but in a partial 
and hitherto unrecognised subser- 
vience of their thinking to those 
forms. The effect, however, is diffi- 
cult to seize, and still more difficult 
to trace throughout its course. 4ts 
reality would generally be denied ; 
for people would not like to own 
that their intelligence is somewhat 
at the mercy of the words they habi- 
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tually employ. Every one believes 
that there is analogy between the 
character of his nation and of its 
language, that the former originally 
formed the latter, and that the one 
may in some degree be tested by 
the other ; but we are scarcely ready 
yet to own, that possibly the rela-° 
tion between cause and effect is be- 
coming introverted, and that lan- 
guage is beginning to fashion us as 
it was once fashioned by our fore- 
fathers. 

And yet, if we take the subject in 
its largest aspect ; if we consider the 
influence of language, not only in 
literature and art, but in politics 
and history as well; if we acknow- 
ledge, as we can scarcely fail to do, 
that “language offers the surest 
means of permanent domination ;” 
if we look at Russia forcibly sup- 
pressing the old idiom of Poland, at 
Prussia already hunting French out 
of Alsace and Lorraine; if we own 
that “great writers are true con- 
querors,”’—we shall end by recognis- 
ing that the fate of nations may be 
influenced by the language which 
they speak; and having reached 
that conviction, we shall find it 
somewhat easier to detect the less 
visible and often purely individual 
effect which the custom of our daily 
talk may work out in each of us. 
When Jean Jacques Rousseau said, 
“The tongues of the south are the 
daughters of joy, but necessity be- 
got the tongues of the north,” he 
established a distinction which we 
are half inclined to admit by sym- 
pathy, fantastic and exaggerated 
though it be, and which may pro- 
voke in some of us the instinctive 
sentiment that such wide difference 
of origin must have ended by pro- 
ducing forms of speech of so differ- 
ing a character that they can scarcely 
fail to work different effects on those 
who habitually employ them. Their 
influence, thus far at all events, is 
vague; but as we have what seem 
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to be examples of it before our eyes, 
we may perhaps confess that the 
power of expressing courtesy in 
graceful words disposes men _ to 
courtesy ; that the creation of ab- 
stract expressions inclines their 
owners to go on employing them in 
dreamy speculations; that strange 
neologisms may give birth toa spe- 
cial literature. The French, the 
Germans, and the Americans appear 
to illustrate these three suggestions, 
and to indicate that they may not 
be altogether false. 

The admission of such a prin- 
ciple, in however restricted a degree, 
gives new value to language in its 
application to home life. If talking 
really be a cause, and not simply an 
effect, it is indoors that it must 
necessarily do most work, for there 
it is in constant use, particularly 
amongst a nation of chatterers like 
the French. It is there that intimi- 
mate locutions assume their fullest 
force and enter deepest into the 
composition of daily existence ; it is 


there that the familiarity of house- 
hold words constitutes for each 
family customs and traditions of its 
own; it is there, if anywhere, that 
the habitual handling of an adopted 


phraseology, passed onwards from 
the mother to the child, insensibly 
predisposes towards the ways of 
thinking which that phraseology 
best expresses. The man who told 
the same lie so often that he finally 
believed it to be truth, was but an 
example of this sort of action—fre- 
quent repetition of the same words 
ended by convincing him. And so 
it doubtless is in other shapes with 
the whole mass of our daily talk; 
we do not see its influence, but that 
influence is incessant, and in the 
long-run must tell upon us all. 
Specific proofs cannot be yet ad- 
duced in support of this probability, 
but the arguments in its favour are 
not altogether illusory, and it may 
some day grow into a certainty. 
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Meanwhile it adds fresh interest to 
the study of modern languages, and 
renders it more than ever useful to 
examine their points of difference. 
French offers a particularly easy 
field of inquiry for Englislf people, 
partly because most of us know 
something about it, and still more 
because its character is sufficiently 
distinct from that of our own tongue 
to render its peculiarities more strik- 
ing to us from contrast. 

The real attraction of the subject 
does not lie, however, in the diver- 
gences of grammatical construction 
which separate the two languages ; 
that part of the question was ex- 
hausted long ago; and furthermore, 
it sheds but little light on the con- 
dition of the French people, as evi- 
denced by their talk. The signs of 
national character come out far more 
clearly in trifling details of conver- 
sation with which grammar has 
nothing to do—in habitual phrases, 
in proverbs, similes, and exclama- 
tions, in local sayings, and in new 
words which accident may generate 
at first, but which habit adopts, and 
which grow into use because they 
correspond to a necessity. The 
conjugation of the verbs, for in- 
stance, which establishes so vast a 
demarcation between the Continen- 
tal languages and English, does not 
impart to French any peculiarity 
of its own. It certainly produces 
a delicacy of shading of which we 
have no notion here; but that is 
no monopoly of France—a dozen 
other countries possess it too. Such 
of us as know its value may deplore 
its absence in our own case, like 
that of declensions in our nouns; 
but that is no reason for regarding 
it as one of the special merits which 
are inherently proper to French. 
The insufficiency of expression, the 
want of the finer tones and colours, 
which result from our shabby sys- 
tem of auxiliary verbs are evident . 
enough; but that is a shortcoming 
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peculiar to English: while the far 
more graceful and perfect modula- 
tions which are produced by directly 
varying every verb in tense and 
person, according to the service 
needed from it, belong to every 
nation except ourselves, and con- 
sequently confer no isolated privi- 
lege on France. But French, in 
common, however, to a great degree, 
with the other Latin tongues, pos- 
sesses an immense advantage over 
the Northern languages in another 
point of grammar—it puts the sub- 
stantive before the adjective. To 
an English ear, thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the contrary practice, this 
does not at first seem to involve 
any kind of merit; butif the prin- 
ciple be looked at closely, without 
prejudice, its superiority comes 
clearly into light. The subject, 


designated by the substantive,’ is 
the essential basis of all descriptive 
sentences ; the qualification of the 
subject—expressed by the adjective 


employed—is but subsidiary; it 
indicates the aspect, the character, 
the nature, but not the thing itself. 
Surely, then, it is a wiser, truer, 
more effective form of phrase to 
state what the subject is before we 
assign to it its peculiarities. The 
French do this; we do not. The 
French say wun cheval noir; we 
say a black horse. The French 
at once fix our attention on the 
fact that it is a horse, and nothing 
but a horse, that they are talking 
of; while we begin by mentioning 
a colour, which may belong to any- 
thing whatever, and is in no degree 
a necessary attribute of a horse. If 
the Frenchman stops after having 
said “cheval,” his phrase is abso- 
lutely complete so far as its object 
is concerned ; his audience can make 
no mistake as to what he means ; 
but if we suspend our voice after 
saying “black,” our listeners are 
left to guess what black thing we 
had in view; for aught they know, 
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it may be a hat, or a coal, or night, 
or a negro. It is true that the 
context of the unfinished speech 
may roughly or approximately sug- 
gest what species of substantive we 
were going to name; but even then 
there is room for abundant doubt as 
to the particular word left unex- 
pressed. It is useless to add ex- 
amples, for all would be alike; this 
one suffices ; and if it be considered 
honestly, without preconceived con- 
victions, it ought to show us that 
amongst the qualities which consti- 
tute effective speaking, in strength, 
precision, and the all-necessary re- 
sult of impressing the attention of 
our auditors with the thought in 
view, the designation of the thing 
spoken of before its attributes are de- 
fined is one of the most important. 
And yet those strange, inexpli- 
cable caprices, those odd exceptions, 
which exist in languages as in all 
else round us, not unfrequently come 
in to alter the position of the adjec- 
tive in French. Here, however, 
there are, with two exceptions, no 
rules to. guide us, unless it be in a 
few special cases where the very 
meaning of the adjective depends on 
the place it occupies. Un homme 
breve is brave in the English sense 
of that description; wn brave hom- 
me is simply a good-natured fellow ; 
corresponding differences of signifi- 
cation result from the substitution 
of honnéte homme for homme hon- 
néte, femme grosse for grosse femme, 
pauvre homme for homme pauovre, 
sage femme for femme sage. In 
these cases, and in one or two 
others like them, dictionaries and 
grammars may guide the hesitating 
foreigner; but long habit alone will 
teach him that, though in speaking 
of a black horse he must describe it 
as un cheval noir, it is equally obli- 
gatory to say un beau cheval; that 
une belle robe and une robe blanche, 
un gros livre and un livre amusant, 
une grande femme and une femme 
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aimable, and a hundred similarly 
contradictory locutions, are all pure 
French, and cannot be otherwise 
conveyed. These cases are, however, 
limited to adjectives expressive of 
beauty or dimension, which consti- 
tute the two exceptions just alluded 
to; they are not numerous enough 
to modify the rule: and though it 
has become a sort of fashion during 
the last thirty years to try to increase 
their number, though affected women 
in particular have a tendency to pile 
up adjectives before they pronounce 
the substantive, the instinct of the 
nation has rejected the attempted 
innovation—the people feel that 
what they have is good, and will 
not change it; and though pretty 
lips may set them the example of 
exclaiming, ‘‘ quelle charmante, ad- 
orable, séduisante créature!” they 
refuse to follow in the new track, 
and stubbornly persist in saying 
creature first, and giving its merits 
afterwards. Conceits of language 
do not take root in France; indeed, 


since the Directory and its “in- 
croyables,” scarcely an attempt has 
been made to change either phrase- 


ology or pronunciation. Spelling 
has undergone trifling modifications, 
new words have been introduced, 
but form and sound have remained 
virtually unaltered, notwithstanding 
the attacks of time and fancy. The 
objection to placing the adjective in 
front is necessarily an unconscious 
one, just as the opposite disposition 
exists unremarked amongst our- 
selves. No one thinks about such 
points at all until attention is di- 
rected to them; but if an inquisi- 
tive traveller asks a Norman or a 
Gascon peasant why he puts the 
sustantive first, he will be told, 
three times out of four, with a co- 
pious laugh, as if the fun of sucha 
notion were enormous, “How can 
you know what I am talking 
about if I don’t tell you?’ An 
English labourer would probably 
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be rather bothered if the inverse 
question were submitted to him. 
Even those smart school children, 
who have a pat reply in hand on 
three hundred subjects, would 
doubtless humiliate their teacher by 
their ignorance if a curious visitor 
had the indiscretion to examine 
them upon it. If, then, the French- 
man can give a reason for the form 
of phrase which he employs, while 
the Englishman cannot, is there not 
in this simple fact an argument in 
favour of the Frenchman? Putting 
theory aside, and measuring the 
matter solely by the instinct of 
the two populations, as evidenced 
by their capacity or incapacity to 
solve the problem, does it not look 
as if nature and common-sense were 
both against us here? Regarded as 
arule of art, no discussion of the 
French system seems possible; but 
as the mass of a nation know nothing 
whatever about art, and are guided 
by habit alone, it is a good mark in 
their favour to discover that habit 
can be supported by explanation. 

It would not, however, be quite 
fair to assign this faculty of expla- 
nation solely to the superior merit 
of the French form of construction 
in the particular case before us. Our 
neighbours enjoy another superiori- 
ty, and a vastly greater one. They 
possess and feel their language, as a 
nation, with a perfectness, a com- 
pleteness, and a handiness, which 
but few of us attain with English. 
It is no exaggeration to assert that, 
taking us as a whole, we do not 
know how to speak. We are, re- 
latively, a silent race; conversation, 
even in the educated classes, is not 
regarded, as it is in France, as a 
necessary element of life; our chil- 
dren are not brought up to talk; 
they are not guided by their mothers 
to choose their words and turn their 
phrases; facility of expression. is 
not considered by us to be indis- 
pensable; many of us are content 
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to hold our tongues ; we are uncom- 
municative by nature, and we make 
no attempt to modify that disposi- 
tion. The French, on the contrary, 
wield words with never-failing ease. 
Their language is a tool to which 
they are so accustomed, that they 
can turn it to any use; their fluency 
is inexhaustible, and generally they 
speak with grace and with gram- 
matical exactness. Special cases are 
excluded on both sides in this com- 
parison; it applies solely to the 
ordinary talk of ordinary people. 
We are not thinking of the nature 
of the thoughts expressed, and still 
less of oratory in any of its varied 
forms. Parliament, the pulpit, and 
the bar, involve unusual study and 
careful preparation, and therefore 
lie beyond the subject; outdoor 
gossip and fireside chatter are the 
true tests of the talking powers of 
a people; it is to them alone that 
we can look for evidence. And, 
furthermore, we must take the lower 
strata into our account, for it is 
especially amongst the most un- 
taught that the national tendency 
will come out with the greatest dis- 
tinctness. Viewing the subject in 
this broad light, it seems difficult 
that there can be two opinions on 
it. France is palpably brimful of 
people who scarcely ever leave off 
talking, and who, by mere force of 
exercise, if not by innate skill, ac- 
quire a dexterity and facility of 
wording which no other land can 
match. They may talk nonsense 
all day long, there may not be one 
idea worth remembering in all they 
say ; but they pour out sentences with 
an unceasing flow, and in a form 
which proves that at all events they 
know their language thoroughly. 
This capacity is certainly one of the 
most striking features of French life ; 
we find it in varying degrees and 
stages of development, wherever we 
turn ourears. From childhood to old 
age everybody talks, and, so far as re- 
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gards the mere roll of words, talks 
well, Whether the higher classes, 
as a whole, speak better than they 
do in other countries, is a question 
difficult to decide, for the answer to 
it depends almost entirely on the 
accidents of experience, and on per- 
sonal sympathies and likings. One 
witness may be all for France and 
another all against her, each follow- 
ing the bent of his own prejudices, 
each guided by his own means of 
observation and by his power of 
forming an opinion on such a sub- 
But, without going into this 
thorny point, it may be advanced 
as a generally-admitted truth, that 
the better sort of Frenchwomen 
speak with a gaiety, a dash, a facility 
of simile and contrast, and a readi- 
ness of d@ propos, which carry their 
talking very near to what we under- 
stand by brilliancy, and that some 
of them reach absolute perfection. 
It is natural that it should be so; 
for where the constant object is to 
amuse and brighten, the means must 


gradually adapt themselves to the 
end: cause and result become some- 
what identical; the speaker talks to 
laugh, and laughs because she talks. 

Is not this a cheery and an envi- 


able attribute? Is it likely that the 
character of a people can remain 
permanently unaffected by such in- 
fluences, or that the brightness, the 
insouciance, and perhaps even the 
frivolity of French nature, are not 
strengthened and augmented by 
this charming chattering of the 
women ? 

Unfortunately they are not all 
alike; though they all talk volubly, 
they are not all amusing. If they 
were, France would be all over what 
it is only here and there,—the home 
of the pleasantest society in Europe. 
But when one has the luck to stum- 
ble on a type of the higher sort, 
it is indeed a privilege to look and 
listen, and to feel the spell which 
women of such a kind cast around 
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them. The exceptional cases in 
which Frenchwomen attain to the ut- 
most height of indoor eloquence dwell 
in the memory of those who have 
met with them: it would be difficult 
to forget the deep indent which they 
produce. Their mastery of words 
is wonderful, and it is accompanied 
by such a wholesale scatter of odd 
comparisons, unexpected images, 
strange illustrations, wild paradoxes, 
and tempestuous fancies, that the 
assemblage of all these elements 
seems momentarily to add fresh 
brightness to the air, and most cer- 
tainly gives the novice listener a 
new idea of what words can do. 
Time does not weaken this impres- 
sion; habit does not wear it out: 
as it is produced but rarely, its very 
scarceness makes it live. But even 
if it were universal its reality would 
not be much diminished, for its 
cause is so intensely pleasant that 
no custom could lead us to insensi- 
bility of its charms. 

The men have less of this peculiar 
power; most of them know their 
language well, and, as far as mere 
machinery goes, are as productive as 
the women; but, with rare excep- 
tions, they do not handle forms 
so capriciously or so luxuriantly ; 
their imagery is less fantastic, their 
contrasts are less vivid, their out- 
pouring is less torrential. It is the 
women who represent the talking 
qualities of the nation; it is they 
who show us practically what the 
absorption, assimilation, and repro- 
duction of other people’s ideas can 
do to produce the appearance of 
widespread knowledge and of well- 
digested thought. Frenchwomen do 
not read, at least not as we under- 
stand reading here; and yet many 
of them appear to know something 
about everything. No subject comes 
amiss to the practised Parisienne. If 
the conversation turns suddenly to- 
ward some fact or argument of which 
she never heard before, she listens 
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for three minutes, and then dashes 
into the midst, plunging right and 
left, making at first impossible mis- 
takes, which she covers up by 
dexterous pleading, but ending, nine 
times out of ten, by an appreciation 
so singularly correct that when you 
go away you can’t help thinking, 
“That woman is positively amazing ; 
there is no beating her.” The book- 
learning of Frenchwomen stops, 
pretty generally, with their school 
days; but that famous theory of 
“education by contact,” which they 
practise with such consummate skill, 
goes on through their entire life- 
time, and is the real source of the 
elastic knowledge which such num- 
bers of them make us believe that 
they possess. This, however, would 
not be possible if, in such special 
cases, they were not good listeners 
as well as good discoursers. They 
take in new notions from the mouths 
of others, dress them up in a disguise 
which few can penetrate, and then 
parade them as their individual pro- 
perty. Of the many brilliant quali- 
ties of the race, there are few which 
have the worth of this one. It sets 
to work the moment two people are 
together; for two implies talking, and 
talking and picking up new ideas 
are synonymous processes with wo- 
men such as these. 

In varying degrees this disposi- 
tion is general throughout the land— 
the whole nation imitates; but the 
result depends on the actor’s posi- 
tion and skill. The lower classes 
have no time to give to the sharpen- 
ing of their wit and tongue. The 
process is, after all, a luxury; for it 
is scarcely realisable without the aid 
of sufficient education, opportunity, 
and close attention. Like many 
other developments of human nature, 
it needs the ease and the facilities 
which money alone creates. A far- 
mer’s poultry girl may have within 
her a sacred fire which a faint breeze 
of occasion and example would fan 
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into the first flicker which precedes 
bright flame; but where is the 
breeze to come from? The faculty 
of imitation grows with use; without 
practice it remains dormant, or even 
dies away. Even supposing, which 
is absurd, that the disposition to 
talk cleverly is born in every French- 
man, it will be choked, in all but 
the richer homes, by sheer want of 
the means of action. But volubility 
and glibness do not depend on the 
accident of birth. It is true that 
they too gain by following a pattern ; 
but as that pattern can be found all 
over France, in the cottages and the 
wine-shops as much as in chateaux 
and in Paris drawing-rooms, they do 
not suffer, as really good talking does, 
from the want of models. So we 
find them everywhere, pouring out 
of nearly every mouth, men and 
women aiding each other to keep up 
the prattle. 

But they do not know it. They 
have no idea that they are always 
at it. If by chance some one in- 


forms them of the fact, they reply 
that they think loquacity eminently 


natural—indeed it looks to them 
like a duty. To a Frenchman it is 
an article of faith that his voice was 
given to him to be used: he never 
can be got to understand that it 
may possibly be a virtue to hold 
his tongue. He quotes with a smile 
of contemptuous pity the proverb of 
the conquered Arab, “Talking is 
silver, but silence is gold.” To him 
talking represents all the precious 
metals, and diamonds into the bar- 
gain. He can imagine nothing of 
higher value, or which constitutes 
a more irresistible necessity. And 
from a certain point of view he may 
not be so far wrong as he appears 
to be at first to us dumb people. 
His notion of life is different from 
ours—he hates to be alone: com- 
munion with his fellows is the main 
object of his existence; he always 
has a theory to expound or a curi- 
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osity to satisfy. Take him where 
you please, all through the social 
scale, the same implacable need 
comes out. Onthe Paris Boulevards 
or over the dusty roads of Pro- 
vence, on the wet coast of Brittany 
or in the factories at Lille, he-is, 
with rare exceptions, everywhere 
alike. Climate or occupation make 
but little difference to him. Both 
sexes and all ages substantially 
agree that men and women were 
born to talk. 

Let us not judge him by our- 
selves. It is neither wise nor prac- 
tical to apply the habits and regula- 
tions of the United Kingdom to all 
the rest of the globe. They do 
marvellously well for us—they have 
helped us to become very prospe- 
rous and very powerful; but maybe 
they would not produce the same 
results elsewhere. After all, our 
islands (including Man, the Orkneys, 
and the other rocks) only represent 
about a sixteen-hundredth part of 
the surface of the earth; and that 
fact ought to counsel us to be mod- 
est. If we say that the Frenchman 
is wrong to chatter all day long, on 
the simple ground that we get on 
better by the use of silence, we 
ought, logically, to apply the same 
argument to everything else that we 
don’t do, and to object to the habits 
of every nation which does not em- 
ploy Kidderminster carpets, boiled 
mutton, and umbrellas. It is true 
that such a view of international 
obligations would oblige the Hin- 
doos to eat cold beef and mashed 
potatoes, the Hottentots to wear 
braces, and the Japanese to adopt 
hanging,—unless, by the way, as 
they are the more numerous, they 
were to turn round upon us with 
an imperious order to give up our 
own habits and adopt theirs—to 
feed ourselves with rice, to go ap- 
proximately naked, and to introduce 
bowel opening at the old Bailey— 
all which would be disagreeable to 
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us. This argument, which, possibly, 
is not altogether absurd, should in- 
cline us to indulgence toward the 
benighted nations who have not the 
privilege of living precisely accord- 
ing to our prejudices. It should 
dispose us mercifully to permit the 
Amazon Indians to _ bore holes 
through their noses, and even, though 
that is far more difficult, to allow 
the French to talk for eighteen 
hours a-day. We do not recognise 
that chattering is a vast enjoyment 
to them, that it is one of the main 
causes of their gaiety, that it lights 
up their indoor life in a way of 
which we have no idea, that it 
cements home ties by creating a 
constant necessity for mutual pres- 
ence, and that, in many cases, 
it develops intelligence, and _ in- 
duces correctness, ability, and bril- 
liancy in conversation. Practice 
alone gives skill; and for that rea- 
son, if for no other, the habit of 
frequent speaking deserves encour- 
agement. 

And yet, with the decadence of 
France before our eyes, it is impos- 
sible to avoid asking whether all 
this talk may not have aided the 
breakdown ; whether it has not con- 
tributed to bring about the crash. 
Whatever be its merits, whatever 
be the considerations which can be 
invoked in favour of it, has it done 
no harm? When history begins to 
dissect this modern decline and fall, 
will it take no note of the salient 
feature of French habits ? will it ac- 
quit the people’s ready tongues of all 
share of responsibility? That the 
incessant spelling of empty words 
must necessarily stimulate frivolity 
of thought, seems to be a probable if 
not a certain proposition. That the 
cherished music of one’s own voice 
ends by becoming particularly agree- 
able, is a fact of which we see ex- 
amples even outside France. That 
the soothing vanity which springs 
from it should incline the self- 
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approving speaker to believe in 
what he supposes to be the opinions 
he expresses, is a simple and natural 
transition. That these mental pro- 
cesses should result in a peculiar dis- 
position to consider one’s self very 
wise and decidedly worth listening 
to, appears to be mathematically 
demonstrable. It looks, then, as if 
the self-conceit, the impatience of 
observation and advice, the rejection 
of all unpleasant truths, the resolute 
credulity of their own fancies which 
the war brought so glaringly into 
light amongst the mass of French- 
men, may, not unreasonably, be 
partially explained by the accumu- 
lated effects of years of idle talking. 
It would be exaggeration to assign 
too much importance to such a cause ; 
but that it has had some hand in 
the demoralisation of the nation 
does appear to be very likely. For 
social purposes, as a provocative of 
friendly association, as a gilder of 
home life, and even, in certain cases, 
as a stimulant of talent, and of natu- 
ral eloquence, perpetual talking is 
defensible; but judged by the other 
effects which it may be presumed to 
have produced in France, it does 
harm both morally and politically, 
and it is more than doubtful whether 
that harm is compensated by the 
advantages gained in other direc- 
tions. 

A reservation must, however, be 
expressed before we leave this part of 
the question. There are some French- 
men who do not talk, and some 
Frenchwomen too. Not that they 
are exactly silent— that adjective 
never can apply to them; but rela- 
tively, they hold their tongues. They 
speak when they have something to 
say, but they are not always speak- 
ing; their mouth is not, like most of 
the mouths around them, a moulin @ 
paroles. Such accidental cases can, 
however, scarcely be attributed to 
the interference of reason; they 
are brought about by personal causes 
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rather than by reflection. They may 
be attributable to indolence, or ill- 
health, or stupidity, or bashfulness 
(the latter explanation must, how- 
ever, be rare); but it would not be 
easy to find many examples in which 
moderate talking is an evident con- 
sequence of the employment of in- 
telligence and free election. Still, 
whatever be their origin, these ex- 
ceptions do exist; and, strange as 
it may appear, there positively are 
French people who are capable of 
sitting for a whole evening without 
opening their lips, unless it be to 
yawn or drink tilleul. 

If we turn from the aspects of the 
subject as a whole to the details of 
wording and of phrasing which make 
up familiar talk, we find in them 
differences from our own expressions 
which, though relatively few in num- 
ber, suffice to indicate marked con- 
trasts of form and thought, and even 
of national habits. These differences 
merit examination, not only for the 
sake of satisfying curiosity, but be- 
cause, when they are real, and not 
merely external, they lead us to in- 
quire why idioms differ between 
close neighbours, what is likely to 
be the influence on French minds 
of certain particular locutions which 
the French employ, and what is the 
evidence of their condition which 
results therefrom. The needs of 
modern nations are growing so much 
alike, there is everywhere such a 
disposition to import each other’s 
technicalities when they supply a 
new necessity, that radical peculia- 
rities in single words are becoming 
somewhat rare. “Pudding,” ‘‘ com- 
fort,” ‘cold cream,” and “rail” have 
become French within our generation. 
while we have borrowed back vis-d-vis, 
ennui, protégé, chignon, and chaperon. 
Yet there are still gaps on both sides, 
and some of them are of a nature 
to make both sides stop to think 
a little. For instance, the French 
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language contains no such word as 
“sober.” It possesses the positive 
expressions “drunk” and “tipsy,” 
which are literally conveyed by 
ivre and gris ; but our negative deno- 
mination “sober” has no existence 
across the Channel. Sobre is in 
no degree its counterpart ; the mean- 
ings of the two words are abso- 
lutely different. The French one is 
translatable solely by ‘‘ temperate” 
or “abstemious ;” never can it or 
any other Gallic syllables be made 
to signify the opposite condition to 
intoxication. The entire absence 
of any word descriptive of that 
state, is in itself an argument and 
a declaration. The English drink 
enough to need a special illustrative 
title for a man who has not drunk; 
the French, though the Parisians 
did begin to largely swallow alcohol 
during the two sieges, have never 
yet felt the necessity of forming any 
such curious subjective appellation, 
consequently they have not got it. 
Here is, surely, an evidence of 
character betrayed by language. <A 
second odd example is the total 
absence, in French, of any word 
equivalent to “listener.” It seems 
hardly credible that, with thirty- 
seven million of talkers, no provi- 
sion, other than the cumbrous para- 
phrase celui qui écoute, should have 
been made for auditors. The only 
interpretation of so odd a blank lies 
in the supposition that each French- 
man chatters for himself, not for 
others ; and that, not caring whether 
he is listened to or not, he has never 
recognised that he has no denomi- 
nation for the person to whom he 
speaks. He has the verb écouter, 
but no corresponding substantive. 
In the same way he can say “to 
teach,” but he cannot express 
“teacher.” Another singularly sug- 
gestive vacancy exists in all the 
dictionaries opposite the eminently 
British adjective “‘dowdy.” No 
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Frenchwoman ever merited that 
epithet. Call her all the bard names 
you like, “dowdy,” at all events, 
will never come into your head or 
hers. The notion it conveys is so 
foreign to her comprehension, that 
there is no practicable channel for 
communicating our interpretation 
of it to her. And who ever saw 
a “genteel” Frenchwoman? And 
who ever saw one “giggle?” 
Neither those odious words, nor the 
still more odious ideas which they 
convey, exist beyond Dover Straits. 
But if France owns these enviable 
privileges, she pays for them in the 
utter want of “gentleman.” She 
has, however, the goodness to recog- 
nise her insufficiency, and to absorb 
the word from us, telling us, possibly 
with some truth, that she does so 
because a gentleman is so essentially 
modern an invention that she has 
had no time, in the middle of her 
revolutions, to compose her own 
word for it. And again, though 


the change of subject is rather 


wide, no Frenchman can _ under- 
stand what on earth we mean by 
that omnipresent, universal, elastic 
“stuff,” which, with us, indicates 
nearly everything which language 
can convey, materially, morally, and 
intellectually. We never stop to 


think about it ; but if we did, surely” 


we should be humiliated at the 
poverty of invention which has led 
us to assign such an infinite variety 
of signification to that one wretched 
monosyllable. 

There are not very many more 
words than these which cannot 
somehow be rendered out of English ; 
but there is a second category of 
expressions where all the advantage 
lies on our side, because, though 
they can be translated with more or 
less exactness, they have a merit 
and precision in Anglo-Saxon which 
their representatives in French in 
no degree possess. Such are, in 
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verbs,—shrivel, dabble, baffle, jerk, 
coax, ride, trample, smoulder, trickle, 
scowl, stare, and huddle; in adjec- 
tives,—bleak, dreary, grim, forlorn, 
neat, dutiful, few, snug, and flimsy ; 
in substantives,—rustle, _ ripple, 
bloom, gloom, sneak, sheen, and quib- 
ble. These examples, which are put 
down at hazard, will serve to show 
what is the class of words in which 
we excel; and the evidence will be- 
come clearer still if we compare 
some of them with their French 
equivalents. Fyrouw-frou is a pretty 
sound, but never did it suggest the 
crisp echoes of moving silk as 
“rustle” does; “mounting on a 
horse” may be a grammatical defi- 
nition, but “riding” says the same 
thing with very different vigour; 
“trickle” talks to us so cunningly 
of slow falling drops that we can 
almost see and hear them, but 
couler or dégoutter rouse no such 
imagination in us; morne perhaps 
does come nearly up to “dreary,” 
and that is a vast deal to say, for 
the latter is a word of prodigious 
significance, but it is the only ex- 
ception worth mentioning in the 
list; regarder or dévisager will not 
do for “stare;” fleur is indeed a 
poor substitute for “ bloom ;” fuire 
une mine rechignée can scarcely be 
said to come up to “scowl ;” délaissé 
does not translate “ forlorn ;” odéis- 
sant et respectueuxr does not express 
our idea of “dutiful.” In all these 
cases, and in many others like them, 
the advantage is on our side. It 
continues with us in such phrases 
as “raw weather,” “sandy hair,” in 

hich the adjectives are used with 
fue happiest audacity ; and in such 
words as stately, listless, lonely, 
somehow, scramble, twang, and 
scribble, which are all full of merit. 
If we want to say “kick” in French, 
we must resort to the eminently. 
oblique expression, “give a blow of 
the foot ;” but if we have to indi- 
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cate narrowness, shortness, flatness, 
or tightness, we find, to our con- 
sternation, that we cannot say them 
at all; they are absolutely inexpres- 
sible in any form whatever. In 
moments of such distress as this one 
is tempted to regret that the French 
have not adopted the German sys- 
tem of converting verbs and adjec- 
tives into substantives when wanted, 
so that we might help ourselves to 
a new word to fill the vacant place. 
In quoting these examples, the 
object is not to show what a great 
language English is—we are all of 
us sufficiently convinced of that 
already—but to indicate the exact 
nature of the gaps in French. The 
catalogue might be extended: with 
time, and patience, and much com- 
parison, it might possibly be carried 
up toa hundred words; but that is 
certainly a maximum—it is the ut- 
most limit of our advantage. Our 
strength lies in such of our words as 
are purely Anglo-Saxon (it will be 
noticed that Latin origins contri- 
bute nothing to the list) and it 
takes the form of fine shades of 
meaning rather than of monopoly of 
idea. With the exception of a few 
words—a dozen, perhaps, in all— 
the French can say all that we can, 
only we can say it better in the 
particular cases which have been 
enumerated here. We have not 
much reason to be proud of that, 
for our language has been made 
up by public subscription: several 
sources have contributed to it; we 
have received donations in abun- 
dance; we have pillaged where 
foreign charity has ceased to supply 
us. And we have done very right. 
The object of all language is to be- 
come copious and expressive. We 
have pursued that object; and though 
our descendants in the New World 
show us every day that additions to 
our common stock can still be made, 
we have attained a remarkable suffi- 
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ciency by the employment of mix- 
tures, absorptions, loans, and rob- 
bery. 

French is, on the contrary, a re- 
latively pure language. There has 
been but one great graft on the ori- 
ginal tree. The French have not 
gone about the world as we have 
done—they have stopped at home; 
and the perfecting of their language 
has been wrought out almost entirely 
by internal development alone since 
the Romans introduced Latin into 
Gaul. This is another reason why 
their talking, as it now stands, should 
be indicative of their character. It 
is their own work ; it has been vir- 
tually free from extraneous action. 
Until the last few years, and then 
only within the limits of special tech- 
nicalities, its neologisms have not 
been borrowed—they have been 
invented out of the home stock. 
French consequently represents the 
French far more exactly than 
English represents the English. Its 
merits and its defects are properly 
its own, for some sixteen centuries 
have passed since a new element 
has been infused into #. . During 
that long period it has slowly grown 
to what it is, unaided from abroad 
excepting in the narrow frontier dis- 
tricts, where neighbouring tongues 
have influenced local forms. If 
then we find, as certainly we do, 
that, on the whole, it is a somewhat 
richer language than our own, we 
ought to be thereby disposed to re- 
cognise that the French, though un- 
assisted from the outside (and per- 
haps fer that very reason), have 
developed their language more than 
we have done. Their constant need 
and constant use of it have, how- 
ever, naturally contributed to this 
result. But we do not observe in 
French in greater abundance than 
in English, words of which it has 
an absolute monopoly. As exam- 
ples of such words we may mention 
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chef-Vaeuvre, & propos, maniéré, 
panaché, vogue, endimanché, chaus- 
sure, all which are untranslatable. 
But where the wealth really lies is 
in the large number of finely-shaded 
significations, whose precision and 
delicacy are unapproachable by the 
corresponding terms which exist in 
English. Of this class there are 
hundreds of examples, but they must 
be felt,—they cannot be described. 
To give a catalogue of them would 
be both wearisome and useless; a 
few illustrations may, however, be 
found in such verbs as accaparer, 
talonner, effieurer, 8’ acharner, tison- 
ner, abimer; such adjectives as 
flou, flasque, maniéré, hérissé, blasé, 
guindé, dépareillé, maussade; such 
substantives as convenance, tripot- 
age, débacle, badaud, bétise, débris, 
malaise,—all of which, and crowds 
of others like them, are vastly fuller 
of suggestive meaning, as well as of 
scrupulous exactness, than anything 
we can pair with them. Indeed it 
is one of the marked characters of 
French, that its words, especially its 
verbs, are not only numerous, but 
singularly happy in the precision of 
their sense ; and as the language is 
furthermore most copiously supplied 
with approximate synonyms, the 
result is, that well-spoken French 
attains a descriptive force of which 
our phrase ‘“word-painting” sup- 
plies few examples in our own 
tongue. This doctrine will natu- 
rally be disputed ; but it should be 
remembered that it can only be 
fairly judged by such of us as pos- 
sess an equal habit of both lan- 
guages, and can consequently ac- 
curately weigh their comparative 
value. There is no doubt that 
each possesses certain superiorities. 
It seems, for instance, to be very 
likely that even those who would 
give the preference to French for 
speaking, might incline to think 
that English is a better vehicle 
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for writing; but it is probable 
that if an unprejudiced jury could 


.be constituted, composed of persons 


really capable to decide, its verdict 
would be in favour of French as a 
medium of perfect conversation. 

In addition to the examples which 
have just been given, there are cer- 
tain other richnesses of French which 
cannot be passed over without ob 
servation, for their employment is 
so continuous that they are heard 
all day and everywhere, and form 
almost an element of life. The 
sweet little exclamation dame is 
never out of the women’s mouths; 
and though men use it too, it has 
so feminine a character that they 
ought to be forbidden to employ it. 
It expresses such a quantity of hesi- 
tations, such a mist of elastic doubt, 
such a haze of incredulous uncer- 
tainty, that it is scarcely possible to 
convey its meaning. ‘“‘ Really I have 
no idea,” “it is though,” “let me 
think about it,” “Tl tell you pre- 
sently,” and “what do you think 
yourself?” all rolled together, would 
supply no adequate equivalent for 
this prodigious syllable. It is a lan- 
guage in itself, and its universality 
is not open to the accusation which 


‘was just now brought against the 


omnipresent English “stuff,” be- 
cause that much-misapplied noun is 
supposed to be descriptive in every 
sense which is assigned to it, while 
dame is purely ejaculatory, and may 
therefore, without inconsistency, 
signify whatever you like. The 
duplication of certain words is an- 
other peculiarity which should be 
noticed. Jour becomes journée, 
when the duration of the daytime 
and not the day itself is to be con- 
veyed. So it is again with an and 
année, matin and matinée, soir and 
soirée. Si is substituted for ou?, 
if an affirmative reply is to be 
given to a question suggesting © 
doubt, or if a previous oui has 
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not carried conviction with it: to 
“It is raining?’ the answer would 
be oui ; to “ It is not raining, is it?” 
it would be si. New is expressed 
by nouveau if it refers to something 
which is commencing, by neuf if the 
something has not been used before. 
Number is called nwmero to express 
a figure, nombre to express a quan- 
tity. Before is conveyed by devant 
if it be a question of position, by 
avant if it be a question of time. 
Stalk becomes gueue if it be a single 
stem, rafle if it be a bunch, like 
grapes or currants. We have but 
the one phrase “‘ dozen ;’ the French 
have, dizaine, douzaine, guinzaine, 
vingtaine, and so on up to centaine. 
En amont means up the ci rrent of a 
stream; en aval is down the river. 
“More” is expressed by plus or davan- 
tage, according to variations of sig- 
nification which it would be a waste 
of space togointohere. The French 
say se moucher, se ganter, se chausser, 
all which ideas are expressed by us 
in the most lumbering forms of 
speech. Again, what words have 
we for verglas,—that peculiar state 
in which roads become like glass 
from frost; for contre-coup, for 
séduisant, for famélique, and re- 
cherché? So we might go on for 
half an hour. 

In terms of tenderness and affec- 
tion French is, however, singularly 
poor. It contains absolutely nothing 
which is susceptible of being com- 
pared to our most admirable “‘ dar- 
ling.” It has absurd denominations 
supposed to be suggestive of much 
love—but so have we; and there is 
not much to choose between the 
ridiculous inexpressiveness of duck 
and pet on our side, or of “little 
cabbage” and “ little rabbit” on the 
other. Where France, and indeed all 
Europe, beats us, is in that adorable 
tutoiement, that sweet use of “ thou,” 
which marks out so sharp a line be- 
tween those we really love and the 
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chilly world outside. There is no 
explaining to an Englishman what 
tutoiement means ; there is no sug- 
gesting to him what-.a depth of fond- 
ness is contained in tv. When the 
subtle intensity of its sweetness 
has penetrated to our heart, we stare 
with wonder at the unhappy people 
who say yvw to wife and child; from 
our soul we pity them, and wonder 
whether they really think that “ you” 
means love. To real Englishmen, to 
the insular thorough Britisher, this 
will look like folly ; but let him ask 
Europe what tutoiement means, what 
is the inland sea of tenderness which 
it encloses; let him consult such 
friends as have lived in sufficient 
contact with foreign friendships to 
be able to measure “you” and 
“thou” (the language hardly mat- 
ters, for tu lives everywhere outside 
our chalk cliffs); let him try to 
realise the profound, the limitless 
distinction which the exclusive use 
towards those we cherish of so 
marked a form of speech must 
necessarily establish,—and then, per- 
chance, he may admit that “there 
is something in it.” Indeed there 
is. To gain the consciousness of 
what tutoiement means it is worth 
while to live for years abroad—just 
as a voyage across the Atlantic is 
well paid for by the sight of Niagara 
Falls ; it is a new sense which we 
acquire. It compensates for that 
incredible deficiency of French, the 
absence of distinct words for love 
and like; but the deficiency is evi- 
dent to all England, while the com- 
pensation is appreciable only by a 
small minority amongst us. 

In consequence of the general 
precision of its terms, French is a 
good language for the expression of 
distinct definitions; but, at the 
same time, the genius of the race 
inclines it to the employment of 
insinuations. No people are so 
able as the French to imply in- 
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directly what they do not choose to 
say point-blank. But that is a 
peculiarity of their nature rather 
than of their language. Their 
words are for the most part abso- 
lute ; but notwithstanding that, their 
talk is suggestive rather than de- 
clarative. The idioms which are 
at their disposal enable them to 
define with singular exactness, but 
the tendency of their character 
leads certainly the other way, and 
their ordinary disposition in con- 
versation is to convey their mean- 
ing by implication and not to give 
it outright. Of course this sort of 
phrasing is limited to cases where 
it does not weaken the _ effect 
which the speaker wishes to pro- 
duce; but as those cases are very 
frequent, it is heard continually. 
And yet it seems at first to be out 
of place ; for it is not easy to com- 
prehend why distinctness should so 
often be avoided, and why sugges- 
tion should be put forward in its 
stead. The explanation evidently 
lies in the love of talk, in the dis- 
position to make talking last, and 
in the consequent disinclination to 
employ short definitions. It needs 
some skill to avoid using terms 
which would use up our ideas too 
rapidly ; but the result is reached 
throughout the eighty-six depart- 
ments (the loss of Alsace-Lorraine 
has brought back the number to 
what it was before the annexation 
of Nice and Savoy). Plenty of 
examples might be given of the 
difficulty which is here overcome, 
but one will suffice to show its 
nature. There are eight main words 
in French which express the various 
forms of fear; each has its own 
peculiar sense: alarme_ springs 
from what we learn, effroi from 
what we see, terreur from what we 
imagine, frayeur from what sur- 
prises us, épouvante from what we 
take for granted, crainte from what 
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we know, peur from the opinions 
which we entertain, appréhension 
from what we anticipate. Well, 
despite the critical precision of 
these varied meanings, the Freach, 
especially the women, have a habit 
of dancing round them all, and 
of using subterfuges, shades, and 
parables, which illustrate the senti- 
ment of fear in all sorts of other 
ways. This is incontestably a talent, 
but it may be doubted whether it 
constitutes an advantage. It implies 
ability, or rather handiness in the 
speaker, buf it does not show the 
merit of the language. It neces- 
sarily stimulates the manufacture 
of neologisms, and it may be that 
the numerical abundance of French 
words is due, in some degree to this 
unceasing cause. It cannot, however, 
be denied, that such a disposition 
improves the talking power of all 
those who act upon it; for its first 
effect is to oblige them to seek new 
clothes for old ideas, new frames 
for well-known pictures. A people 
which is always talking, and which 
is perpetually inventing fresh ex- 
pressions, because its character 
tempts it away from those which 
exist already, must inevitably attain 
two principal results: it must learn 
to talk, and it must extend its dic- 
tionary. In Paris there is a never- 
ending fabrication of new words— 
each year brings out a dozen of 
them; some die away immediately, 
others live and become definitely 
adopted. Most of them, however, 
are in their origin slang expressions, 
which only acquire their naturalisa- 
tion in daily talk after time and 
habit have slowly purged them of 
their first meaning, and have ren- 
dered them acceptable to public 
usage in a modified form. ; 
One enormous difference between 
French and English lies in the odd 
fact, that whereas we absorb with 
unhesitating readiness all the ex- 
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pressive phrases we can get hold of 
(we have gone on doing so for a 
thousand years), the French do not 
bring into general circulation any 
of the local sayings which have ex- 
isted in their provinces for centuries, 
indisputably good as many of them 
are. The Normandy cidermakers, 
who, of course, are never satisfied 
with their crop of apples, say, when 
they are asked what sort of a year 
it is for them, “ Pour une année ov 
il n'y a pas de pommes il y a des 
pommes ; mais pour une année ov il 
y a des pommes, il n'y a pas de 
pommes.” The Provence olive- 
growers use the same odd compari- 
son in a still more striking form ; 
their words are, “ Dire qu'il n’y en a 
pas, il ya; mais dire qwil y en 
a, il n'y en a pas.” Well, these 
wonderful expressions, full as they 
are of force and vigour and fantastic 
truth—and there are many others 
like them—are scarcely known out- 
side the frontiers of the districts 
They 


where they were invented. 
languish in country villages, un- 
known to the sharp people who set 
new inventions going on the asphalt 


outside Tortoni’s door. Yet they 
have more figurative value than nine- 
tenths of the absurd novelties which 
crawl into circulation because they 
have been edited at the Vaudeville 
or the Palais Royal, and they are 
worth quite as much as the average 
of the Yankeeisms which we lay 
hands on here the moment they are 
imported. The reason of their ex- 
clusion is, that Paris holds so in- 
veterately to its supposed rights as 
a capital, that it refuses to endorse 
what it has not invented; and as no- 
thing goes down in France without 
its stamp, the whole mass of outside 
cleverness is thereby shut out from 
any participation in the develop- 
ment of French, excepting in so far 
as purely local usages are concerned. 
But if any discontented mind, do- 
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miciled between the Rue de Riche- 
lieu and the Madeline, objects to the 
old phrase trés cherché as being in- 
complete, and suggests that ¢trés 
trouvé should be adopted in its 
place, he will find a crowd of ap- 
proving listeners, who will exclaim, 
“How well imagined that is! T7rés 
cherché implied only that the re- 
sult was looked for, and in no way 
indicated that it was attained; trés 
troveé, on the contrary, contains in- 
ternal evidence that the end is 
reached : vive trés trouvé /” So trés 
trouvé immediately becomes French, 
and travels by the first train into 
the expectant and obedient country 
districts, where it is at once em- 
ployed because it comes from Paris. 
This may be a small sign, but it 
helps to show that though the 
National Assembly may linger at 
Versailles it will not manage to de- 
capitalise Paris, in our time at all 
events. Lyons is a big place, and 
so is Bordeaux, but what influence 
have they on French? Even Mar- 
seille, with its droll exaggerations 
and its southern fancies, does no 
more than furnish stories at which 
Paris sometimes condescends to 
smile, but to which it does not grant 
the privilege of incorporation into 
its own special circulation. 

As regards pronunciation, the an- 
cient privilege of Touraine still ex- 
ists in undiminished force. The 
peasants and their children talk 
French there as it is heard in no 
other part of France; their enuncia- 
tion and their intonation are so pure, 
that one listens to them for the first 
time with a feeling of half-incredu- 
lous bewilderment. No Parisienne 
speaks with such delicacy of articula- 
tion, or such critical truth of accent. 
The district in which this rare ex- 
cellence is attained begins at Orleans 
and ends at Tours. Blois occupies 
its centre; and it is in and round 
that dull old town that the most 
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absolute perfection is attained. The 
children who make dirt-pies on the 
borders of the Loire, pronounce far 
better than the actors at the Théatre 
Frangais. There has never been an 
orator in the Chamber, or in the 
pulpit of Ndétre Dame, who has 
spoken French as they do; and yet 
the little rascals have no idea of it. 
It is positively humiliating to chat 
with them, for you cannot get rid 
of the unpleasant feeling that a baby 
of five years old is giving you a 
lesson. Elsewhere it is all patois. 
Railways may end by levelling out 
the differences of speech in France, 
as they have already levelled dress 
and prices ; but, thus far, the patois 
of each district remains intact, with 
all its essences and colours. In the 
country of the old langue d’oil there 
are still twelve patois, of which the 
Breton, the Normand, the Poitevin, 
and the Champenois are the chief ; 
in the provinces where once the 
langue doc was spoken, we have 
the Provencal, the Auvergnat, the 
Limousin, and others. Altogether 
there are more than twenty of them, 
without counting the local subdivi- 
sions, which are as numerous as the 
varied shapes of the caps which the 
village women wear. Some of them 
are languages in themselves. No 
Frenchman, properly so called, cau 
understand the private talk of the 
Breton peasants when they come in 
pilgrimage to St. Anne d’Auray ; or 
of the dock labourers at Marseille ; 
or of the goat-herds of the Valley 
d’Ossau, when they meet, beneath 
the shade of the Pic du Midi, at 
their annual festival at Laruns. 
And yet these dialects are all so 
local, they are so pitilessly shut in- 
side a circle, that they exercise no 
kind of influence, however slight, 
on the French around them., Even 
the Spanish tendencies which leak 
across the Basque frontier, and the 
vile Italian which struggles along 
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the borders. of the Var, do not 
penetrate ten miles—French battles 
with them, and drives them back 
discomfited. The fact is that France 
is a country of strong unity, utterly 
unlike its neighbours, and having 
no small contempt for them; so, 
when they try to push in the wedge 
of their insinuating tongue, France 
rejects them resolutely. Even on 
those now conquered hillsides which 
slope downwards to the Rhine, Ger- 
man has been replaced by what was 
called Alsatian—an odious form of 
speech it was, but its speakers loved 
France enough to fancy that they 
were talking French. To-day they 
have to relapse to German, and they 
do not like it. 

For foreigners French is not a 
hard language to pronounce, ap- 
proximately at least. But each na- 
tionality brings its own accent into 
it, the English being perhaps the 
most copiously supplied therewith. 
The oi oi of the Britisher is a dis- 
tinctive mark, which he finds it dif- 
ficult to efface. He has no suspicion 
that it exists; but “Taccent An- 
glais’”’ is so largely practised about 
France, that the French, at all 
events, well know its peculiar sound, 
and have some trouble in compre- 
hending that the English do not hear 
it themselves with the same dis- 
tinctness. But they do not; they 
go on talking, “not French of Paris, 
but French of Stratford - on - Bow- 
Town,” as Chaucer put it some time 
ago, with a placidity and a confi- 
dence worthy of a betterend. There 
must be, in a good many of us, 
something which altogether rebels 
against other tongues, for it is only 
amongst ourselves that cases can be 
found of persons who have lived 
regularly for thirty years in France, 
and who, at the end of that long 
period, say “le people Frangais ;” 


and are so incapable of distinguish- 
ing between the sound of voleur and 
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veluurs, that they pronounce both 
alike as “vollioure.” These exam- 
ples are rigorously true, and many 
more like them might be cited. 
Our great difficulty is, that we talk 
mainly from the middle of the 
mouth, while the French form their 
sounds in front, close against the 
teeth. When we have acquired the 
same habit, we have got half-way 
towards speaking French; until we 
have acquired it our chance is hope- 
less. As, however, most of us do 
not particularly care whether we 
speak well or badly, it is scarcely to 
be expected that we shall take the 
rouble which this implies. We 
argue that, after all, French is only 
one of the two thousand languages 
which have grown up since Babel 
separated us into nations, and that 
it is only under special circum- 
stances that it becomes essential to 
know it really well. This consider- 
ation appears to us to be an excuse 
for our indifference. 

To the French themselves the 
question takes a different form. To 
them it seems that they possess the 
great language of humanity, the 
essential vehicle of thought, the nat- 
ural expresser of grace and courtesy 
and wit. They urge that this view 
has been adopted by other countries ; 
that French has been raised, with 
the consent of Europe, to a sort of 
international position, for which it 
was recognised to be peculiarly fit- 
ted in consequence of its own merits, 
end of the political and literary in- 
fluence which it represented. His- 
tory, “the witness of time, the 
messenger of antiquity,” certainly 
confirms this argument. It shows 
us that French has gradually reached 
a place and obtained a power which 
no other language has acquired since 
Latin died away. Its universality 
and its precision have combined to 
render it the adopted channel of 
European communication, not only 
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for public purposes, but also to a 
great extent for social and daily 
wants. Even the results of the late 
war, far spreading as they are, seem 
scarcely likely to affect the empire 
which the French language has at- 
tained during the two last centuries. 
German has not the qualities to 
which the Continental world has 
grown accustomed by its long hand- 
ling of French. No other tongue can 
pretend to dispute the mastery; we 
may consequently expect to see 
French retain its ground, unweak- 
ened if not umassailed. Prince 
Bismark’s resolution to recognise it 
no longer as the accepted organ of 
diplomacy will have but small effect 
now that the upper classes of all 
Europe learn it as the first condition 
of their education. The true interest 
of its influence lies, however, inside 
the boundaries of its native land. 
Its force beyond those limits may 
constitute a question for the world 
at large; but its action within the 
frontiers is all that France itself 
need care for, and is all that we 
have to look at. The sketch which 
has been given here of its uses and 
peculiarities will probably suffice, 
incomplete and shadowy as it is, to 
show that it is a language which, 
by its special nature, and by the 
unbroken continuity of its employ- 
ment, can scarcely fail to produce 
distinct effects on those who speak 
it. It may be so with all other 
tongues ; but if it be true of them, 
it must assuredly be still more true 
of French. Its abundance, its pre- 
cision, its graceful forms, handled 
by a whole nation of dexterous, in- 
ventive speakers, constitute the best 
talking instrument we know of; 
that is tolerably evident. But how 
does it react on its proprietor ? what 
is its real share in the constitution 
of national character and of home 
life in France? 

Answers to questions such as 
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these can only be suggested; they 
cannot be put forward with any 
certainty, or with any expectation 
that they will carry conviction to 
those who hear them. The very 
principle of the possible effect of 
language on those who use it all 
day long may be rejected by many 
persons as an exaggeration or even 
an absurdity. And yet, in the case 
before ug, it is very difficult to 
doubt, after a real examination of 
French. habits, that they are gravely 
influenced by the need of talk, and 
by the practices which that. need 
provokes. To what other cause can 
we logically assign the marked dis- 
position of the French to seek each 
other in all the varying shapes which 
society can take? Why do they go 
to cafes, and sit together beneath 
the trees, and establish public meet- 
ing-places, and pay evening visits, 
and make acquaintance with almost 
every one they meet? The explana- 
tion which most English people will 
probably incline to give is, that all 
this happens because they are too 
frivolous, too incapable of sufticing 
singly for their needs, to be able to 
stop alone. That theory is spiteful, 
but untrue. The French are gene- 
rally competent to get through 
their time without side aid; but 
they are so resolutely convinced 
that mankind was not made for 
solitude, that its destiny is to mix 
and talk and laugh, that they 
imagine they are discharging one of 
the duties of humanity in flocking 
constantly together. But there 
would be no use in that if they did 
not talk: they do not meet to gaze 
in silence at each other; if such 
were the object held out to them, 
they would most certainly stay at 
home, for they are not gregarious, 
but communicative. May it not, 
then, be urged that it is the thirst 
for talk which induces all the rest, 
and that the outdoor habits of the 


people flow naturally from that main 
source? If this be granted, at all 
events as a probability, it becomes 
somewhat more easy to follow up 
the developments of the question. 
If talk be recognised as a general 
object and a natural occupation, if 
the longing for it be the true ex- 
planation of the marked social ten- 
dencies of the French, if their cus- 
toms are largely guided by the 
satisfaction of that ionging, it would 
seem to ensue, almost necessarily, 
that character as well as customs 
must be operated on by the same 
wide-spreading cause. But if so, 
this further influence would be pro- 
duced rather by the nature and 
composition of the talk than by the 
simple fact of its existence; and 
thus it is that the peculiarities of 
language would come into play, and 
would work out their consequence. 

That consequence would seem to 
assume several forms. The first of 


_these is a disposition to be excessive 


in the expression of most of the 
ordinary feelings. The French gen- 
erally speak with vehemence ; they 
use strong phrases and copious epi- 
thets ; they pile up description and 
imaginative colouring, and so get 
often led away beyond the exactness 
which more moderation would main- 
tain. This, however, would not be 
possible if the words at their dis- 
posal did not lend themselves to 
such a service. It is not, therefore, 
a mere product of excitability of 
nature, it is also, and in a great de- 
gree, a fruit of the language used, 
which leads on by its abundance, and 
stimulates by its powers of strong 
shading. Another and still more 
marked effect of Freneh in those 
who speak it asa native tongue, is 
to place at their command such in- 
numberable and admirable means of 
being polite, that it would be strange 
indeed if they resisted the tempta- 
tion. ‘ That French manners have 
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been in part nursed up to what 
they are by the direct action of 
the language in facilitating the ex- 
tremes of courtesy, is an argument 
which will generally be admitted, 
and which would alone suffice, so 
evident does it seem, to give some 
reason to the theory which is advo- 
cated here, of the influence of talk 
on character. A third result, though 
less distinctly traceable, is the foster- 
ing of gaiety by bright sentences 
and sunny words. French wit is a 
very different thing from English 
humour ; it is based on insinuation, 
suggestion, and comparison, and 
could have no existence, in its spe- 
cial form, if language did not aid it. 
This is distinctly provable by the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
translating French esprit; it cannot 
live or be in any other tongue. 
Whether the faculty of analysis, of 
Separating and grouping ideas, of 
- assigning its exact measure to each 
element of a subject, is better exer- 


cised in French than in other idioms, 
is one of those wide, open questions 
which it is scarcely prudent to dis- 


-cuss ; they lead too far. But it may 
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be indicated as meriting some con- 
sideration ; for, to such of us as are 
disposed to answer it in the affirma- 
tive, it would serveas an additional 
witness in support of the hypothe- 
sis which we are suggesting. 

And even if this hypothesis be a 
dream ; even if language drips over 
us without leaving a trace of its 
constant passage ; even if it possesses 
no kind of action, no sort of influ- 
ence over nations who could not live 
without it; even if French qualities 
and French defects are solely brought 
about by personal internal move- 
ments with which language has no 
connection, — even then we can 
scarcely fail to own that, reduced to 
the réle of a passive instrument of 
speech, with no power and no autho- 
rity of its own, French is a singularly 
winning and attractive tongue, which 
is marvellously well dealt in by its 
owners. None of us would consent 
to exchange English for it; but 
many of us would say, in imitation 
of the Frenchman’s compliment to 
England, “If English were not my 
language, I should wish that French 
were.” 
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CHAPTER VIII.—A GLIMPSE OF A SPANISH CASTLE. 


As we sat at dinner by a win- 
dow of the well-filled ladies’ coffee- 
room in the Belgravia Hotel, which 
apartment we chose in preference to 
dining alone, on that first summer’s 
evening, and watched the carriages 
go by with their occupants bound to 
the opera or other entertainments, I 
think Eva, notwithstanding her fa- 
tigue, shared in my elation of feeling, 
induced by the bright summer wea- 
ther and the liveliness of the scene 
both within and without, and she 
appeared in better spirits than at 
any time since we left Sirmoori. 
The evening dress of many of the 
gentlemen dining at the other tables, 
and the opera-cloaks of their com- 
panions, showed that they too were 
bound to some place of amusement, 
and we felt as if our honeymoon 
trip was about to begin. Hitherto 
all had been suffering on her part, 
and anxiety on mine: we might 
now look forward to a little unadul- 
terated pleasure ; and, but that she 
was too tired, we should have fol- 
lowed the example set all round, and 
then and there gone off to the opera 
too. Eva, however, was clearly un- 
equal to more present exertion, and 
retired to her room immediately after 
dinner, while I strolled forth to renew 
my acquaintance with the scenes I 
had not seen for so many years, and 
to walk down the elation of spirits 
which made rest impossible. And 
truly, if ever a man had apology 
for exaltation of feeling, I was that 
ene. Relieved from a hopeless state 
of debt, with the ban of exile attach- 
ing to it; possessor of a handsome 
fortune, and the prettiest girl in the 
world for a wife, whose sweet face 
had never for an instant been clouded 
by a shade of ill temper, and all 


whose thoughts were gentle and 
womanly; a holiday before us so 
long that no thought of its end need 
rise to disturb the pleasure of the 
moment,—all these things heaped 
upon me in half-a-dozen weeks: as 
I paced the street smoking my cigar, 
I felt how extraordinary, and also 
how utterly undeserved had been 
this stroke of fortune. All this good 
luck, too, had befallen without any 
drawback attached in the way of 
sacrifice of my military career. On 
the contrary, it would be easy now to 
exchange to a battery at home; and 
sweet would be garrison life in a 
crack troop even at Aldershot, or in 
Ireland, as compared with duty in a 
monotonous Indian cantonment. I 
smile now to think of the excite- 
ment produced by this arrival at a | 
noisy London caravansera, and the 
prospects of duty in the Long Valley 


or the Phoenix; but everything is 


comparative. Yet I must add that 
in reality rest and idleness, or even 
garrison life with a turn of field-days 
in the lovely spots just mentioned, 
were the last things I was actually 
looking forward to. 

With all these feelings of exalta- 
tion, a sense of our curious loneliness 
came over me. My poor mother 
—the faithful guardian of infancy, 
the sympathising companion of hoy- 
hood, the enthusiastic admirer of lat- 
er deeds, who thought me a miracle 
of talent because at Addiscombe I 
achieved a moderate place in the ar- 
tillery, and regarded my first ap- 
pointment to the Horse Artillery as 
a special testimony to my surpassing 
merits as a soldier, much as if such 
a thing had never happened to a 
subaltern before—she, alas! was no 
longer here to partake of the good 
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fortune which wouid have gratified 
her even more thanit did me. Nor 
had I a single near relation. Eva’s 
stock of that commodity in England 
was limited to her younger sister and 
the two maiden aunts in the country ; 
and as we had come almost as fast as 
the mails, we had not written before- 
hand to announce the specific date 
of arrival. The first impulse with 
most men returning to England 
would have been to send for their 
letters, but I did not expect any ; 
the next to go off to their clubs, but 
I did not yet belong to one. Not ex- 
pecting to come home, my name had 
been put down at the Union Jack 
only about seven years before, and 
so would not come up for ballot for 
some time yet. In default of this 
attraction, I bent my steps towards 
Westminster, and strolled into the 
great hall. The portals at the end 


apparently lay open to the public, 
judging from the numbers of comers 
and goers; and although a police- 


man made at first a feint of stopping 
me, I was allowed to proceed up to 
what I had no difficulty in recog- 
nising, from a well-known engravi 

as the lobby of the House of Cont 
mons. Although it was nearly ten 
o’clock, the place was pretty full of 
people pottering about—much as one 
would expect to see them outside a 
court-house while waiting for a ver- 
dict in an interesting trial. Mem- 
bers were coming in and out, and, 
thanks to pRotography, it was easy 
to distinguish several of the celeb- 
rities. Mr. Merrifield, amopg others, 
passed out towards some mysterious 
side-room in eager conversation with 
another member; and shortly after- 
wards Mr. Braham, large, solemn, 
mysterious, and well-dressed ; but all 
of them looking, strange to say, 
much like other human beings. 

I noticed what seemed an incon- 
gruous feature in this elaborately- 
decorated hall, a shabby stall in the 
corner, whereon were displayed a 
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plateful of conventional buns, some 
unwholesome-looking pork-pies, and 
portions of rice-pudding, of the kind 
ill affected by schoolboys, distribut- 
ed in shabby tea-cups. The notion 
of supplying refreshments to the 
weary lobby-waiters was apparently 
a happy afterthought, which had 
not suggested itself to the architect, 
but had been left for subsequent 
consideration to supply, the dis- 
tinction proper between the lower 
order of beings for whose benefit 
they were furnished, and the happy 
mortals to whom these charmed por- 
tals are open, being properly signified 
by the quality of the viands. But 
yet, surely there is no mistaking that 
face, that shaggy eyebrow and saga- 
cious mouth, of the tall short-sight- 
ed man who, having just consumed a 
portion of pork-pie and a tea-cup of 
pudding, finishes his appetising sup- 
per with a currant-bun and a pint 
of bottled ale. To ascertain if this 
be so is worth the price of a glass 
of sherry. ‘Yes,” said the man 
who served it, “that is the Right 
Honourable Thomas Sinnick. Yes, 
of course, this is the members’ re- 
freshment stall, but any private 
party is allowed to make use of it 
likewise.” Well, then, Cabinet Min- 
isters are evidently just like ordin- 
ary mortals, except that they seem 
to be blessed with extraordinary 
digestions; and I wondered how 
much of the damage set down to the 
wear and tear of Parliamentary 
life must really be due to the tricks 
members play with their stomachs. 
But while pondering on the incon- 
gruity of this shabby stall in the 
splendid lobby, and the fact that 
the assembly which professes to ad- 
minister all the affairs of the nation 
could not do better for the susten- 
ance of its own body than supply 
pork-pies and currant-buns, a bell 
rings, there is a certain commotion, 
and the onlookers are thrust uncere- 
moniously into an outer hall. 
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“Only fancy,” said some one by 
me, ‘a division on old Falconer’s mo- 
tion, and here is half-past ten ; I doubt 
if the bill will come on to- night. 2 

Just then I noticed a gentleman, 
who, having advanced confidently 
up the hall, was ignominiously 
thrust on one side by a burly police- 
man, and on his turning round, I 
recognised a personage who had 
lately held an exalted position. in 
India, next only indeed to the Lord 
High Commissioner’s, the dispenser 
of unlimited patronage, the con- 


- firmer of sentences on evil-doers, the 


preceded on public occasions by four 
aides-de-camp. 

““Ha! Captain West,” said, he on 
recognising me, “have you come 
home? Glad to meet you again. 
You see,” said he, smiling, “ Parlia- 
mentary officials are no respecter of 
persons. They act as if they repre- 
sented the authority of the nation, 


“Well, I don’t know,” said the 
old gentleman; “I suspect there is 
not much use beginning with this 
sort of work at my time of life; but 
clearly the world is divided into two 
classes—the men who are in Parlia-. 
ment, and the men who are not 
But if a few young fellows like you, 
now, who know all the ins and outs 
of army business, were to get into 
the House, there would be some use 
in it. It’s quite distressing to see 
the ignorance there is about military 
affairs. I have no doubt there will 
be any quantity of nonsense talked 
to-night.” 

“ What,then, is the debate about ?” 
said I, blushing at his chance allu- 
sion to my secret desires. 

“The second reading of the Army 
Bill, to be sure (army bills are a 
standing dish nowadays)—that is, 
if there is time for it to come on to- 
night.” 


and were responsible to nobody. pone then the strangers began to 


This is the sort of thing we must move in again, and so Sir Philip 
expect all round when the days of a passed on, “while I, much ruminat- 


republic come upon us.” ing, turned my steps homewards. . 

“So it seems, indeed,” I replied; Clearly there is no time to be lost, 
“but I suppose your Excellency” (ex- if my castle in the air is ever to 
cuse my blunder, but I was forget- become a reality, after all the risks, 
ting we are not still in India) ‘‘means too, that have been run on account 
to find a place here before long ?” of it. 


CHAPTER IX.—ON BUSINESS. 


Next morning we felt inclined to 
dally an indefinite time over break- 
fast (and I am bound to say the 
attendance at the Belgravia is com- 
petent to work up to any point of 
dilatoriness on the part of the visit- 
ors), the sense of rest after the jour- 
ney was so great, and the pleasure 
of watching Eva, now beginning to 
look fresh and bright again, no 
longer oppressed and weary with 
travel. But business must be done. 
The first thing in this way was of 
course to visit one’s tailor, the next 
to go to the city and make acquaint- 


ance with Messrs. Paterson & Co. 
There was a difficulty at first as to 
what to do for Eva, who had never 
been left alone for so long since we 
were married; but she declared un- 
packing would be full occupation, 
and then Sybil and her aunts had 
to be written to; so it was agreed 
she should remain at the hotel while 
I went to the city, and that then 
we would go shopping together in 
the afternoon—for of course Eva 
also wanted a lot of things—and 
wind up bya visit to the opera in 
the evening. 
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Ah me! There is a melancholy 
pleasure in recalling the sweet anx- 
iety of these first days of our Eng- 
lish honeymoon! Affairs of state 
have taken far less trouble to settle 
than the little details which had 
now to be arranged from hour to 
hour for my young wife’s comfort 
and our joint pleasure. A summons 
to Windsor has caused less excite- 
ment than did the anticipation of 
this first visit to the opera. 

A visit to St. James’s Street, where 
the pressing requirements had to be 
supplied which every man must 
need who has not had the run of a 
tailor’s shop for a dozen years, and 
a call at a music-seller’s for the opera 
tickets, made it noon when I got to 
Gracechurch Street, and I confess to 
feeling some perturbatién as I drew 
near to the lawyers’ chambers, and 
to a sensation of relief on seeing the 
name of Paterson, Herries, & Crouch, 
conspicuous on one of a number of 
plates, at the entrance of a large 
block of new offices. I had taken 
the precaution of sending word 
early in the morning by a messen- 
ger of my intended visit, and found 
Mr. Paterson waiting to receive me ; 
a little elderly man with a slightly 
Scotch accent, a shrewd face, a 
rather slow manner, and a very ob- 
vious wig. After a few minutes 
spent over inquiries about Eva’s 
health, our voyage, and so forth, we 
fell at once to the business in hand, 
and he proceeded to explain various 
particulars about my uncle and my 
succession to his fortune. They had 
been friends from boyhood, it ap- 
peared, having been articled pupils 
to the same firm. My uncle followed 
the profession for some years, but 
gave up practice on inheriting a for- 
tune of thirty thousand pounds, in 
his case also from an uncle. From 
this time he retained an office in the 
city, but his principal employment 
_ was dabbling in shares and securi;y 
ties, a process which afforded him 
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apparently constant occupation and 
amusement, and by which he gene- 
rally made a few hundreds a-year. 
The increase in his fortune was, how- 
ever, mainly due to the savings re- 
sulting from economical habits ; and 
when he died it was considerably 
more than double the original sum, 
distributed among an immense var- 
iety of investments. Thus had been 
passed a thoroughly respectable, and, 
it must be added, useless life—re- 
creations in the share market being 
diversified by the occupation of ang- | 
ling on the Thames, a pursuit to 
which he was almost equally devot- 
ed, and which absorbed all the time 
not spent in the city. This was his 
life for ten months of every year, 
broken only by an annual bout of 
salmon-fishing in Scotland, which, 
strange to say, did not have the 
effect of diminishing his fondness 
for angling in a punt. “I often,” 
said Mr. Paterson, “turned the con- 
versation to his relatives, at times 
when he would be dining and sleep- 
ing at my house, or when I have 
been staying down at Twickenham 
with him, but he usually turned 
the conversation to something else. 
Your uncle was a reserved man al- 
ways, but he grew more so as he 
grew older, and was especially re- 
served on this point. Last Novem- 
ber he had a very sharp chest attack, 
and sent for me to go down to 
Twickenham. ‘I feel as if it would 
go hard with me, Paterson,’ said he, 
‘and I can see my doctor looks anx- 
ious; I think I ought to make my 
will.’ This was the first intimation 
he had ever given me that no will 
was made; and but that I knew 
from experience this is the one thing 
about which even the most business- 
like men are often unbusiness-like, 
I should have been more surprised 
than I was. I quite agreed with 
him that he should do so without 
loss of time, and presumed he wished 
me to draw the will. Yes, he de- 
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sired this, but was in doubt about 
the disposition of his property. 
What, I asked, were his general 
ideas, as to dividing it among rel- 
atives or leaving it to one heir? 
Well, he said, he rather thought 
of bequeathing it among various 
charities. About this we had a 
good deal of discussion, and I op- 
posed the idea strongly. After some 
time, when pressed on the point, he 
said that, so far as he knew, he had 
no near relations other than your- 
self; and.he told me for the first 
time who you were. I then said I 
thought it was the natural and pro- 
per thing to specify you as his heir, 
as in fact you would have been if 
there had been no will. He did 
not at first seem to like the idea; 
and at last, when I kept him to the 
point, he asked petulantly, What 
claim you had on him, or what 
you had done to deserve a fortune? 
I replied that your estrangement 
from him had been very much his 
own doing, and that there was no 
reason to suppose he would not have 
come to esteem you, if you had be- 
come better acquainted. You must 
not suppose,” added Mr. Paterson, 
drily, ‘that I was particularly pre- 
possessed in your favour, for” (bow- 
ing slightly and smiling) ‘I had not 
then the pleasure of knowing you; 
but, so far as my experience goes, 
money left to charities is often as 
good as wasted, and I think, too, it 
is more proper in every way, and 
tends to prevent trouble and_litiga- 
tion, that people should leave their 
property among their family.” 

I ventured, interrupting, to ask 
why he did not suggest that he 
himself should be successor to the 
property. He had at least as much 
claim on my uncle’s consideration 
as any one else, certainly more than 
I had. [I could not express too 
strongly my feeling that my succes- 
sion was wholly undeserved, and I 
blamed myself now, when it was 
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too late, for not having, as the 
younger of the two, made advances 
to him. But as the case stood, 
surely an old friend had better 
claims than an unknown relative ? 
“That is a fair question,” said Mr. 
Paterson; ‘‘ but 1 should not have 
liked your uncle to think that any 
feeling about his inheritance might 
have been at the bottom of our in- 
timacy. And,” he added,, with a 
shrewd smile, “ as perhaps the assur- 
ance from an old lawyer that he 
has as much money as he wants 
may be received with suspicion, I 
may add that I don’t think your 
uncle would have left me his pro- 
perty, even if I had proposed it. 
We were very good friends, but not 
quite so thick as that. 
“Well, to resume. That day 
nothing was settled ; and the follow- 
ing day, which was a Saturday, I 
went down again to Twickenham 
to stay over the Sunday with him. 
Your uncle was still very ill, although 
up and dressed every day; and it 
seemed doubtful if he would get 
over the attack. We did not speak 
about the will till the Sunday even- 
ing, when he broached the subject 
himself. He had been thinking a 
good deal about it, he said, and con- 
sidered that on the whole it would 
be better to leave thé money in his 
family. He felt doubts, however, 
about you, knowing nothing of your 
history since you went out to India. 
You might be a spendthrift or worse. 
Excuse my plain speaking, but I 
want you to understand exactly 
how matters stood. Well, I said, 
I suppose one can find out all about 
him at the Horse Guards. 1 will 
make inquiries there, if you wish, on 
the understanding that if you are 
answered satisfactorily, I have your 
authority to prepare the will in his 
favour. He agreed to this, and I 
took a note of instructions regarding 
some small bequests to be included 
in the draft. I came up to town 
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next morning before he was out of 
bed, and went straight to the Horse 
Guards. They referred me _ there 
to the adjutant-general of artillery, 
T think was the name of the official, 
into whose room I was shown. 
This gentleman appeared to fancy I 
had come about some claim against 
you, for he was very curt at first, 
and said it was no part of Horse 
Guards’ work to collect officers’ debts ; 
but I explained how matters stood, 
and that a rich relation desired to 
make a testamentary disposition in 
your favour, provided he should get 
satisfactory assurances as to your 
character, and the officer eventually 
became very frank and communica- 
tive. He did not know you per- 
sonally, he said, but he was able to 
give a very good account of you. 
The best proof that you stood well 
with the authorities was, he said, 
that you were the junior second 
captain (is that the right name?) 
in the regiment serving with the 
Horse Artillery. I asked if he could 
say whether you were married; and 
a clerk who was referred to produced 
a big register which replied in the 
negative. I thought your uncle 
would be pleased to know this, be- 
longing, as we both did, to the fra- 
ternity of bachelors; but you see the 
register only dealt with things in 
esse, not with futurity. 

“Well, the long and short of the 
story is, that I took the first oppor- 
tunity of going down to Twicken- 
ham with the draft; your uncle 
was satisfied, and the will was pre- 
nared and duly executed a few days 
later. Your uncle got over this at- 
tack, and might have been alive 
now, but for imprudence in going 
out punt-fishing one cold day in the 
beginning of March. This brought 
on another attack of bronchitis, 
which carried him off almost in a 
few hours. I was’ down in Scot- 
land at the time, and did not re- 
ceive his housekeeper’s letter till he 
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was dead. I must talk to you more 
about your uncle at another time; 
we shall have plenty of oppor- 
tunities for doing that, but you 
will want to know first about the 
will. Well, I felt a little anxious 
lest he should have altered it, for 
he was so much in the habit 
of constantly changing his invest- 
ments from one thing to another, 
that there was a likelihood he might 
begin to play with his will in the 
same way; but perhaps he would 
searcely have done this without 
consulting me, and in fact the will 
was found intact. There is a charge 
of the interest on five thousand 
pounds to a cousin in Scotland, a 
maiden lady, whom he used to visit 
occasionally when he went down 
there; and there is a bequest of a 
thousand pounds to me as executor, 
which will repay me for my trouble 
in the matter; and there are suitable 
legacies to his three servants, and 
the rest of the property is left ab- 
solutely to you, with, so far as I can 
see, no charge upon it, equitable or 
otherwise.”’ 

Mr. Paterson then went into de- 
tails. The property was being 
scheduled, and, so far as could be 
told yet, the present income consid- 
erably exceeded the sum previously 
advised, three thousand five hun- 
dred a-year; but a good many of 
the investments were of a somewhat 
speculative kind, which would re- 
quire constant watching; and they 
were so numerous and scattered 
that it would take up my whole 
time to look after them, as it did 
my uncle’s, if I went into the busi- 
ness myself, or else involve a heavy 
charge for agency, and very possibly 
result in losses. The house pro- 
perty at Twickenham was a good 
investment, the leases having long 
terms to run; at any rate there was 
no need to be in a hurry about con- 
verting it: but Mr. Paterson recom- 
mended a gradual consolidation of 
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the scattered share investments into 
a few good securities, railway de- 
bentures, guaranteed India railway 
stock, and so forth. This would 
reduce the income somewhat, but 
would render the property secure and 
manageable. He had taken upon 
himself to let the house at Twicken- 
ham furnished for the summer, as 
he thought I should prefer living in 
London at first, or travelling. Then 
about the succession and residuary 
duties. ‘To pay these and the pro- 
bate out of the estate would cause 
a sensible permanent reduction of 
income, and although this was the 
way in which legatees usually settled 
the matter, he would nevertheless 
venture to suggest that the amount 
of the duty should be repaid to the 
estate by a loan, which could be 
easily raised at a low rate on the 
security available, to be paid off out 
of income in, say, four or five years. 
This would be the prudent course. 
‘You will find it quite as easy,” said 
Mr. Paterson, ‘‘to live on two thou- 
sand five hundred or three thousand 
a year as on the larger income; and 
the increase, accruing gradually as the 
charge is paid off, will come in very 
suitably should your family expenses 
increase by-and-by.” As tothefunds 
for present purposes, it would take 
some time to schedule the estate and 
make it over to me, but in the 
mean time I could of course draw 
what was necessary. Perhaps the 
best plan would be to open an ac- 
count with Sturrock’s, with whom 
the firm banked. I had already 
drawn a thousand pounds, but there 
was still a balance of dividends at 
credit of the current account of the 
estate, and of course there would be 
no difficulty about expenditure ad 
interim. “Only,” said the old 
gentleman; “I hope you will allow 
me to take the liberty of offering a 
caution on this head. Of course I 
do not know but what my advice 
may be quite superfluous and out of 


place, but still I have always been 
given to understand that army offi- 
cers are disposed to be rather free 
with their money; anyhow, young 
married people are certainly given 
that way sometimes, so I would just 
venture to say that people will 
always find it much easier to expand 
in their way of living than to pull 
in, and that it is just as easy within 
certain bounds to live on any given 
sum as on double the amount. So 
far as my experience goes, the people 
on good incomes find just as much 
difficulty to keep within their means 
as those who are only moderately 
well off. In fact, if it wasn’t the 
well-to-do folks who get into trouble 
about money matters as well as the 
poor, we lawyers should often have 
a slack time of it. Everything de- 
pends on the scale on which you 
make a beginning.” 

In conversation of this kind an 
hour and a half passed very quickly, 
during which, notwithstanding its 
absorbing interest, I could not but 
be sensible of the drollery of the 
situation, in that a poor beggar like 
me, whose connection with the 
banking interest had hitherto been 
limited to the anxious provision of 
the monthly quotas on my humble 
loan, should now be gravely discus- 
sing the comparative advantages of 
investing in the London and White- 
hall or the Metropolitan and Pro- 
vincial Bank, and other financial pro- 
blems of the like sort. But although 
the office was a large one and full of 
clerks, no one came in to inter- 
rupt us, and the old gentleman 
did not seem to be in any hurry. 
I was introduced to Mr. Roberts, 
the managing clerk—the two part- 
ners were both absent—and re- 
turned to lunch at the hotel with 
a very vivid sensation of regret, 
amid all the excitement created by 
this verification of the first news of 
my good fortune, that my uncle’s 
strange cynicism made it impossible 
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to feel that affection for his memory 
I would fain have accorded to it, 
and that his bequest had not come to 
me from personal intimacy and re- 
gard instead of acold sense of family 
duty. I confess also, and not with- 
out shame, to an uncomfortable sen- 
sation while reflecting that, until 
the succession duties were paid, and 
his control as executor over the es- 
tate concluded, it was in Mr. Pater- 
son’s power to walk off to America 
with the whole of my uncle’s pro- 
perty. 

That afternoon Eva and I went 
shopping, for, having come from 
India, she had of course nothing 
to wear; and a Bond street mil- 
liner had accordingly the satisfac- 
tion of seeing one or two of her bon- 
nets and other matters of ornamental 
apparel set off in a manner which 
must have made the young lady 
who acted as lay-figure to the estab- 
lishment feel henceforward her own 
complete incompetence for the post. 
We then drove to the Park, and 
alighting, took seats in the drive and 
watched the procession of carriages. 
Eva had never been in London before, 
save for an hour or so while passing 
through; and except that she de- 
clared herself ashamed of her bon- 
net, which, having been made in 
India, partook of last year’s fashion 
—an anxiety quite needless, for any- 
thing would have looked becoming 
on her—she greatly enjoyed the 
scene, which is certainly to a new- 
comer the most striking one in 
town. Simple pleasures often please 
most. But the result of the shop- 
ping and walking combined was 
that she returned to the hotel so 
fatigued and faint as to be unable 
to sit up to dinner, and the opera 
was out of the question. Clearly 
the effects of that horrid journey 
had not been overcome yet, and 
much care and rest were needed to 
restore my little wife to her health. 
I ought of course to have called in 
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medical aid, and an experienced 
physician would certainly have en- 
joined abstention from London 
amusements and the racket of hotel 
life; but Eva declared she was only 
tired, and I was too thoughtless or 
self-occupied to press the point. 
Young people seldom understand 
what is prudent in these matters. 
They trifle with health till that 
treasure is lost. 

Next morning she was better, 
and while we were discussing a late 
breakfast Mr. Paterson called on his 
way to the city to make her acquaint- 
ance. His references the,day before 
to my married state had been of the 
briefest, and I could guess that he 
was open to receive any impression 
regarding an Indian wife, and was 
prepared for anything monstrous 
he might meet, and it was amusing 
to see his change of expression im- 
mediately on coming into the room. 
In five minutes the old gentleman 
was thoroughly fascinated, as who 
would not have been by so sweet a 
face and such unaffected and natural 
refinement? He went away having 
engaged us to dine at his house the 
following day ; and hearing Eva say 
that she was fond of music, the din- 
ner was fixed for six o’clock, in order 
that we might all go to Covent Gar- 
den afterwards. But one little com- 
plication occurred. Mr. Paterson was 
beginning to speak to Eva about my 
accession of fortune, which she, [ 
think, took at first to be meant as a 
compliment to her, whereon I inter- 
rupted him by saying, “Mr. Pater- 
son, Eva, is managing some pro- 
perty which has been left to me 
lately, about which I will speak to 
you by-and-by;” and he took the 
hint and stopped talking on this 
topic; but I could discern an ex- 
pression of amused surprise on his 
face, as much as to say, how comes 
all this affection with so little con- 
fidence? But indeed there had been 
little opportunity during the jour- 
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ney to talk about business, Eva hav- 
ing been too weak and ill to take an 
interest in such things; and so the 
idea had taken root to say nothing 
about it then, but to keep the an- 
nouncement for a little surprise on 
our arrival. 

Accordingly, after Mr. Paterson 
was gone, I told Eva that the pro- 
perty he had referred to had just 
come to me from an uncle, and was 
very considerable, and in fact had 
quite made a change in my position 
and plans in life. This indeed, I 
added, was the pleasant business 
which has brought us home. Eva 
was naturally delighted at this news ; 
she had always fancied, she said, 
that the business was something to 
do with the Horse Guards, which 
officers were always talking about. 
“But have you really got as much 
money as you want? Mamma told 
me that all artillery officers were 
dreadfully poor, and that I should 
have to be very careful and saving, 
and think about every farthing I 
spent on dress and everything else, 
and I felt horribly anxious yester- 
day after the shopping, when I saw 
what a lot of money you paid.” 
But should I leave the army? she 
hoped not. She admired her hus- 
band, she was pleased to say, in his 
uniform, and it was so nice having 
pretty chargers to ride. 

I explained that there would be 
time enough to think about leaving 
the army, or staying in it, a couple 
of years hence, when my leave 
would come to an end; and that 
meantime we could look about us, 
and frame a scheme of life. 

““Oh, how charming!” said Eva, 
with two of the prettiest hands in 
the world resting crossed on my 
shoulder ; “‘then it won’t be wicked 
extravagance to go to the opera, and 
to get some proper dresses, and to 
buy Syb and my aunts and Mary 
Drew something nice to take down 
to Leatherby *” 


“There is nothing, my darling” 
(this “after compliments,” as they 
say in the preamble of an Eastern 
letter), ‘“‘ between your wishes and 
your conscience. I think our purse 
will stand as many opera tickets as 
you are likely to want, and you can't 
dress too nicely to please your old 
husband ; and as for the presents for 
your sister and aunts, let us go out 
and choose them this very morning.” 

“But where was the property ?” 
Eva asked; ‘“‘and was there a nice 
house on it?” I explained that it 
was not landed property, but shares 
and suchlike investments, some of 
them more or less risky, and which 
ought to be converted as soon as pos- 
sibleinto more substantial securities ; 
and, in fact, that this conversion 
was the principal business on hand. 
“Oh! I never shall be able to un- 
derstand all about that,” said Eva; 
“but I thought a property always 
meant a house and grounds. Mr. 
Drew and Mr. Bamfylde, and all the 
gentlemen of property about Leath- 
erby, all have houses and grounds. 
But I suppose you will buy a house 
and grounds with a pretty garden, 
by-and-by, won’t you? It will be 
so nice to have a pretty flower-garden 
all of our own.” 

A dissertation was thereupon com- 
menced, with all the authority due 
to my recently-acquired knowledge 
on the subject, regarding the loss 
arising in the transfer of investments 
from superior stocks to land, by reason 
of the smaller interest obtainable 
from the latter species of security, but 
the pretty listener did not appear to 
follow me, and tried in vain to seem 
interested in the matter, so I put off 
initiating her further into the mys- 
teries of my affairs till a more con- 


.venient season. It would clearly 


be premature to bother her little 
head with such matters at present. 


“No letter from your sister or 
aunts this morning?’ I asked next 
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day at breakfast. ‘What can have 
happened that they don’t write ?” 

Eva blushed, looking prettier than 
ever. ‘‘Oh, my dearest Charlie! what 
will you say? I’m afraid it’s all my 
fault for never having written.” 

‘*Not written! You don’t mean 
to say that you’ve not let them 
know of our arrival? I thought 
you wrote the first morning we were 
here, while I went into the city ?” 

“Oh yes, I fully intended to; 
but then, you know, I was unpack- 
ing, and then I got so tired and had 
to lie down, and then you came 
back, and then we went out to- 
gether, you know, and then I was 
so unwell in the evening, and all 
yesterday there really was not a 
moment. Dear little Syb, I hope 
she won’t think me unkind. I am 
sure I never meant to be.” 

“Well, I should fear both she 
and your aunts may feel a little 
hurt, when they learn that we have 
been three days in England, and 
have never sent them even a line to 
tell them of it. -However, the best 
thing to do now is to telegraph and 
ask Sybil to come up and join us at 
once.” 

Eva was sure her aunt would 
never allow her to come. Aunt 
Emily never let any of the girls go 
away from home without accom- 
panying them. Mamma’s_instruc- 
tions had been very. strict on this 
point. 

“Very good, then, let us ask one 
of your aunts to come up too. We 
should be delighted to see her, and 
why should she not enjoy a visit to 
town as well as her niece ?” 

It would indeed be charming if 
Aunt Emily could come up, Eva said, 
but she did not think either of them 
would go away from home just now. 
Aunt Honoria never went anywhere, 
and Aunt Emily could not leave 
Mary Drew. She was equally cer- 
tain that they would never answer a 
telegram, which would only have the 
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effect of flurrying them. However, 
the telegram was duly despatched, 
and Eva went to her room to write 
her letter, resisting all my proposals 
that she should use the more con- 
venient writing-table provided in 
our sitting-room. 

That evening we dined with Mr. 
Paterson at his house in Sackville 
Street, a party of six to fill the 
opera-box, as he said, apologising 
for the small number of guests to 
nieet us; Mr. and Mrs. Herries, anda 
young lady, a pupil of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, who was a sort of 
ward of his, and reputed to be a 
very fine singer; but we had not an 
opportunity of hearing her that even- 
ing. Herries appeared a good deal 
younger than his partner, and a very 
different sort of man, with dark hair 
and beard, aquiline nose, and quick 
active eyes mounted with spectacles. 
Mrs. Herries was a tall, handsome 
woman, with a refined and melan- 
choly face. Although the dinner was 
for half-a-dozen persons, it would 
have served for twenty. here was 
a needless profusion of courses, 
wines, and waiters; and although 
we sat down soon after six, it was 
barely over in time for the opera. 
The young ladies both looked tired ; 
Mr. Herries became silent; while I 
felt thoroughly angry with myself 
when a droll thought came into 
my head that possibly all this 
demonstration was a mere blind, 
that Mrs. Herries was a graceful 
accomplice of the sort described 
in a sensation novel, and that the 
old lawyer had made his plans to 
start for Liverpool after the opera. 
Mr. Paterson, however, happily un- 
conscious of the dark suspicions en- 
tertained about him, and who was 
evidently fascinated by Eva’s pretty 
face and winning manners, did not 
appear to find the time at all too 
long, but enjoyed his party .im- 
mensely, doing the honours of the 
table with great empressement, while 
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Mrs. Herries was apparently not a 
person with too much employ- 
ment, or likely to be soon bored. 
However, we got to the opera at 
last. Mr. Paterson had secured a 
box on the grand tier; and although 
the piece happened to be one of 
Verdi’s feeblest, Eva’s gratification 
at this her first visit was sufficiently 
evident, albcit she was not given to 
be demonstrative in public, and I 
found sufficient pleasure in admiring 
her, and observing the admiration 
she created. The young lady from 
the Royal Academy—who, by the 
way, was very well looking and set 
off the box excellently —took a keen 
professional interest in the perform- 
ance, informing me in confidence 


CHAPTER X,—EXTENDS 


As Eva had foretold, her aunt 
did not prove equal to the emer- 
gency of answering by telegram ; 
but she, as well as Sybil, wrote in 
reply to Eva’s letter by return of 
post; and, as she also. foretold, 
Sybil was not to be allowed to join 
us. Her aunt did not feel at liberty 
to trust her away from home without 
themselves, nor could they either of 
them accept our invitation; Aunt 
Emily was unwell, and Aunt Hono- 
ria could not leaye home just at 
present (Aunt Honoria never did 
leave home, Eva said), but would 
not we go down at once and stay as 
long as we could spare time for? 
And as it appeared the estate would 
not be scheduled for some time, and 
there was really no urgent business 
to keep us in town, we started off 
a day or two afterwards, not, how- 
ever, before we had promised to 
occupy Mr. Paterson’s house on our 
return, instead of stopping at the 
Belgravia, and also to pay Mrs. Her- 
ries a visit at Bushey. 

“This is a small world we live 


in,” said the old gentleman, as he 
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that Cipriani had no voice left to 
speak of, and shaking her head 
ominously at a certain doubtful 
shake of the prima donna. Mr. 
Paterson, who had done justice to 
his good dinner, after the first half- 
hour went fast asleep; while Mr. 
Herries, discovering an acquaintance 
in the stalls, went down and spent 
the evening in an animated conver- 
sation with him apparently on busi- 
ness. We returned to the hotel in 
great spirits, but Eva was very tired 
and unfit for exertion next day. 
These amusements must evidently 
be indulged in with caution, if the 
recovery of her strength was not to 
be retarded. 


ACQUAINTANCE, 


bid us good-bye. ‘Only think that 
Mrs. West should have been brought 
up at Leatherby, a place I know so 
well. The fact is that one of the 
members, Mr. Sheepshanks, is a very 
old friend. A most truly excellent 
man he is, indeed, and owns half 
the town. I wish you could know ~ 
him. I would send an introduc- 
tion and ask him to call and see 
you, but that I know it would be 
of no use. He never visits any- 
where.” 

I was not impressed with any 
eager longing to make the acquaint- 
ance of the excellent Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, and intimated that we could 
bear the deprivation with resigna- 
tion; but we promised to take the 
opportunity to go over his factory, 
which Mr. Paterson said was one of 
the largest and most interesting in 
the kingdom. And we started off 
one fine morning by the Gloucester 
express. 

If London was delightful in the 
latter days of a fresh June, what 
shall be said of the charms of the 
country, which in our brief hotel 
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life we had almost forgotten to 
think about? Except in the valley 
of the Thames by Maidenhead, the 
country is at first uninteresting ; 
nevertheless the greenness of the 
grass, the splendid trees, the soft air, 
the mere sensation of living in such 
a country after so long an exile from 
it, was an ecstasy in itself; this 
ride brought back the sensation of 
delight given by our first journey 
through Kent. But it is useless to 
expatiate on these sensations; the 
long absence must be undergone 
from these sweet English scenes 
before the full delight of visiting 
them can be felt. 

Leatherby appeared at first sight 
to be one of those towns so common 
in England which exist in defiance 
of all principles of political econ- 
omy, serving no apparent purpose 
but to send a member or two to 
Parliament, and to furnish a liveli- 
hood to about ten times the number 
of small tradesmen really needed 
for supplying the wants of the pop- 
ulation, and where they live like 
fish in a pond by preying on each 
other, the butcher selling dear meat 
to the baker, and the baker dear 
bread to the butcher, and the 
plumber taking out his share of 
a livelihood by small jobs in bad 
workmanship all round; while a few 
farmers and small annuitants con- 
tribute the surplus expenditure, 
which forms, after’ all, the ultimate 
means of support to the whole com- 
munity. This was the apparent 
aspect of the sleepy little town, 
which lies, sheltered and stuffy, 
nestled among hills on the banks 
of the Yew, at this part of its 
course merely a _ shallow trout- 
stream. But this first impres- 
sion was dispelled at sight of the 
large mill referred to by Mr. Pater- 
son, which rose up above the bank 
of the river, quite destroying by its 
size the due perspective of the hills, 
yet forming, with its ivy-covered 
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walls and shelter of tall poplars a not 
unpleasing feature in the landscape. 
The town, it was evident, lived 
upon the mill, or as it was always 
called, the factory; while the spare 
spendings of the neighbouring far- 
mers aforesaid, and the occasional 
country gentlemen who were too 
lazy or good-natured to do all their 
shopping in Yewcester or London, 
came in as a sort of bonus or extra 
dividend to the grocers and drapers 
of the place. The town generally 
appeared to belong to Mr. Sheep- 
shanks; the two trucks which stood 
in the station siding had a decayed 
label on each with his address, 
which seemed to do permanent 
duty on behalf of the mill: the 
Fore Street was adorned by a towr. 
hall, with an inscription notifying 
that it had been erected by John 
Sheepshanks, Esquire, M.P. for the 
borough ; a tablet in the south aisle 
of the parish church proclaimed that 
it had been restored at the sole 
expense of the same generous repre- 
sentative, who, by the way, was a 
Dissenter himself, and always went 
to the Independent chapel; while a 
new church in the lower part of the 
town had been built entirely at his 
cost. The greater portion of the 
lower town, moreover, consisted of 
neat terraces constructed by him for 
his operatives in the days of the 
ten-pound householder. The other 
member was a certain Lord Wray- 
mouth, at present holding a sub- 
ordinate post in the Government— 
an elderly gentleman, whose father, 
the Earl of Stowe, had declined to 
make way for him at a reasonable 
age—who himself did not own an 
acre of land in the borough, where 
he never appeared except at election 
times, and whose principal connec- 
tion with the place appeared to 
consist in an annual subscription 
of five-and-twenty pounds to the 
town races. 

But all this information I acquired 
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by degrees, and not during our jour- 
ney to Leatherby. Sybil and Mary 
Drew met us at the station, and we 
walked up the little town to the 
house, sending our boxes by the 
Three Butts omnibus. Sybil was 
very like Eva, not quite so tall, but 
almost as pretty, and with the same 
profusion of light-brown wavy hair ; 
very shy at first and always more or 
less so when in my company, but 
able to talk sometimes, as I could 
judge by the peals of gentle laughter 
to be heard on sundry occasions 
afterwards when the three girls were 
alone together. Of course there was 
an immense deal of kissing on the 
platform between them, the station- 
master and local porter notwith- 
standing ; nor were the civil greet- 
ings to ‘* Miss Eva” of those officials 
and the stout fellow who combined 
the functions of driver and conductor 
of the omnibus unpleasing to witness ; 
nor those of one or two old acquaint- 
ances whom we met on our progress 
up Church Street—old Miss Barbour, 
to wit, who acknowledged to sixty, 
but stood recorded in the parish 
register as a ratepayer for fifty-five 
years—and young Harry Perkins, 
Mr. Fergusson’s apprentice, who 
blushed up to the eyes as he found 
all escape cut off, and so came and 
shook hands all round. 

The Miss Bartons’ house was in 
the best and most retired street, 
which terminated in the churchyard, 
and hence derived its name. A 
cheerful gutter with a stream of clear 
water ran down beside each pave- 
ment in front, and at the back was 
a steep garden well furnished with 
fruit and terminated by the willow- 
bordered stream. On the other bank 
of this was a meadow, beyond which 
the view was stopped by the poplars 
and higher walls of the mill, above 
which again rose the tops of the 
steep hills enclosing the valley. 
The house was an old-fashioned one 
of two storeys, which looked among 
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its loftier neighbours right and left 
as if the builders had forgotten to 
pull it down when renewing the rest 
of the street. Right of the passage 
was the dining-parlour, left of it 
the drawing-room: the kitchen and 
offices projected at the back on 
a lower level, and looking on the 
garden also was the girl’s school-room. 
The upper floor was more irregular, 
the constructor having apparently 
designed it on the principle that 
every room should be approached by 
a flight of steps up or down. The 
house had been furnished in the 
time of Mr. Barton’s childhood, and 
the chairs and tables partook of the 
spindle-like and perpendicular char- 
acter affected by upholsterers fifty 
years ago; while time had so far left 
its mark on them that it was diffi- 
cult to say what had been the origi- 
nal colour of the coverings which 
matched the curtains of an enormous 
four-post bedstead, filling up the 
best part of the spare rcom now 
appropriated to Eva, and last per- 
manently occupied by the late Mrs. 
Barton, who died about tea years 
after her son went to India. The 
drawing-room ornaments were in 
keeping. Conspicuous over the fire- 
place was the portrait of a certain 
Captain Bowyard, who, after having 
served for thirty years in the late 
East India Company’s Marine, even- 
tually obtained the distinction of a 
seat in the Court of Directors. This 
worthy, who had a high forehead, a 
white wig, one epaulette, and a con- 
siderable stomach, and appeared a 
sort of unintellectual likeness of the 
late Marquess Cornwallis as repre- 
sented in the Council Chamber at 
Calcutta, was Mr. Barton’s great 
uncle, and it was to him that the 
latter owed his appointment to an 
Indian writership. Opposite this 
portrait was a view of the late 
Captain Bowyard’s house in Essex, 
bequeathed by him to Mrs. Barton, 
senior, with remainder to her daugh- 
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ters, and the rent of which, in- 
deed, formed the major part of their 
proper income; a design in the 
Chinese school of art of a very ugly 
house of a very red bricks and a great 
many very small bow-windows, ap- 
proached by a circular gravel sweep 
surrounding a large grass plot with 
a rose-bush in the centre, the flowers 
of which were in course of being in- 
tently regarded by a gentleman in 
white stockings and a three-cornered 
hat escorting a lady with a large 
head of hair and a very short waist. 
These figures, supposed to represent 
the late Captain and Mrs. Bowyard 
in the prime of their youth and 
beauty, were accompanied by a small 
terrier standing out in one sense 
very black against the green grass, 
and in another on its hind legs, his 
head turned round towards his mas- 
ter in opposition to tae situation 
properly indicated for it by the 
direction of his tail, as if inviting 
him to a closer inspection of the 
rose-bush in question—which study 
from animal life, as Miss Barton once 
took occasion to observe, gave the 
whole scene a very natural appear- 
ance. These works of art were set 
off by others of a more modern char- 
acter, indicating the course of the 
family history and the later inmates 
of the household. A half- figure 
portrait in oils of Eva’s papa before 
he went to India; a smooth face with 
a vacuous smile, supported by a pro- 
fusion of light hair carefully parted, 
brushed, and curled; a large satin 
scarf folded twice round the neck, 
showing very little shirt-collar, and 
fastened by a double pin and chain ; 
a large pillar of the cyclopean order 
of architecture behind, bearing a red 
curtain not more than sixty fect 
high, a part of which had been 
drawn back to display what appeared 
to be an elevation of the Brighton 
pavilion together with a palm-tree, 
emblems of his future career ;—the 
foreground consisting mainly of a 
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very white hand turned up to show 
a very gold ring on the little finger. 
Then there was an oil-painting of 
Eva’s four eldest sisters, done by a 
local artist, representing them all 
standing in a line gazing into the 
front, in red frocks, white frilled 
trousers, and sandals, with beautifully 
curled hair, the frills and buttons on 
the frocks especially being speaking 
likenesses. There were also photo- 
graphic likenesses of all the sisters 
taken at different times, and illus- 
trating the advance in the photo- 
graphic art ; for whereas that of Mary 
the eldest sister was on metal, and 
of a sort that the portrait could only 
be dimly made out by standing with 
your nose against the wall about 
four feet on one side of the frame, 
in which position it was pronounced 
to be wonderfully distinct,—that of 
Eva, taken just before she sailed for 
India, was a coloured photograph 
done in Gloucester, and a very pretty 
picture of her — albeit a little stiff. 

Various ornaments set off the 
room, proclaiming the connection of 
the family with India: fans of pea- 
cock-feathers, a Bombay inlaid work- 
box, a ditto chess-table, a ditto card- 
box, a Japanese cabinet, various 
little plaster figures of native ser- 
vants, ivory bullock-carts, and little 
silver idols supposed to have some 
connection with the Brahmins,-—the 
whole collection representing the non- 
edible or non-wearable contents of 
consignments at various times since 
the Misses Barton had the children 
under their care. They helped to 
set off the otherwise faded appear- 
ance of the room, which, however, 
did not want for evidence of femi- 
nine refinement in keeping with 
the character of its inmates. Miss 
Barton (Aunt Emily, as the girls 
called her) was a tall lady who look- 
ed to be about fifty, with features 
showing the remains of great beauty, 
a thin figure with a slight stoop, a 
low sweet voice, and a gentle man- 
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ner, while a certain nervous habit 
of rubbing her hands together when 
seated indicated a trait of char- 
acter which became more plain on 
better acquaintance. It could in- 
deed be seen at once that she was 
nervous and easily made anxious ; 
a languid movement spoke of defici- 
ent energy; while her frail aspect 
and certain lines about the face gave 
the impression of one suffering from 
pain and ill health; but no com- 
plaint on that score ever escaped 
Aunt Emily, and her life seemed to 
be devoted to her charges, and her 
thoughts mainly concerned about 
them. 

Miss Honoria appeared to be at 
least fifteen years younger than her 
sister, and was still very handsome. 
Time had not yet silvered her dark 
hair ; and her pale clear complexion, 
upright carriage, and firm quick step, 
bespoke a sound constitution. I 
could not make her out at first, or 
discover her share in the household ; 
but it was impossible to be with the 
elder Miss Barton for more than a 
few minutes without discovering the 
unselfishness of her disposition, and 
her refined if somewhat effeminate 
nature. As soon as the early tea with 
the solid accompaniments provided 
on our account was despatched, the 
girls went up-stairs to unpack Eva’s 
things ; and Miss Honoria going out 
for a solitary walk in the garden, 
it fell to her sister’s share to en- 
tertain me in the drawing-room. 
We thus soon became better ac- 
quainted, and I was able to enter 
into the warmth of her affection for 
her nieces, and to learn something 
of her way of looking at things. I 
could hardly understand, she said, 
the delight it was to her to see Eva 
again. One by one the girls went 
off, and then, although they heard 
of their marrying and settling down 
in homes of their own, they were 
such bad correspondents, dear girls, 
she got no particulars of their future 
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life, except, indeed, from Mrs. Barton, 
who wrote very regularly ; and then 
she felt as if they were lost to her 
for ever, dearly as she loved them 
all; and now to get Eva back in 
this unexpected way, she could not 
say what a happiness it was. What 
she and Honoria would do when 
Sybil went, they could hardly bear 
to think; and then before long 
Mary Drew would be growing up and 
leaving them—very desolate the 
house would seem without the young 
people. At the. same time, I could 
readily understand there must have 
been great anxieties attached to the 
charge of these young girls, so pretty, 
too, as they all turned out ; but they 
had been thoroughly good, and had 
never given a moment’s trouble. 
“Still, you can understand,” said 
the gentle lady, to whom, as I judg- 
ed, this burst of talking must have 
been an unusual feat, “ our position 
must have been a very anxious one. 
Indeed, from the day dear Joseph 
left us, his silence caused us great 
anxiety, although we got accustomed 
to it in time as the years went on, 
and he never wrote; and we know 
that civil servants holding these 
high appointments must have a 
great deal to occupy their time; and 
we used occasionally to hear about 
him from others who had friends in 
India, and that he was doing well: 
still, during my dear mother's last 
illness, it would have been a great 
comfort if he could have only writ- 
ten once or twice; and she used to 
inquire so anxiously if there were 
any letters whenever we heard that 
any ships had come home; but no 
doubt he was very busy. I believe 
he was a magistrate then, which 
no doubt in India must be a very 
arduous post; and when he heard of 
my dear mother’s death he at once 
sent a handsome remittance. And 
then when he married, and his dear 
wife began to write to us, we felt as 
if our brother was restored to us; 
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and when the children had to be 
sent home, and Maria (this was her 
sister-in-law) proposed they should 
be sent to us, we could not but feel 
what a providential thing his mar- 
riage had been.” Miss Barton went 
on to say that she had doubts at 
first whether she should be justi- 
fied in accepting such a responsi- 
bility, living so much out of the 
world as she and her sister did, and 
Honoria being then very young and 
never able to undertake much work ; 
but Mr. Fergusson (their medicai 
man) and Miss Barbour both coun- 
selled her to do so, and certainly 
she had every reason to be thankful 
at the result. It had given them a 
house when they should have found 
it difficult to live respectably and as 
became officers’ children, for at one 
time they had the lease of their 
house (the brick structure in Essex 
already referred to) on their hands, 
and they could never feel suffici- 
ently grateful for having had such 
dear sweet girls to bring up. 

I could heartily enter into and 
sympathise with Miss Barton’s feel- 
ings, and was able conscientiously 
to reply in a few suitable words 
about the credit attaching to herself 
for the admirable result of all her 
care; but when she apologised for 
her brother’s neglect of his mother 
and sisters, on the score of his press- 
ing official engagements, I could not 
help recalling to mind my father- 
in-law, as he used to appear after a 
rubber of racquets, smoking a num- 
ber one manilla in the gallery, with 
his flannel shirt rolled up to his 
shoulders while waiting for his 
turn to cut in again, as probably he 
had been accustomed to pass a con- 
siderable part of each day for the 
last thirty years. 

Our conversation was interrupted 
by the return of Eva and the girls, 
laden with the little gifts we had 
brought down with us. Even dur- 
ing our hurried stay dt Bombay it 
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had been found possible to lay in a 
small stock of the local curiosities 
esteemed by people in this country, 
and these we had supplemented by 
some more useful things in our Lon- 
don shopping, not forgetting the 
needs of Hannah the housemaid, and 
her sister Maria the cook ; and surely 
there are few of the more obvious 
pleasures of life greater than is af- 
forded by giving a present where 
relationship or intimacy sanctions it, 
and no false obligation is involved. 
Then all Eva’s wedding presents had 
to be brought out and inspected : 
such a wonderful display had never 
been seen before by any of the 
admiring group, not even in the best 
Yewcester shops, they declared ; and 
happily there was no one of the 
party to whom the display need 
cause a tinge of jealousy, for Sybil 
no doubt looked for her turn to 
come in due course, and Mary Drew 
would be an heiress. Then when 
the things had been sufficiently 
looked at and admired by all, in- 
cluding Hannah and Maria, and put 
away again, Aunt Emily’s anxiety on 
the score of robbers being mitigated 
by the reflection that a gentleman 
would be sleeping in the house and 
in the same room with the treasures, 
we all strolled into the garden and 
watched the sunset, and the trout 
balancing themselves in the river, 
and an occasional water-rat taking 
his evening swim. I think Miss 
Barton’s good opinion of me, which 
I could see stood high from the first, 
was a little shaken when I asked if 
she objected to the smell of tobacco 
in the open air; and I confess I 
should have said nothing about it, 
but suffered in secret, if Eva had 
not betrayed me by declaring that 
she knew I was dying for a cigar, 
and always smoked one in the even- 
ing—adding that her Papa smoked 
in every room of the house, and that 
she herself enjoyed the smell of 
tobacco above everything. Thereon 
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I accepted her aunt’s assurance that who taught music in all its branches, 
it would not be disagreeable, and including harmony and _thorough- 
my long face was such a mine of bass, and had quite a large practice 
respectability, that it would easily in the town. And again, as Miss 
outweigh such small confessions of Barton went on to describe the 
vicious ways. mode of education pursued, and the 
Then when it grew dark we re- various little points wherein she 
turned to the drawing-room, and a_ had felt bound to practise economy, 
tray of wine and biscuits was brought by way of saving her brother’s 
in, and Mary Drew sang a song, pocket, I could not help calling to 
and then Sybil; and then, at her mind the light wines and general 
aunt’s request, Eva, who had been good cheer always on stock at Rho- 
sitting on a low stool by her side, dodendron Lodge, and the absence 
fondling her hands, sang one of her of anything like self-denial in the 
old duets with Sybil—something way of life of the good-natured 
about wandering over land and sea, man whose only economy had 
the charms of my sweet Savoy to been practised in this vicarious 
see, Fa la la la, fa la lee! Miss Bar- fashion. 
ton took occasion, while I remarked The songs over, Miss Barton, not 
on the natural beauty of both voices, without evident misgivings whether 
to say that she had bestowed great such a proceeding would be accept- 
attention on the musical education able to a military man, especially to 
of all her nieces; for, although no one belonging to the mounted branch 
musician herself, she thought music of the service, rang for the maids to 
must be such a very nice thing in a come in to prayers, which she read 
hot country. She would have liked ina gentle if somewhat feeble voice. 
them to have a master from Yewces- Thus ended our first day at Leath- 
ter, but her sister-in-law had always erby: and I was glad to admit un- 
laid such stress on economy, and reservedly, when put to the question 
about the difficulty she and Joseph by Eva at a later hour, that Aunt 
had in paying their way, that the out- Emily was a sweet dear; also, that 
lay did not appear justifiable; and Aunt Honoria was very handsome 
no doubt the expenses of so large a and very kind. ‘The character of 
family must have been very heavy, the latter lady I had not been quite 
and explained the irregularity that able to make out, she took so little 
had sometimes occurred in sending part in all that went on, while my 
home money for the children. And efforts to open up a little independ- 
Leatherby was very fortunate in ent conversation with her during 
having so accomplished a musician the music, had broken down from 
in the organist of the parish church, want of support. 


CHAPTER XI.—GLIMPSES OF A QUIET LIFE. 


The next day we had a levee of Provests, the three Miss Smiths, Mrs. 
callers, including all the gentlefolk and the Miss Frowards, and Mrs. 
of the town, who appeared to con- Crane, the only one of the party in 
sist for the most part of maiden possession of a husband, and he was 
ladies, and widows with grown-up in India. There were also Mr. and 
daughters, an occasional gentleman Mrs. Wiiliam Bowles, who lived in a 
being thrown in scantily here and house surrounded by a garden in 
there. Miss Barbour, the two Miss the centre of the town, and were re- 
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garded almost county people by rea- 
son of their keeping a large yellow 
barouche and a couple of hunters, as 
indeed were his brother Mr. Rupert 
Bowles and family, who lived in a 
pretty cottage just outside Squire 
Bamfylde’s grounds. The conversa- 
tion during these visits was not of 
the most lively character, being 
chiefly limited, after greetings, to 
inquiries whether the heat that 
afternoon was not quite Indian. 
I would fain have followed Miss 
Honoria’s example, and taken refuge 
in the shady grass plot by the river 
at the bottom of the garden, but 
was assured that my absence on this 
occasion would be regarded as an 
irreparable breach of Leatherby eti- 
quette, so sat out the ordeal man- 
fully. As it was, there seemed to 


be disappointment in some quarters 
that wedding-cake and wine were 
not served round ; and by unanimous 
desire the wedding-presents had to be 
produced, the affair being generally 


regarded as a regular visit after the 
honeymoon, an occurrence too rare not 
to be made the most of ; but it was 
a real pleasure to observe the kindly 
interest all callers took, not only in 
Eva herself, but also in her sisters, 
albeit they had evidently but the 
vaguest notion as to what had become 
of them, India being a country of 
mysterious import, and Mr. Barton 
an official connected in some inde- 
terminate way with the Hindoos. 
Mrs. Crane, of course, took higher 
ground; and the Miss Frowards 
proved more than equal to the occa- 
sion, a certain cousin of theirs who 
lived in the north of England havy- 
ing married an officer belonging to 
the Hyderabad Contingent, which 
made them, so to speak, quite au- 
thorities on Indian subjects; and 
it was a disappointment to them to 
find that I had never met the gentle- 
man in question and his wife, and 
my shortcomings in this respect 
appeared to throw a degree of sus- 
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picion on my antecedents. But 
they were all unaffectedly glad to 
see Eva again, although apparently 
surprised that she was in no way 
changed, except being a little paler 
than before, and to find her dressed 
just like other people, only in much 
better taste. 

Harry Perkins was of course 
among the callers, with a high shirt- 
collar, hair well laid down with 
pomatum, and a flushed face, bring- 
ing three fine bouquets, sent by his 
mother, who lived at the neighbour- 
ing town of Stampton. “An offer- 
ing from the maternal, ladies, who 
hopes to have the felicity of calling 
on you herself in a day or two,” said 
the young gentleman; whereon all 
the girls laughed. “I suppose you 
are as busy as ever, Mr. Harry ?” ob- 
served Miss Barton, after the need- 
ful greetings had been exchanged. 
“Oh yes, ma’am,” he replied; 
“the claims of science and the heal- 
ing art are as strong as ever; but the 
governor makes over his dispensing 
to your humble servant, you see, and 
so sometimes when he is away I dis- 
pense the medicines first, and then 
dispense with my own services after- 
wards.” Thereon all the girls laughed 
again. ‘And are you as fond of 
poetry as you used to be, Mr. Harry ?” 
asked Eva, after a while. ‘ Well,” 
said he, “I do find a little time now 
and then to cultivate the Muses; 
science and art, you see, ladies, some- 
times go together.” Which remark 
caused as much merriment as the fore- 
going ones. It was explained to me 
afterwards that the young gentleman 
was a frequent contributor to the 
poet’s corner of both the Stampton 
and Leatherby papers. Notwith- 
standing his vein of humour, our 
friend’s visit might have proved a 
little tedious, for having found him- 
self in a chair, he seemed quite 
unequal to the task of finding his 
way out of the room again ; but hap- 
pily some more visitors were an- 
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nounced, and under cover of the 
ensuing bustle he made good his 
flight. ‘‘ What a droll boy Harry 
Perkins is!” said Sybil. “He is very 
clever,” said Eva; ‘“‘I am sure his 
verses used to be beautiful.” “And 
so well brought up as he has been, 
too,” added her aunt. His mother 
it appeared, was the widow of a cler- 
gyman, and Harry her only child. 
The pleasantest visit of the day 
was from Mrs. Fergusson, the doctor’s 
wife, who came with her two hand- 
some daughters after all the other 
visitors had gone, and stayed a long 
time. These young ladies were 
Eva’s particular friends, and pro- 
digies of learning, as she had often 
told me, who, when staying with 
their uncle in London, always at- 
tended the School of Art at South 
Kensington, and Professor Wax- 
kopf’s lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion, and spent hours every day 
studying botany and geology, and 
all sorts of horrid things; although, 
she added, it was no wonder, their 


mamma and papa were both so clever 


and scientific. But the admiration 
was mutual; if Eva respected her 
friends’ accomplishments, they loved 
her for her beauty, and grace, and 
sweet gentle manners: there was 
enough disparity, in short, for mutual 
attachment. Mr. Fergusson himself 
looked in later in the evening, a well- 
preserved middle-aged man, with a 
handsome determined face, who had 
nothing about him of the country 
doctor except the active habits of 
the class. This gentleman was 
evidently a sort of family guardian, 
who, besides his duties of medical 
adviser to the household, seemed to 
fulfil as well the functions ordinarily 
performed by the family lawyer 
and the parish clergyman. It was 
he who gave Miss Barton the need- 
ful advice about the investment of 
her little property, and, as I after- 
wards learnt, had arranged for the 
overdrawing of her account with 
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the local bank one time when her 
brother’s remittances were more than 
ordinarily in arrears. He, too, always 
took the steamer passage for her 
nieces when that periodic arrange- 
ment had to be made; and on more 
than one occasion, when Miss Barton’s 
health prevented her from going, he 
had accompanied the young travel- 
ler to Southampton, and placed her 
in charge of the matron—usually 
some friend of Mrs. Barton returning 
to India—who was to act as chaper- 
one during the voyage. Miss Bar- 
ton, indeed, would hardly venture 
on a day’s excursion to Gloucester 
without consulting Mr. Fergusson ; 
while not the least of his services 
had been to teach all the girls 
riding. Mrs. Barton, in conveying 
her husband’s periodic exhortations 
to economy, had always added his 
injunctions that the girls should go 
out to India well educated in this 
respect; but as Leatherby did not 
boast a riding school or master of 
equitation, it might have been diffi- 
cult to carry out his wishes but for 
Mr. Fergusson’s good-nature. Eva’s 
graceful horsemanship was due to 
the teaching received while accom- 
panying Mr. Fergusson—who rode 
more like a dragoon than a doc- 
tor—in his visits to country pa- 
tients over Herefordshire lanes and 
downs; and Sybil was now go- 
ing through a course in the same 
useful art, the moving power being 
a certain well-bred screw belonging 
to the Three Butts, and known there 
as the Fergusson mare, because that 
gentleman was accustomed to use it 
when his own horse wanted rest ; an 
animal of encyclopedic accomplish- 
ments, which during the winter 
months was the accustomed vehicle 
for exhibiting the prowess of the 
rising Leatherby sportsmen,—young 
Provest from Guy’s Hospital, when 
he came home for his Christmas 
holidays—young Froward the arti- 
cled attorney, and occasionally Harry 
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Perkins,—with Squire Bamfylde’s 
hounds ; and in the summer, when 
not wanted for jobs in harness, en- 
joyed the recreation of carrying one 
of the Miss Bartons two or three times 
a-week. Mary Drew, also, was now 
in course of acquiring the same ac- 
complishment, her father sending in 
a shaggy pony from Thorpe on these 
occasions for her use. 

Mr. Fergusson, I thought, appear- 
ed a little anxious as he looked at 
Eva, and noticed how much paler 
and thinner she was than she used 
to be; but she explained how much 
she had gone through on the jour- 
ney home, and that she was now 
rapidly getting strong again. We 
strolled together into the garden 
after a while, and he reverted to the 
subject, saying that he always felt 
somewhat anxious about all the 
sisters, for there were none of them 
really strong; but they seemed all 
to keep so well in India, he supposed 
the climate there must be suited to 
them. ‘What a happiness this 
must be to their aunt,” said he, “ to 
get one of her nieces back again; 
Each time that she has had to part 
with one the pang has seemed hard- 
er—it has been like giving up a 
child of her own; and but that re- 
signation is the foundation of her 
character, I really think it would 
have been too much for her. What 
she will do when Miss Sybil goes 
out to India, and Mary Drew goes 
home for good, I hardly like to 
think ; but perhaps it is as well in 
other respects that her charges should 
be coming to an end, and that 
there are no more younger sisters 
coming home, for her strength is 
not what it was; and Miss Hon- 
oria——"" 

He paused here, feeling probable 
that it did not become him to speak 
confidentially about any member of 
the family to one who might be said 
now to belong to it; while I, for my 
part, although desirous to know 
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more, forbore for several reasons 
from pressing him further. In truth 
I had been puzzled from the first to 
understand Miss Honoria’s part ia 
the little household. Although ap- . 
parently in robust health, and cer- 
tainly in the enjoyment of an 
excellent appetite, she took no share 
in the care or management of the 
house, which appeared to be shared 
between her sister and Mary Drew, 
the latter presiding at the breakfast 
and tea table, and doing all the 
heavy carving at dinner. She went 
to church daily morning and even- 
ing, and when not so employed or 
at meals, her time seemed to be spent 
in walking up and down the path at 
the bottom of the garden. When 
in the house she occupied herself in 
plain needlework, and rarely spoke 
unless addressed, but she was more 
often in her own room than sit- 
ing with the others. Withal she 
seemed quite rational, as well as 
thoroughly amiable. Both the girls 
and her sister accepted the state of 
things as a matter of course: and to 
the latter she appeared as much an 
object of regard and care as if she 
had been the most useful member of 
the household. 

Of course we had to see the local 
sights, or rather I accompanied Sy- 
bil and Mary Drew ona tour to see 
them, for Miss Barton was not equal 
to much walking, and seldom went 
further than to the almshouse at the 
end of the street, where she read 
twice a-week to some old women, 
and Eva stayed at home to keep her 
aunt company. Thus we went over 
the church (“T don’t know much 
about the architecture of it,” said 
Miss Barton, “but I believe it is 
very much admired as something 
quite Gothic”), a roomy, ill-kept 
structure, much damaged by restora- 
tions a hundred years before; the 
grammar-school, where the boys of 
the town appeared to receive an in- 
ferior education at a very low price, 
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and where the initials were pointed 
out to us carved on one of the forms, 
of one John Tolly, who, having 
gone up quite a poor boy to try his 
fortune in London, eventually be- 
came Lord Mayor thereof; also a 
similar autograph wood-engraving of 
another distinguished townsman who 
served as a lieutenant in the fleet at 
Trafalgar. Then we climbed up the 
hill above the Bamfylde woods, to 
look from the celebrated view over 
the town, and descending went some 
way along the river to see the cele- 
brated view of the hills from below, 
whith Deedes, R.A., a connection of 
the Provests, was reported to have 
said, when he paid them a visit a 
few years ago, reminded him of 
the Trossachs. And of course we 
went over the factory, as well as 
the schools connected therewith, 
and the mechanics’ reading-room, 
“erected by John Sheepshanks, 
Esquire, proprietor of the mill, and 
M.P. for the borough.” It was a 
very happy, quiet week this; and 
the rest, and the society of her aunt 
and the girls were evidently agreeing 
better with Eva than the restless 
noisy life of a big London hotel. A 
general holiday was of course pro- 
claimed on such an occasion, which 
meant that the morning visits were 
suspended of little Mr. Abel, the 
writing and arithmetic master. Sy- 
bil appeared to have got as far as 
compound addition, an odious thing, 
she said; but Mary Drew, who Eva 
had told me beforehand was awfully 
clever, was deep in the mysteries of 
decimals, and made light of fractions. 
Also were suspended the bi-weekly 
lessons of Miss Jones, the French gov- 
erness—‘‘ Mademoiselle” as she was 
called—who, having been English 
governess for a season at a pension in 
Paris, was regarded throughout Lea- 
therby as an infallible authority on 
French politics, and the only person 
qualified to see through the real de- 
signs of the Commune. The satur- 
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nalia occasioned by our visit included 
also the discontinuance of the even- 
ing readings in history—six pages of 
Hume read aloud in alternate pages 
by the two girls, while Miss Barton 
sat listening and gently rubbing her 
hands, and Miss Honoria was en- 
gaged silently on some article of 
plain work—fearfully dry stuff, Eva 
had styled this same improving 
study, when describing to me be- 
forehand the mode of life at Leather- 
by. The schoolroom was used, how- 
ever, by the younger members of 
the party to sit in of a morning, 
while Miss Honoria was at church 
and Miss Emily engaged on house- 
hold duties; and little peals of 
innocent laughter often issued from 
it*as I wrote letters or read the 
papers in the drawing-room, the 
silence of the place otherwise un- 
broken, save when about eleven 
o'clock every day Mr. Sheepshanks 
passed by on his way to the mill, 
sitting upright in his one - horse 
barouche, with a benevolent smile 
on his face and a snuff-box in his 
hand’; or when the empty omnibus 
from the Three Butts would make 
its periodic circuit of the town in 
search of passengers for the trains, 
who never appeared. There was one 
black afternoon when the visits had 
to be returned, but we refused all 
invitations except one to tea with 
the Fergussons, and another to be 
mentioned presently. ‘I make no 
apology for our simple habits,” 
said the mistress of the house, 
as we sat down to the well coyv- 
ered table; “for Eva knows our 
ways so well that the pretension 
of a heavy dinner would not im- 
pose on you. We could never have 
brought up our family properly 
if we had not renounced all need- 
less waste in eating and drinking 
from the first; and Mr. Fergusson 
can never be sure of sitting out a 
meal, however simple.” And in- 
deed Mr. Fergusson was absent on 
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this occasion, only coming in just as 
everybody else had finished, and 
even then a little girl was reported 
to have arrived in the surgery with 
the intelligence that her still smaller 
sister had “scalded of herself.” 
However, Robert, the eldest son 
(house-surgeon of St. Brice’s, but just 
now at-home on leave), was deputed 
to act while his father took supper 
in peace. “I always maintain,” 
said Mr. Fergusson, while drinking 
his third cup of tea, “in opposition 
to the popular notions of the day, 
professional and otherwise, that 
wine is not necessary for health. 
Except mamma there, not one of us 
takes wine, and very few of us even 
beer, and the plan has agreed with 
us all.” And certainly when I lookéd 
round the table I could not help 
thinking that if Eva and Sybil were 
left out, and perhaps young Perkins 
the pupil, who had not been brought 
up in the house, we should average 
eleven stone at the least. “ But 
then,” continued Mr. Fergusson, 
“we country doctors are not sup- 
posed to know anything about these 
things. We regard each specimen 
of humanity as a whole, and so are 
incapacitated from forming sound 
opinions. To do that, you must lay 
yourself out for some specialty. 
Spend your life in a consulting prac- 
tice devoted to complaints of the 
fifth rib, or the great toe, and you 
are entitled to be deemed a philo- 
sopher. A very pretty theory if the 
tifth rib or the great toe were a dis- 
tinct autonomy, with behaviour apart 
from the remainder of the body, 
but as things go actually, hardly 
consistent with fact.” 

This remark was made as we 
strolled through the doctor’s garden, 
his special hobby, where a goodly 
show of fruit was garnished with a 
still more brilliant display of flowers, 
and the tasteful arrangement of 
creepers and evergreens made it 
truly a rus in urbe, for the house 
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was in the centre of the town, and 
the garden was surrounded on all 
sides by walls and houses. 

There was now a general demand 
for music, and although the summer 
air was tempting outside, the party 
repaired indoors. The whole Fer- 
gusson family were musical, and 
sang duets, trios, and quartets in 
excellent style; but they were still 
greater at instrumental music, and 
made up quite an orchestra, Mrs. and 
Miss Fergusson at the piano, Miss 
Kate at the harp, Robert first violin, 
the second ditto being taken by 
Reginald the Cambridge freshthan 
(foundation exhibitioner at Mary 
Anne Hall from the Leatherby 
grammar-school, an honour carried 
off after severe competition with 
the three other perfects in the sixth 
form), while Mr. Fergusson played 
the violoncello. ‘‘ Everlasting classi- 
cal music, and dry stuff of that sort,” 
said Sybil, as we walked home after- 
wards; ‘Beethoven six nights in 
the week, and Mendelssohn the 
seventh.” 

“IT hope we shall not bore you 
awfully, Captain West,” said Miss 
Kate, as the party were engaged in 
tuning up their instruments prepara- 
tory to the first piece; “ but music 
is the one thing as to which we always 
say, your wife is not perfect.” 

‘¢ Of course I like classical music,” 
rejoined Eva, thus attacked; ‘“‘ and 
I should like nothing better than to 
play it, if it wasn’t so horribly dif- 
ficult.” 

““As if you could not play that 
or anything else you liked, dear,” 
replied the other, “if you only tried. 
I assure you, Captain West, we none 
of us are fit to do more than work 
the bellows, if Eva played the organ ; 
and as for difficulty, these things 
are nothing to her fantasia and 
variations by Herr Skratzky ; but I 
needn’t tell you what a touch Eva 
has, all thrown away owing to that 
horrid Mr. Peddell.” 
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And then the music began. 
Young Perkins was the only mem- 
ber of the family who could not 
take a part, and he remained silent 
throughout the evening, for at the 
sound of his voice, on his attempting 
some sniggering whispers intended 
for Sybil’s ear, young Robert Fergus- 
son, who was just coming to that 
celebrated passage (movement in D) 
for the first viclin, and who being a 
full surgeon naturally regarded a 
pupil as something to be snubbed 
on every occasion, looked round so 
angrily that the youngster was effec- 
tually silenced. Why he did not 
pursue the natural course of falling 
in love with his master’s daughters 
I cannot say; but it had been his 
fate apparently to cherish a hopeless 
attachment to each of the Miss 
Bartons in turn, beginning with 
Mary when she was only six years 
older than himself, and so on down 
to Sybil, who was now in course 
unconsciously of kindling the warm- 
est sentiments of his heart. And 
as the young fellow sat in a corner, 
his usually perky features assuming 
for the nonce a somewhat melancholy 
aspect, it was easy to fancy him, 
under the influence of the music, 
building castles in the air on a 
foundation of Beethoven: an ap- 
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pointment to the Bengal medical 
establishment, followed by an early 
meeting with Sybil’s parents, who 
spurn the young unknown assist- 
ant surgeon with contumely ; how 
his surpassing merits would soon 
be recognised and rewarded by a 
confidential post on the Governor- 
General’s staff; and how, summoned 
to attend Sybil in a desperate Indian 
fever he succeeds in recovering her 
after she had been given over by 
three of the most eminent local 
physicians; how, finally, when 
brought to see his worth and tal- 
ent, in a transport of emotion she 
gives him her hand, the grateful 
parents assenting to and blessing 
the union. And in truth Sybil was 
pretty enough to turn any young 
fellow’s head. 

‘“‘] have often regretted,” said Mr. 
Fergusson later in the evening, as 
we partook of refreshments prepara- 
tory to departure, “that I did not 
succeed in persuading Miss Barton 
to employ Dr. Phewgew of Yewcester 
to teach her nieces music, for old 
Peddell, our organist, although a 
worthy soul, is not much of a 
musician, as you will be able to dis- 
cover on Sunday; but she did not 
feel at liberty to incur the expense, 
and so I did not press the point.” 


CHAPTER XII.—LOCAL POLITICS. 


The other visit we paid was to 
Thorpe, Mr.—or, as the people all 
about called him, Squire—Drew’s 
place, that gentleman having ridden 
in and given us a pressing invitation 
to go out and see his grounds. Mr. 
Drew was a widower, who, finding 
the care of a young girl rather a 
difficult and troublesome office, had 
obtained the consent of Miss Barton, 
a distant connection of his wife, to 
take charge of her, and Mary Drew 
had accordingly been an inmate of 
Aunt Emily’s household for the last 


six years, and it was understood 
would remain there for another four 
or five until she was grown up; her 
father, in the mean time—a shrewd, 
well-educated, but shy man—occu- 
pying himself mainly in hunting, 
shooting, the growing of turnips, 
and the miscellaneous business of a 
county magistrate. As he was re- 
puted to be worth five thousand 
a-year and to spend about one, it 
was expected that his daughter 
would be a great heiress. Mean- 
while a more unaffected good-temper- 
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ed girl it would be difficult to find— 
not very pretty, but with the good 
looks of health, and a bright intel- 
ligent face; while she could not 
have lived so long with Aunt Emily, 
as she always called her, without 
acquiring her habit of refined and 
gentle manners. 

We drove out in the afternoon in 
an open fly hired from the Three 
Butts, the unfortunate Fergusson 
mare being ignobly yoked for the 
occasion to a less high bred but 
equally gummy companion. The 
party consisted of Mary Drew, 
Sybil, Eva, and myself; Aunt Emily 
excused herself from the exertion, 
and Aunt Honoria could not come, 
as the excursion would have inter- 
fered with afternoon service. The 
road lay up the narrow valley of 
the Yew, with hills clothed in splen- 
did woods on either side. We 
passed one or two pretty country 
seats, Mr. Sheepshanks’s modest villa 
among them, lying low down on 
the Yew bank, before we came 
to Squire Drew's, situated at the 
head of a little valley which ran 
down at right angles to the main 
one, on the border-land between the 
woods and the moors above, cleverly 
placed so as to command the smallest 
possible view—a_ white-plastered, 
comfortable, ugly house, under the 
porch of which the Squire, stooping 
slightly, as was his wont, and with 
his spectacles on, stood waiting to 
receive us. The interior of the 
house corresponded with the appear- 
ance of the outside, and was prob- 
ably just as the late Mrs. Drew had 
left it. A drawing-room evidently 
disused, and the anteroom, gave 
evidence of a taste in art, and the 
things we saw had been collected by 
the Squire when travelling abroad 
twenty years before. But his art 
education had become stereotyped 
at this point, or the love of money 
had intervened to stop the process 
of collecting, for there was nothing 
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visible in the way of ornament or 
books of a later date; and the 
rooms which appeared to be ten- 
anted bespoke the ordinary coun- 
try gentleman with a taste for 
field-sports. 

However, we were not long in 
the house, for, on our refusing the 
refreshments offered, the Squire led 
us out to see the grounds. The or- 
namentation of the grounds had still 
to be carried out, the drive up to the 
house being little different from a 
common field—and there was no 
flower-garden to speak of, or any- 
thing which offered the opportunity 
for complimenting the proprietor ; 
while it was curious to observe 
Mary Drew walking like a stranger 
about her father’s grounds, or look- 
ing at the rooms of a house in 
which she could not remember ever 
having slept. Almost immediately 
behind the house we came on the 
coverts, plentifully tenanted by 
pheasants with their young broods, 
and their feeding-troughs guarded 
by chained dogs; and then we 
passed through some fields farmed 
by the Squire himself. The most 
striking thing at first about the 
estate was the dilapidated condition 
of the labourers’ thatched cottages ; 
and I took occasion to observe that 
they looked to be more picturesque 
than comfortable. They cost a lot 
of money to keep up, however, did 
those cottages, said Mr. Drew. I 
thereon inquired how wages stood 
in these parts, and was told that 
they were fairly satisfactory—gene- 
rally about nine or ten shillings a- 
week, and seldom so high as eleven 
shillings. ‘You see, if we take a 
man on in the spring we promise 
him a bonus of ten or fifteen shil- 
lings after the harvest, and that 
keeps the hands with you right 
through the season. Otherwise they 
would be off all over the country 
in mowing and reaping times. But 
rates are high, very high; in the 
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winter, especially, if it comes a frost, 
the Stampton Union is crowded.” 

The conversation which then 
followed, about the poor-rates and 
the general difficulty farmers and 
landlords found in paying their 
way, was, however, interrupted as 
we reached the edge of the culti- 
vated table-land and entered on the 
wooded side of the hill overlooking 
the main valley and river. Here 
the narrow path and the beauty of 
the scene were alike sufficient to 
extinguish any desire for a discussion 
on the dismal science; and when 
we reached a small plateau whereon 
stood a summer-house, the view was 
beautiful enough to attract the af- 
tention of the most indifferent. The 
woods extended straight down to the 
river about two hundred feet below 
us, the red bank and white shingle 
bed of which set off the bright 
green of the strips of meadow-land, 
dotted with noble elms, which bor- 
dered the little stream on one side 
or the other, as it meandered to and 
fro; while opposite us, and rising to 
the same height, were hills also 
wooded, and in the full splendour of 
summer foliage. A few cows feed- 
ing in the meadows, a fly-fisher 
pursuing his sport, a cart slowly 
crossing the bridge over the stream 
below, the smoke from a cottage, 
were, $ave the birds singing in the 
trees, the only objects in movement ; 
the scene was redolent of the quiet 
sweetness of sylvan beauty only to 
be found in England; while the 
surroundings were suggestive of that 
happy state of life where pheasants 
are abundant and wages stand at 
nine shillings a-week. 

But such reflections hardly found 
time for expression in view of the 
cheerful bustle of the immediate 
foreground. A gamekeeper had 
already lighted a wood-fire beside 
the summer-house, and was engaged 
in spreading on the table the con- 
tents of a hamper which a lad had 


brought down from the house. 
Trout-salad, chicken and tongue, sy]- 
labub, late strawberries and cream, 
with cakes and tartines, formed our’ 
repast. Tea and coffee were pre- 
pared by Mary Drew, while various 
wines and some wonderful Yewcester- 
shire cider were provided for those 
who preferred stronger drink. Some 
of this last-named fluid, [ was in- 
formed, had been drunk at the 
Stampton Conservative banquet two 
years before, and was ‘pronounced 
by the local paper to be equal 
to superior champagne; and, apart 
from comparisons, it was certainly 
a most excellent beverage, although 
possibly suggestive of gout. Our 
little feast, in such scenery, on a 
lovely summer evening, could not 
fail to go off well; and the pleasure 
of the picnic was much enhanced 
by the timely arrival of Mr. Fergus- 
son and his second daughter. He 
had taken advantage of a profes- 
sional visit in the neighbourhood to 
drive her out; and, putting up his 
horse and gig at the little farm be- 
low, he and the young lady climbed 
up the wood; and the party being 
simultaneously completed by the ad- 
dition of a neighbouring squire who 
joined us at this rendezvous, we sat 
down on the benches of the summer- 
house to our meal. 

This concluded, the young ladies 
set about collecting wild-flowers; 
while Mr. Drew, producing some 
very tolerable cigars—the wreck of 
his property, apparently, after the 
poor-rates had been paid—the men, 
more lazily disposed, arranged them- 
selves for a quiet smoke on the 
grassy bank. 

“Well,” said I, “when that re- 
distribution of property takes place 
among our citizens whieh the pro- 
phets foretell, I think this is the 
particular bit which I should like 
to have registered in my name. 
With a neat little four-roomed cot- 
tage on this plateau, a fly-rod, and 
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the run of these woods in October, 
a republic under those conditions 
would not be such a bad thing after 
all.” 

“Ah! those days are coming, 
and sooner than people think,” said 
Fergusson, with a sigh: “‘the only 
difference is that there will be no 
property left to divide.” And the 
prosperous doctor, as he said this, 
took a melancholy pull at his ha- 
vannah, as if he would at least finish 
that before the evil time arrived. 

“At any rate,” added Drew, 
“there will be such a lot of people 
to cut in for shares, that no one 
will be left with a bit of land bigger 
than what we are now sitting on.” 
And the Squire threw a glance over 
the visible portion of his property 
up and down the valley, as though 
taking a farewell view of it before 
the preliminary staking out of lots 
commenced, 

‘* Yes,” continued Fergusson, ‘‘ we 
are going ahead at a tremendous 
rate. The Irish Church destroyed ; 
university tests abolished; purchase 
done away in the army; the House 
of Lords tottering; and now the 
Land Reform League and Repub- 
lican Society are beginning their 
machinations, and they won’t be 
easily satisfied.” 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in the 
Squire, “‘ Mr. Merrifield has found it 
very easy to set the stone a-rolling, 
but it wili puzzle him or anybody 
else to stop it.” 

Then both speakers relapsed into 
silence, puffing their cigars moodily, 
as if awaiting in despair the im- 
pending final crash of the avalanche. 

“IT infer from these remarks,” 
said I, after a pause, “that I have 
the honour of being in the society 
of two Tories. This is quite an 
agreeable surprise, for I had been 
led to suppose that the genus was 
extinct.” 

“It will very soon be so,” said 
Drew. ‘* When men who have been 
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brought up in sound principles, and 
ought to know better, go over to 
the enemy’s camp, what can you 
expect from those who have never 
been taught what is right, and who 
have nothing to lose by change and 
revolution ?” 

This was evidently meant for a 
hit at his brother squire, a stout 
hale man about twice Drew’s weight, 
who, as he smiled good-humouredly 
at the attack, looked the very per- 
sonification of substantial prosperity. 

“Yes,” added Fergusson; “but 
our friend here has merely followed 
the bad example set him. It is 
Strickland’s defection that has bro- 
ken up the county and made politi- 
cal consistency a byword.” 

Then it was explained to me how 
Mr. Strickland, the greatest landed 
proprietor, and the head of the old- 
est family in the county, who had 
represented it for thirty years in the 
Conservative interest, had lately 
changed sides and voted for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church 
and the abolition of university 
tests, and how it was understood 
Mr. Merrifield was going to raise 
him to the peerage as a reward for 
his tergiyersation. 

“But I thought,” said Drew, 
“vou at least, Captain West, as a 
military man, would be a Conser- 
vative. Is it possible,” he added, 
with a shrewd smile, “that these 
levelling doctrines *can have per- 
meated the army? Surely, now, you 
can’t approve of the abolition of 
purchase ?” 

“Well, considering that we have 
got along for the last hundred years 
in my regiment without purchase, I 
don’t suppose its abolition is likely 
to have a very disastrous effect upon 
us. But I claim to be a Conserva- 
tive in the fullest sense of the term, 
atleastif I understand what the name 
means. It is only, I suppose, an out 
and out Tory of the most bigoted 
school who would want to conserve 
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everything good or bad. A reason- 
able Conservative, it may be assumed, 
only wants to preserve what is good, 
and is ready to improve what is bad. 
T am quite prepared to be judged by 
that canon.” 

“T fear it is only too true,” said 
Fergusson, “‘that Captain West is 
but a Radical in disguise. Another 
poor erring brother, Morton, come 
to join your sheepfold.” 

But our discussion was interrupt- 
ed at this point by the return of the 
young ladies laden with ferns and 
flowers ; and the shaggy pony also 
having arrived for Eva to ride upon, 
with a shawl for a habit, we re- 
turned towards the house. 

‘He is a shrewd fellow, is our 
host,” said Fergusson, as we were 
wending our way in Indian file 
along the narrow path from the 
summer-house—“ and, as you may 
have inferred from his conversation, 
a man of sound political opinions. 
He ought to be in Parliament, and 
I hope we shall get him in some 
day.” 

“Why, I thought your party 
were at a compiete discount in 
these regions. Surely Leatherby 
is Liberal to the backbone? They 
tell me that the last election was 
not even contested.” 

‘““No mcre it was, but then you 
may put that down to personal con- 
siderations. Mr. Sheepshanks is 
everything to the town, and many 
people would stand by him who 
belong to the opposite side—cer- 
tainly I should be very sorry to 
vote against him myself; and al- 
though Lord Wraymouth doesn’t 
do much for the place directly, still 
he is in the Government, and has 
helped on a good many of the 
townsfolk. But now all that sort 
of thing has come to an end with 
these competitive examinations, 
and I expect at the next election 
he will have to fight for his seat.” 

‘““What! even with Mr. Sheep- 
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shanks to back him, and the tenants 
of all those neat cottages in the 
lower town sure to vote for him ?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly 
about Lord Wraymouth, because he 
has been our member for so long, 
and we are all creatures of habit; 
bat Lord Wraymouth may be called 
up tothe House of Lords any day, for 
old Lord Stowe must be close upon 
ninety, and we certainly shouldn’t 
allow a new man to be brought in 
without a struggle. Besides, the 
present state of things can’t last for 
ever. Mr. Sheepshanks is an old 
man himself, and his grandson is 
a young boy at school, and there 
might be time before he could fill 
Mr. Sheepshanks’s place to establish 
the Conservative- interests on a 
strong basis.” 

“ But is not all this rather a look- 
ing ahead into the days of the re- 
public, when there will be no squires 
left 1o stand for counties or bor- 
oughs either, and the possession of 
property of any sort will be a disqua- 
lification for becoming a representa- 
tive of the people ?” 

“ True,” said the doctor, laughing, 
“there is no saying how soon these 
evil days may be upon us, and the 
prospect gives me the only sleepless 
nights I ever have had; but it is to 
be hoped the Conservative party 
will give a kick or two before it is 
finally trampled out.” 

“Well, but I suppose you hardly 
expect, amid your gloomy forebod- 
ings, that the principle of hereditary 
legislators will last as long as the re- 
spected Mr. Sheepshanks. Does not 
the prospect of Lord Wraymouth 
coming down as the Earl of Stowe, 
with money in both pockets, to 
claim the suffrage of his old friends 
for a continuance of his seat in the 
Lower House, disturb your slumbers 
sometimes? However, at any rate, 
you have one consolation. What- 
ever happens, the inhabitants of 
these meadow-lands are like to go 
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on suffering from the rheumatics 
to the end of the chapter, and I 
should think not even a political 
millennium will clear the low-lying 
lanes of Leatherby from occasional 
typhus. That must be an abiding 
consolation to gentlemen of your 
profession, doctor. We poor soldiers 
may have our occupation stopped 
any day, but your fraternity will be 
allowed to go on killing people to 
the end of the chapter.” 

“Yes, but then by that time the 
citizen will expect to be attended 
for nothing, or else there will be a 
general participation of profits, the 
result being a very unfair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work, which 
won’t leave life worth having, or, at 
any rate, worth taking.” 

‘Tf it’s not an improper question, 
I should like to ask how far you 
carry politics into your professional 
practice, Mr. Fergusson? Do you 


attend only those patients whose 
principles are of the right sort, or 


do you sink these little differences 
in the face of illness ?” 
“Well, to tell the truth, I doubt 
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if many of my patients know that I 
have any political opinions, and I 
am sure I very often know nothing 
about theirs. You must not sup- 
pose that I speak as openly to every- 
body as I have done to you, but I 
have known your wife and her sis- 
ter so many years, and they are 
so intimate with my girls, that I 
feel that I am speaking as to an old 
friend. And, oddly enough, I took 
it for granted that you must be on 
the right side. But in fact we have 
had no politics here since I have 
been settled in the place, and I 
don’t suppose we shall have as long 
as Mr. Sheepshanks lives.” 

At this point we reached the top 
of the woods, and were able to join 
in the general conversation as we 
returned to the house ; and declining 
the Squire’s offer of further refresh- 
ments, Mr. Fergusson and his daugh- 
ter mounted the gig, and the rest of 
us took our seats in the fly, and 
were drawn back to Leatherby in 
the summer twilight, by the Fer- 
gusson mare and her stable com- 
panion, 
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“Tr “hath been’ the wisdom of the 
Church of England, ever since the first 
compiling of her public Liturgy, to 
keep the mean between the two ex- 
tremes of too much stiffness in refusing, 
and too much easiness in admitting, 
any variation from it. For as, on the 
one side, common experience showeth 
that where a change hath been made of 
things advisedly established (no evident 
necessity so requiring), sundry incon- 
veniences have thereupon ensued, and 
those many times more and greater 
than the evils which were intended to 
be remedied by such change; so, on 
the other hand, the particular forms of 
divine worship, and the rites and cere- 
monies appointed to be used therein 
being things in their own nature indif- 
ferent and alterable, and so acknow- 
ledged, it is but reasonable that, upon 
weighty and important considerations, 
according to the various exigencies of 
times and occasions, such changes and 
alterations should be made therein as to 
those that are in place of authority 
should from time to time seem either 
necessary or expedient.” 

It is surely not a little singular 
that a manual put forth with 
such a preface above two hundred 
years ago, and which has been in 
constant use ever since, should 
nevertheless have remained up to 
this day unchanged in word or syl- 
lable. When the excellent Bishop 
Sanderson (if it was he) drew up 
that preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, after its last review at the 
Savoy Conference—not without 
some marked expressions of com- 
placency on the part of himself and 
his colleagues, as having thoroughly 
overthrown the Presbyterian cham- 
pions in that encounter—he could 
hardly have calculated upon their 
work lasting so long. How far this 
remarkable instance of permanence 
is due to the inherent excellence of 
the work itself, how far to the con- 
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servative spirit of the English mind, 
and especially of the mind ecclesias- 
tical, and how far to the conviction 
entertained by divines of all parties 
that all attempts at alteration would 
prove unsatisfactory, as they had 
before,—this may be a very doubtful 
question. The fact remains. The 
English Book of Common Prayer 
has continued to this day, with the 
exception. of the necessary formal 
changes in the names of the sove- 
reign and the royal family, identica} 
with the sealed book of 1662. Dur- 
ing the two intervening centuries 
(to use the words of a church his- 
torian who cannot be charged with 
latitudinarian or revolutionary ten- 
dencies), “‘The kingdom has been 
making rapid strides in every species 
of improvement, and a correspond- 
ing alteration in the laws on every 
subject has taken place. During 
this period nothing has been reme- 
died in the Church.”’* 

Some of the causes of this long- 
continued and passive acquiescence 
are readily noted. The earnest 
minds who were most dissatisfied, 
on doctrinal grounds, with the for- 
mularies of public worship as finally 
settled by the conference at the 
Savoy, found their own remedy in 
Nonconformity. Forced by that 
Act of Uniformity, which was framed 
purposely against them by a hostile 
and triumphant majority, either to 
declare their “‘ unfeigned assent and 
consent” to the whole contents of the 
book—for the authorities would not 
be satisfied with a mere promise to 
accept and use it—a body of more 
than two thousand men, ministers 
of the Church of England as then 
existing, though most of them had 
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received only Presbyterian ordina- 
tion (that is, not from the hands of 
bishops), withdrew or were ejected 
from their benefices or other recog- 
nised positions. Of the charity and 
the policy of that Act itself (for 
which, it must be remembered, 
Parliament and not the Church 
is responsible) we are not now 
going to speak. It has been char- 
acterised by one of the ablest of 
our modern prelates as having been 
‘“‘disastrous in its consequences as 
it was cruel in its intentions ;” * 
by another as having been “‘ devised 
for the express purpose of driving 
out of the Church many persons 
whom we should be glad nowadays 
to retain and employ as its minis- 
ters:” + and these judgments are 
hardly too severe. The _ result, 
so far as the book of Common 
Prayer was concerned, was a quiet 
resting in what had been done. 


Within the now circumscribed fold 
of orthodoxy, not a tongue was 


moved against the established ritual. 
Baxter, Calamy, Bates, and their 
fellows, who had made their vain 
appeal at the last Conference, had 
no claim to be heard again after they 
had separated themselves from the 
body of the Church: while those of 
the Puritan party who had conform- 
ed unwillingly, and somewhat against 
their conscience, remained silent for 
very shame. There fell a deadness 
upon the Church of England after 
this forcible disruption: a disrup- 
tion which, while it no doubt re- 
moved some incongruous and imprac- 
ticable elements, still carried away 
with it an immense amount of vig- 
our and earnest spiritual life which, 
under happier management, might 
have been retained and assimilated. 
There were some great divines, no 
doubt, and many saintly lives among 
the members of the Church during 
the Hanoverian reigns; but with 
the great mass of those who profes- 
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sed Church principles it was a period 
of apathy. It is not necessary to 
adopt the one-sided statements of 
Lord Macaulay, and still less to 
countenance the virulent slander of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith when he de- 
scribes the chief supporters of the 
Established Church as “ profligate 
intriguers, practical atheists, and po- 
litical sharpers;” but the chill of 
worldliness and indolence had fol- 
lowed the fever-heat of the Reforma- 
tion, and such zeal as there was left 
in the body showed itself far more 
in the persecution of the hated sec- 
taries than in any desire for inter- 
nal reform. The pictures of the 
Church in those days, which cynical 
historians have drawn for us, by 
piecing together fragments of con- 
temporary notices which were often 
confessedly satirical, do more credit 
to their ingenuity than their fidelity. 
But it seems equally certain that 
on the other side we have often had 
presented to us views of the “‘ good 
old Church of England,” which 
never had any existing original, and 
which are only the reflex of the warm 
imagination of the excellent writers. 
Probably the golden age of churches 
as of nations was never seen but by 
the eye of poet or prophet; but at 
least we must not look for it in 
England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. When was 
that ideal past, when congregations 
of earnest worshippers crowded our 
churches, listened reverently to or- 
thodox preachers, and followed in- 
telligently the order of Common 
Prayer? Let us only remember what 
education was in those days, and 
then take down the sermons of Ham- 
mond or Beveridge, or even those 
of “silver-tongued” Smith, preach- 
ed to his rural congregation at Hus- 
band’s Bosworth, and ask ourselves 
honestly, how many of their hearers 
could have gained ‘any edification 
therefrom ? Here and there, no 
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doubt, remarkable men made, each 
in their place, remarkable parishes, 
as they would now. Courtly and 
gracious gentlemen like George 
Herbert, in whom the real humility 
of the Christian only threw an ad- 
ditional charm over his aristocratic 
refinement, could by personal influ- 
ence and attraction, as much as by 
anything else, draw together many 
of their parishioners even to week- 
day prayers ; men of a coarser stamp, 
but equal earnestness and zeal, like 
good Bishop Wilson, could exercise 
a discipline almost primitive in its 
nature over an attached people; and, 
in many quiet corners, some of those 
unknown benefactors of the world 
who are content to do good and be 
forgotten, kept up among their con- 
gregations not only orthodox Church 
principles, but devout Christian 
practice. But the great mass of the 


people remained, as they had been 
in the days before the Reformation, 
in a state of semi-heathenism. Their 
religion was little better than super- 


stition. They probably attended 
the church services somewhat more 
regularly than they do now; they 
listened, or did not listen, to words 
which were not much more in- 
telligible to them now in their 
own “ vulgar tongue” than they had 
been in the medieval Latin. They 
continued to regard the whole ser- 
vice as the priest’s business rather 
than their own, and were not critical 
in matters which lay, as they thought, 
beyond their province. Noncon- 
formity, on the other hand, was 
active and restless. Those who pro- 
fessed it were, in the very nature of 
things, earnest men, most of them 
sufferers for conscience’ sake; they 
were fanatics, many of them, and 
their religion had more zeal in it, per- 
haps, than love; but it is no dispar- 
agement to the Established Church 
to say of them that, in proportion 
to their numbers, there was far less 
coldness and_ indifference about 
spiritual things. The Nonconfor- 
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mist’s principle was, not to limit or 
quench the spirit by any bonds of 
formality : the Church-of-England- 
man’s boast was, “not to meddle 
with them that are given to 
change.” 

The remedies proposed by amateur 
liturgical reformers have in many 
cases contributed to make the very 
name of such reform distasteful to 
sober members of the Church. Rich- 
ard Baxter, at the Savoy Conference, 
was not content with the exceptions 
taken by his colleagues to the Lit- 
urgy as it stood, or with the addi- 
tions which they proposed, but drew 
up and presented to the Commis- 
sioners a new form of Public Prayer, 
which he styled “ The Reformed 
Liturgy,” and which, with a curious 
self-complacency, he thought might 
be accepted as a substitute for the 
time-honoured words of the existing 
office. The claim which he and 
others set up for the right of the 
minister at public worship to use 
extemporary prayer is at least intel- 
ligible enough; but that any man 
should have seriously supposed that. 
his own printed compilation of de- 
votions should be adopted as the 
ritual-book of the ancient Church 
of England is only to be accounted 
for by bearing in mind the unac- 
countable vagaries of spiritual con- 
ceit. The “ Revised Prayer-Book” 
put forth in 1852, and ‘“* The Prayer- 
Book Remodelled” of 1860—* ad- 
apted to the Men and Circumstances 
of the present Times”—were cer- 
tainly not happy specimens of the 
taste or the discretion of modern 
liturgical reformers. The latter, we 
remember, by way of improvement 
upon the old-fashioned rubric, di- 
rected the minister in attorney’s 
English to “lay his hand on the 
shoulder of the baptised party ;” 
spoke of the Ten Commandments, 
by way of making them more intel- 
ligible to the unlearned, as_ the 
“ Decalogue ;” discarded (in order, 
we must suppose, to meet the 
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“circumstances of the times”) the 
grand old marriage vow, “‘ for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, till death 
us do part;” changed “this man 
and this woman” into ‘ these our 
friends ;”* struck out altogether 
the prayer of humble confession 
before the administration of the 
Communion, ‘softened down the 
words “miserable sinners” in the 
General Confession, and erased them 
wholly from the Litany. Whiie 
permitting the words of administra- 
ticn in the Communion office to be 
used to “as many as can con- 
veniently kneel or stand before 
the Table at one time,” it insisted 
on the bishop putting a long ques- 
tion to each candidate for Con- 
firmation individually. The au- 
thors of this improved edition pru- 
dently remained anonymous. But 
the suggestions of some of those who 
ought to have spoken with authority 
on such a question have not always 
been much happier. <A bishop of 
Lincoln, in his charge for 1858, 
admitting that the Morning Service 
was “perhaps sometimes over long,”’ 
could hit upon no better expedient 
.in order to its possible abridg- 
ment than this,—‘“ that in country 
parishes the singing should be di- 
minished”! So helplessly bound 
was a man, otherwise able and 
sensible, in the trammels of uni- 
formity, that he would have re- 
trenched that portion of the service 
which to the unlearned especially is 
a favourite form of devotion, and 
which is felt by all as a wholesome 
relaxation from the graver duty of 
continuous prayer, rather than ad- 
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mit the notion of any change in 
the letter of the Prayer-Book. 
The same feeling — conscientious, 
no doubt, on their parts—has led 
the compilers of the new Lectionary 
into what, amongst many undoubted 
improvements, we cannot help think- 
ing a most unhappy mistake. They 
felt that the Morning Service was 
too long; and the only course which 
seemed open to them in the way of 
remedy was to shorten the Scripture 
lessons. On the theory of a Daily 
Service, and that service being re- 
gularly attended —a theory which 
every one knows to be wholly 
visionary—this abbreviation is wise 
and good, But when it practically 
comes to this, that on the Sunday 
mornings a congregation of unlearned 
worshippers have frequently some 
twenty verses only—often less t— 
out of one of the Gospels read to 
them, instead of a whole chapter as 
in the old calendar, the loss is griev- 
ous indeed. Long prayers might 
be wearisome, and to many unintel- 
ligible; long sermons might be stil 
more wearisome to one class of 
hearers, and still more unintelligible 
to ancther ; but surely no man, wise 
or simple, who ever entered within 
a church-door with but a moderate 
comprehension of what he went 
there for, ever complained of weari- 
ness of the grand words of the 
Evangelists. 

The main difficulty which stands 
in the way of any alteration in the 
present order of Common Prayer is, 
that there are two distinct classes of 
its reformers. Those who met so 
lately in St. James's Hall were men 
representing almost all shades of 





* “Tt is the form of words with which a pauper is mar ried. out of the union, 1, and the 
very same form of words is used when, with all the solemnity and prodigal magnifi- 
cence of imperial state, under the roof of the royal chapel of St. George at Windsor, 


the heir to the crown of this count 
‘woman’ of his choice: for, thank 


y weds the woman of his choice. 
eayen, the Prayer-Book makes no distinction 


I said the 


of rank. Be the bride who she may—a princess in diamonds or a beggar-lass in 
tatters—she is all the same a ‘woman’—a good English ‘woman’—no ‘lady. 79 Mr. 


Beresford Hope, ‘Social Influence of the Pray er-Book,” 
+ In twenty-six of the daily lessons the average is under ten. 


Ridgway, 1865. 
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doctrinal opinion, and their views 
upon the subject of reform may 
on the whole be fairly expressed 
in the words used by one of the 
speakers—Mr. Ryle; they demand 
“more liberty, more elasticity in 
the Prayer-Book services,” which 
have been hitherto ‘too ‘long, too 
complicated, and not adapted to 
the busy hard-working men of the 
present day.” Mr. Ryle, who may 
be taken as a fair representative, as 
he is certainly a very able one, of 
the views commonly known as 
“‘ evangelical,” declares distinctly 
that he does not desire what is 
sometimes understood as “ Liturgi- 
cal Revision ;” that is, he does not 
wish to see any doctrinal changes 
made in the Prayer-Book. These 
are his words :— 


“There are, doubtless, many words 
and expressions in the Prayer-Book 
which I should like to see altered. They 
are liable, as they now stand, to be mis- 
construed, wrested, and misinterpreted, 
partly from inherent obscurity of mean- 
ing, and partly from the unfair hand- 
ling of prejudiced, unlearned, or un- 
stable men. I would gladly see all such 
words and expressions removed. But 
there is not the slightest chance of this 
being done. A Royal Commission for 
Liturgical Revision would include Rit- 
ualists and Neologians, as well as Evan- 
gelicals. From such a Commission I 
should expect nothing but evil. It would 
do more harm than good, if it did any- 
thing at all. In short, I would rather 
‘bear the ills I know, than flee to 
others which I know not of.’ Looking 
calmly at the condition of the Church 
of England, about the last thing I should 
like to see would be a Commission for 
reconstructing, revising, or adding to 
our Liturgy. Without a special miracle, 
such as we have no right to expect, the 
poor Prayer-Book would come forth 
from its hands (if, indeed, it ever came 
forth again alive) completely marred 
and spoiled.’’* 


These words carry with them all 
the greater weight, because they pro- 
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ceed not from one of that “High 
Church” party with whom “the 
Prayer-Book, the whole Prayer- 
Book, and nothing but the Prayer- 
Book” is a kind of watchword of 
orthodoxy, but from one to whose 
mind some expressions contained in 
that volume—for instance, in the 
Baptismal service —do not alto- 
gether commend themselves. But 
there is another party within the 
pale of the Church who openly 
demand, on _ doctrinal grounds, 
what they would call the expurga- 
tion of all which to their minds 
savours of the old taint of Rome. 
There exists a Society for ‘“ pro- 
moting such a Revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer as _ will 
strengthen its Protestant and Scrip- 
tural character,” by changes (as 
their schedule goes on to set forth) 
in the Communion service, and in 
the offices for Baptism and Ordina- 
tion. What they demand is not 
that “large measure of division, ab- 
breviation, and simplification” with 
which Mr. Ryle and his friends 
would be content, and which the 
St. James’s Hall reformers propose, 
but a reconstruction of the services 
of the Church of England upon a dif- 
ferent—and a narrower—platform. 
Their chairman, at one of their last 
meetings, declared boldly that he 
foresaw the possible result of the 
success of such a movement, and 
was prepared to risk it in what he 
considered the interests of truth. 
**No doubt there will be a terrible 
struggle, which may end in the 
entire disruption of the Church; 
but we must do our best. I con- 
gratulate the meeting on the pro- 
spect before us.”t We are not 
concerned, in these pages, with 
questions of doctrine. It is the 
legitimate boast of the Church of 
England that she is comprehensive, 
as a national church should be. 





es ‘Seven Papers on Church Reform,’ No. iv. 
t Speech of Lord Ebury at Willis’s Rooms, J om “38, 1871, 
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Any changes made on distinctly doc- 
trinal grounds would drive more 
good men out of the Church than 
they would ever draw into it. We 
may so reconstruct the Prayer-Book, 
as Lord Lyttelton says, ‘that it 
shall become the shibboleth of a 
party, and not the vox totius 
Ecclesia.” The question is not, 
whether, if we had now to draw up 
forms of public worship ad initio, 
we should draw them exactly in the 
words chosen or adopted by the 
compilers of the Prayer-Book ; whe- 
ther men of this or that school of 
thought within the Church could not 
draw up forms which would embody 
more satisfactorily their own parti- 
cular views; but whether, having 
such forms already in use, in the 
general tone and spirit of which 
almost all agree, the intrinsic beauty 
and fitness of which nearly all 
combine to praise, and whose few 
antiquated or questionable formulas 
all moderate men agree to interpret 


in some general sense which if not 
strictly logical is largely charitable, 


we shall or shall not be con- 
tent to retain these as they are. It 
is not wise to sacrifice this common 
heritage of the Church of England 
in the hope of satisfying a few scru- 
pulous consciences, with the cer- 
tainty of offending and alienating 
many more. The existing forms of 
expression, unpalatable as they may 
be to some good men, have at least 
this to be said in their defence — 
they are ancient. They are not, to 
the men of the present generation, 
whatever they may have been to 
the generation in which they were 
composed, the expression of any 
party triumph, the assertions of a 
dominant majority, the shibboleth 
applied to test suspected members ; 
they are the cold crystallisation of 
processes from which all heat has 
evaporated ages ago. We are not 
among those who would cast stones 
at the “evangelical” minister, who 
uses the words of the Baptismal 
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office in not precisely the sense 
which its first compilers would 
attach to it; nor do we anathe- 
matise the ‘‘ High Church” priest as 
a Romanist in disguise, because 
when in the prayer for the Church 
militant he has to give thanks for 
the faithful departed, he pauses for a 
moment, and breathes also a silent 
aspiration for the repose of their 
souls. We rather rejoice that men 
of such different modes of thought 
should be found doing the Church’s 
work in their several ways, and 
uniting at least to fight its battle 
against the flood-tide of modern 
scepticism and _ infidelity. The 
Church can spare neither the one 
nor the other. We do not believe that 
either the one or the other, in remain- 
ing officers in her service, are ac- 
tuated by motives of self-interest : 
and we incline to honour the men 
who, rather than break the bond 
of unity, make up their minds to 
swallow—even though it require a 
strong gulp—some of their own 
conscientious scruples. When Nel- 
son saw a great opportunity of serv- 
ing his country before him, he in- 
terpreted the strict letter of duty 
very liberally indeed. With his 
glass to his blind eye, he “could 
not see” the signal of recall. No 
one thinks him the less loyal to the 
discipline of the service in which 
he was commissioned, because he 
saw a larger duty overriding the 
less. It is not always we should 
agree with the Dean of West- 
minster; but we go with him 
thoroughly in the words which he 
spoke the other day in St. James’s 
Hall :— 


“Large and wide I wish our Church 
to be: large and wide it is already: 
but I cannot conceive anything more 
ineffective and more stupid than would 
be a church consisting only of liberal 
churchmen, or a church consisting only 
of conservative churchmen, or a church 
consisting only of evangelical church- 
men, or a church consisting only of 
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high - churchmen. Let us _ include 


them all.”’ 


If indeed it were possible, by 
some few modifications in the word- 
ing of equivocal phrases in the Lit- 
urgy, to bring back to the national 
Church any large number of con- 
scientious Nonconformists—which 
at one time seems to have been 
possible—it might be worth while 
to make such alteration, even at 
the expense of alienating some 
few uncompromising Churchmen. 
Those who will make no sacrifices 
of this kind for the sake of unity 
may be very zealous and learned 
controversialists, but they are not 
the most valuable members of the 
Church. But the truth, is that no 
such large comprehension seems 
possible now to hope for, as the 
result of any such moderate con- 
cessions. A change, the causes of 
which we cannot here discuss, but 
a change certainly not for the 
better, has come over the spirit 
of Nonconformity. It has not 


only become far more powerful, 
but it stands upon a very different 
basis, and professes quite other 
objects, from those of the Noncon- 


formists in 1673, when Baxter 
thought that a few comparatively 
unimportant changes in the ritual 
would bring in the whole body of 
Independents and Presbyterians.* 
It is otherwise now. Some tenta- 
tive efforts in the way of union 
have proceeded from the side of the 
Church, more especially towards the 
Wesleyans; but even from that 
comparatively friendly body, we 
have heard of nothing like a general 
response. Mr. Binney—no unworthy 
authority—speaking on the part of 
the Independents, saw no hope of 
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such a comprehension twelve years 
ago, and even pronounced a diver- 
sity of denominations a necessity 
of human nature—possibly even a 
providential provision for its needs.t 
And this is a feeling which is not 
likely to have grown weaker since. 
It seems, then, that there would 
be little really to gain, and possibly 
a good deal to lose, by any revision 
of the Prayer-Book made in the inter- 
ests of party, or which would evoke 
the spirit of controversy. If all 
Churchmen were moderate and pa- 
tient, and could make allowances 
for other aspects of truth than that 
in which it appears to their own 
minds, it would be very possible to 
get rid by consent of some verbal 
stumbling -blocks, on the chari- 
table ground that they are such to . 
weaker minds. But, as men are, they 
will find it easier to agree to make 
no change in such matters, than to 
agree as to the changes to be made. 
Some struggles have been made 
during the present generation against 
the mere formal bonds of conformity, 
even within the Church itself. We 
are not speaking now of capricious 
mutilations of the regular order of 
public service and interpolations of 
long extemporary prayers on the 
part of individuals, made principally 
in remote country parishes, which 
have been winked at by bishops and 
congregations. Some years ago, be- 
fore rubrics had come up again into 
fashion, a stranger could never be 
sure, upon entering 2 country church 
among the Welsh mountains or in 
the Devonshire coombs, how far 
his pocket Common Prayer - Book 
would prove a safe and reliable 
guide. The elasticity, in many of 
these cases, was as great as the 





* The making the use of the surplice, of the cross in baptism, and of certain words 
in the burial service, optional; admitting Presbyterian ministers, on subscription and 
conformity, without reordination ; allowing the elements at Communion to be received 


standing, and admitting parents as sponsors. 
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[This last has now been allowed ‘by 


+ See ‘Lights and Shadows of Church Life in Australia,’ by Rev. T. Binney; 


London, 1860. 
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most liberal Church reformer could 
desire : though, to be sure, the liberty 
taken might not always be exactly 
in his own favourite direction. The 
great question of gown or surplice 
was decided, not by the shade of 
ecclesiastical opinion on the part of 
the wearer, but by the fact of his 
living in the parish, or, what was 
then quite as probable, some five or 
six miles off. In the former case 
he wore his gown ; in the latter, the 
churchwardens not providing the 
black garment (which is, in point of 
fact, nothing more than the ancient 
clerical private dress) he went 
through the whole service in the 
parish surplice. Lessons were 
changed, litanies omitted, extempore 
prayers and colloquial remarks in- 
serted, at the discretion or indiscre- 
tion of the officiating clergyman, 
without any fear of complaint from 
‘‘agerieved parishioners.” But the 


variations from established usage to 
which we now particularly refer are 


of a deliberate and specific character. 
In large towns, the Communion 
office and the Litany have in many 
instances been separated from the 
Morning Prayer, and used at distinct 
services at other hours—the former 
frequently in the early morning, or 
late in the afternoon, according as 
the views of the incumbent are to 
be identified as “high” or “low :” 
whether he adopts in the first case 
what he believes to be the primitive 
usage, or in the latter strives to 
accommodate the privileges of the 
Church to the needs and the con- 
venience of the lower ranks of his 
congregation ; both practices, in the 
eyes of those who wear no ecclesias- 
tical spectacles, and are so ignorant 
in such matters as to regard them 
merely by the light of common-sense, 
are alike innocent and commendable, 
as helping to enlarge the area of de- 
votional exercises, and to multiply 
opportunities which, after all, are 
not too readily embraced. Any cas- 
ual visitor to St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
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will have no reason to complain 
that Church services proceed in one 
dull unvarying round, which allows 
no scope for the idiosyncrasies of 
minister or congregation. Setting 
aside all questions of vestments, in- 
cense, and genuflections, he will find 
there musical and other interpola- 
tions which, whether improvements 
or no, are at any rate very distinct 
variations. One of the officials of 
that church, at the late ‘“‘ Reforma- 
tion” meeting at St. James’ Hall, 
with much naiveté and not without 
some truth, reminded an audience 
who were apparently clamorous for 
“‘ereater liberty and elasticity” in 
the services, that ‘ within two miles 
and a half of that hall” they would 
find nearly all the reforms they 
wished for actually carried out, and 
even, as he observed, “added to.” 
But it is not only in one special 
direction that the Church has shown 
an inclination of late years to step 
out of the beaten track of uniformity. . 
A bishop of London has been seen 
preaching in Covent Garden Market ; 
a bishop of Oxford has addressed 
crowds of mechanics in the work- 
shops of Manchester; a bishop of 
Peterborough, in the Corn Exchange 
at Northampton—in that place al- 
most in very truth a missionary to 
the heathen—has commanded by his 
earnest eloquence the attention of 
radical shoemakers who openly boast 
themselves as secularists. Clergy 
and laymen, of what is known as 
the ‘“ evangelical” type, have been 
preaching on the stage of theatres ; 
while, in the well-known London 
Mission, men of quite another school 
of thought went outin solemn proces- 
sion and celebrated the “ Stations 
of the Cross,” and sang hymns on 
the Passion in the streets of St. Giles’, 
and were not only not insulted, but 
listened to with a curious respect. 
The Miserere—a metrical Litany, 
sung kneeling—has been introduced 
in what are known as “ Mission Ser- 
vices” in Lent, apparently with the 
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best effect on the devotion of crowd- 
ed and earnest congregations.* The 
Church, like all large and time-in- 
crusted bodies, is slow to move, no 
doubt; but it is impossible to look 
at t2ese several efforts, so various 
in their character, so unanimous 
in their motive, confined to no one 
party and no one direction, and yet 
contend that she abides by the 
principle that her ‘ strength is to sit 
still.” Church Reform had begun 
in many ways—vague, spasmodic, 
tentative, 2s the movements of limbs 
which have been long cramped and 
bound—but it had begun in earnest 
before the Ritual Commission was 
appointed, before Convocation re- 
ceived its ‘“‘ Letters of Business,” or 
the “Church Reform Union” pro- 
pounded its resolutions in St. James’s 
Hall. 

The point of difficulty has always 
been, by what authority could any 
changes in the Book of Common 
Prayer be made, so as to give them 
any chance of general acceptance by 
the great body of Churchmen? One 
of the earliest and most earnest of 
our Modern Church Reformers felt 
this very strongly. ‘ The difficulty,” 
said Dr. Arnold, “will always be 
practically, who is to reform it? For 
the clergy have a horror of the House 
of Commons, and the Parliament 
and the country will never trust the 
matter to the clergy.” t In this latter 
view, Dr. Arnold was probably wrong. 
The active interest taken in such 
questions by the laity has always 
been less than their importance de- 
serves. This may be partly account- 
ed for by the fact, that while a cler- 
gyman is bound to declare his “ un- 
feigned assent and consent ” to every 
sentence in the Prayer-Book, the 
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layman does not feel constrained to 
give more than a general adhesion 
to the prayers, the creeds, and the 
teaching of the Church, and may 
make, without much forcing of his 
conscience, very large reservations 
of private opinion as to certain forms 
of expression or even dogmatic as- 
sertions on what he holds to be minor 
points. To take one strong instance: 
the having to pronounce officially 
what are called the ‘“‘damnatory ” 
clauses of the Athanasian creed is 
a very different thing from merely 
having to listen to them with the 
power of mental silence as to their 
awful conclusions. { The com- 
plaint of the laity, when they do 
complain—and they are wonderfully 
long-suffering in such matters—is 
rather as to the length of some of 
the services, and what they consider 
the needless repetitions which they 
contain, than as to any doctrinal 
difficulties. These last are felt much 
more strongly, where they are felt 
at all, by individuals among the 
clergy, and the demand for this 
kind of reform comes from them 
almost exclusively. We believe that 
the country would trust the clergy 
for any moderate measure of revision ; 
and that if such a measure could be 
passed by them with anything like 
an unanimous voice, Parliament 
would probably accept it, and would 
even be glad to rest any responsi- 
bility for such changes upon the 
Church itself. With regard to the 
other difficulty, no doubt Dr. Arnold 
was right. If the clergy in his day 
had “a horror of the House of Com- 
mons ’—which is rather a strong way 
of putting it, but Arnold was a man 
of vigorous speech, and the passage, 
it must be remembered, occurs ina 





*So in the little town of Wilton, in this last March. 


+ Letter to Tucker, Life, &c., i. 81. 


t We knew a layman (it was certainly many years ago), an old-fashioned Tory and 
a most regular and conscientious Churchman, who, whenever the prayer for the High 
Court of Parliament was read while a Whig Government was in office, got up and 
dusted the knees of his trousers, and did not kneel down again until the prayer was 


over, 


He probably thought the House, under such régime, was past praying for. 
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private letter—they have certainly 
no reason to place any greater con- 
fidence in it now, considering its 
present composition, upon any eccle- 
siastical questions. An alteration 
in the public services and ritual of 
the Church of England which should 
be forced upon the Church by the 
sole authority of a Royal Commis- 
sion or an Act of Parliament, would 
unquestionably be repudiated by an 
overwhelming majority of its ordain- 
ed ministers, and of the earnest and 
thoughtful amongst its lay members. 
Such a step would be an intolerable 
tyranny, and is not likely to be at- 
tempted. Nohonest Nonconformist 
would so abuse his position in the 
House as to vote in favour of a pro- 
ceeding so subversive of his own 
professions and principles. 

But in the recent revival of the 
full powers of Convocation there 
ought to be a very hopeful prospect 
for all moderate Church reformers. 
When it was once more, in 1853, 
permitted to meet in actual debate 
after a silence of so many years, its 
renewed vitality was regarded by 
many with suspicion and dislike, and 
by many with contempt and ridicule. 
Lord Stanhope thought that “‘ by the 
revival of its active powers the ene- 
mies of religion will often be grati- 
fied with the unseemly sight of con- 
flicting divines.” * Its best friends 
were timid and doubtful as to the 
results. ‘The Bishop of Gloucester, 
in 1859, thought it ‘could not sit 
more than three days without get- 
ting into a storm.” The ‘Times,’ 
from its eminence of indifferentism, 
launched what it considered very 
safe sneers at “that eccentric and 
nebulous affair called the Convoca- 
tion of the province of Canterbury,” 
which “by its actions betrayed the 
rottenness of its condition, and its 
almost farcical character.” Mr. Glad- 
stone, to whose good Churchmanship 
this revival is unquestionably in 
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great measure due, probably found 
himself laughed at by many of his 
colleagues for so Quixotic an idea. 
He certainly felt great dovbts of 
the success of his own experiment, 
and kept his new-made ecclesiastical 
monster in very tight leading-strings. 
Only the briefest sittings were al- 
lowed by the president, the arch- 
bishop, in the fear lest too great ac- 
tivity might be the signal for their 
suppression ; and what there was of 
vagueness and weakness in its early 
movements may be easily accounted 
for on this ground; there was a 
natural eagerness to do a great deal, 
whereas there was really time to do 
nothing. Even when this ecclesi- 
astical body behaved so very much 
better than had been expected of it, 
that it appeared to cautious poli- 
ticians that more liberty of action 
might be safely given, there were 
technical difficulties—quite beyond 
the comprehension of an unlearned 
and practical public—which stood 
unhappily in the way of carrying 
into effect even the slightest and 
apparently most innocent measures 
which were formally passed during 
its brief session, The very awkward 
division of Convocation into two 
separate and independent bodies of 
York and Canterbury—a kind of 
two-headed Parliament—made any 
united action complicated and tedi- 
ous, even with the best understand- 
ing on both sides. When this pre- 
liminary difficulty had been over- 
come, obstacles arose in another 
quarter. A special service for har- 
vest thanksgivings, very much re- 
quired, was drawn up with much 
pains and care, and issued by Con- 
vocation in 1863, and an appeal 
made to the Crown for authority to 
use it. The Crown lawyers gave a 
very cautious opinion. The Lord 
Chancellor, upon being referred to, 
“thought it so doubtful whether 
the Crown had authority to make 





*History of England, i. ch. 9. 
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such an order,” that he advised it 
not to be done ; and the office which 
had been composed—a very excel- 
lent one—still remains, as to its 
use in the Church, in a state of sus- 
pension between legality and_ille- 
gality. Of the alterations made by 
Convocation in certain of the eccles- 
iastical canons, that which gave per- 
mission for parents to stand as 
sponsors for their children has 
never passed into formal law, owing 
to technical difficulties of a similar 
kind. But, in the thirty-sixth 
canon, in the case of clergy ap- 
pointed to any ecclesiastical living, 
a much more general form of ad- 
hesion to the doctrine of the Book 
of Common Prayer has been sub- 
stituted by Convocation in place of 
that ‘‘unfeigned assent and consent 
to all and everything therein con- 
tained,” which was required under 
the old Act of Uniformity, and 
which pressed heavily on some 
tender consciences.* This altera- 
tion had been recommended by the 
The 


Royal Commission of 1869. 
address to the Crown “ to grant a 
royal licence to make, promulge, 


and execute’ this new form of 
the canon (with some necessary 
alterations in those which followed), 
passed both Houses of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury in 1865; the 
licence was granted, the new canons 
were “solemnly published and 
signed,” and have become the law 
of the Church. Even if the relief 
thus afforded may appear to be of 
a somewhat limited and technical 
nature, this first step in any practi- 
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cal legislation in such matters was 
an event in the history of the 
Church. 

The sanction by Convocation of 
the new Lectionary soon followed. 
Here, again, there was, if not ex- 
actly a collision, a want of cordial 
action between the ecclesiastical and 
the civil authorities. The Table of 
Lessons itself was the work of a 
Royal Commission ; its framers had 
been selected by the Minister, not by 
the Church,though undoubtedly they 
were a body to whom such selection 
might safely be trusted. The Table, 
as recommended in the Third Re- 
port of the Ritual Commissioners, 
was formally adopted by Convoca- 
tion, though Mr. Austin Bruce, on 
the part of the Government, had 
declined to accede to the request of 
Convocation that the Report should 
be “laid before” their House, and 
would do no more than promise 
that ‘“‘any representations which 
might be made upon it by Convo- 
cation should receive the careful 
attention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 

But the proceedings of Convoca- 
tion assumed a new shape and a far 
higher importance when in February 
last, at the opening of the session, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, each in their province, an- 
nounced to the assembled members 
that they had received “ the Royal 
Licence and Letters of Business, 
commanding the House to proceed 
to the consideration of certain 
weighty matters.” Itis unnecessary 
here to discuss the question which 





* Under the old 36th canon, the form of subscription upon presentation to an 


ecclesiastical! benefice ran thus :— 
“J, A. B., do 


lieve declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything 


contained and prescribed in and by the Book of Common Prayer, &c. &c.”’ 

Under the altered canon it runs as follows :— 

“T, A. B., do solemnly make the following declaration: I assent to the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of Common Prayer, and of Ordering of 


Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 


I believe the doctrine of the United Church of 


England and Ireland as therein set forth to be agreeable to the Word of God, and 
in public prayer and administration of the Sacraments I will use the form in the 
said book prescribed and none other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful 


authority.” 
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was at once raised by some of the 
more learned of the body, zealous on 
behalf of their ancient privileges,— 
whether, having once received their 
“writ of summons,” this ‘“ royal 
licence” was or was not required. 
The “letters of business” (though, 
as one critic observed, “not quite 
rightly worded”’—a weakness to 
which royal missives seem especially 
liable) were at least admitted to be 
a very different thing; they gave 
authority directly from the Crown 
to deal with the Book of Common 
Prayer; and the Convocations of 
both provinces at once proceeded 
to deal with it accordingly. The 
Fourth Report of the Ritual Com- 
mission had recommended certain 
changes in the rubrics,—which had 
indeed been suggested by a Com- 
inittee of Convocation so early as 
1854. These were chiefly in the 
way of allowing a shorter form of 
daily service for ordinary week- 
days, and a new form of Evening 
Prayer, differently arranged, to be 
used on Sundays wherever (as is 
the case in almost all large towns) 
a third service is held, to avoid the 
repetition of the present form of 
afternoon prayers, often by the same 
minister and very much the same 
congregation. These recommenda- 
tions were in the main adopted, 
after considerable discussion and a 
conference between the representa- 
tives of York and Canterbury, and 
the joint resolutions of the two 
bodies were finally issued in the 
following shape :— 


“That it is desirable (A) that a 
shortened form of daily service taken 
from the morning and evening prayer 
be allowed on week - days in parish 
churehes and chapels in lieu of, and in 
cathedral and collegiate churehes in 
addition to, the ordinary morning and 
evening service, provided such shorten- 
ed form be first approved by the Church, 
in her Convocations. That such shor- 
tened service be formed by omitting 
(except on Christmas Day, Ash Wed- 
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nesday, Good Friday, and Ascension 
Day), at the discretion of the minister, 
the Exhortation, the Venite, one or 
more psalms, (one, at least, being al- 
ways retained, or one portion of the 
119th Psalm), one lesson (not being a 
proper lesson), one canticle, and all or 
any of the prayers following the Third 
Collect, the service to conclude with the 
prayer of St. Chrysostom and ‘ The 
Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ.’ That 
in all churches and chapels, whe- 
ther cathedral, collegiate, or parochial, 
the priest in charge may on special oc- 
casions employ such prayers taken from 
the Prayer-Book and such lections from 
the Holy Scriptures as to him may 
seem best, provided always that such 
service shall be allowed by the Ordi- 
nary. That it is desirable that all 
doubts should be removed as to whether 
sermons must of necessity be preceded 
by the divine service appointed for 
the day. But that no prayer be used 
with such sermon, except the Bidding 
Prayer, or such prayer as shall be taken 
from the Book of Common Prayer. 

“(B.) On Sundays and ‘holidays, 
when the order of morning and even- 
ing prayer is duly said at some other 
hours, it shall be lawful for the min- 
ister of any cathedral, collegiate or 
parochial church, or of any chapel, to 
use as an additional service any form 
of prayer which may be taken from 
the Book of Common Prayer, except 
from the office for the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, with psalms 
and hymns, ifsuch service shall be 
allowed by the Ordinary. 

“(C.) That it is desirable that all 
doubts should be removed which have 
arisen as to the lawfulness of using in 
any church the Morning Prayer, Lit- 
any, and Communion office, each as a 
separate service, and that it be lawful 
to use the Morning Prayer, the Litany, 
and the order for the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion 
together, or as separate services in 
varying ‘order, at the discretion of the 
minister under the direction of the 
Ordinary. 

“(D.) That it is desirable that the 
forms of prayer referred to in the fore- 
going resol.tions should be allowed to 
be used in schools, chapels, and such- 
like buildings, in lieu of the ordinary 
service,”’ 


A Bill founded on these resolu- 
tions, introduced by the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, has already passed 
through Committee in the Lords, 
and will, it may be hoped, go 
through the other House without 
material alteration. 

Certainly this is but a very mo- 
dest measure of liturgical reform. 
It leaves very many urgent demands, 
made from different quarters, un- 
answered and _ unsatisfied. The 
length of the Sunday morning ser- 
vice remains unrelieved, except 
when the clergyman may choose to 
make the Communion office a sepa- 
rate service, held at a different hour: 
a remedy plainly unsuitable in most 
country districts, and inconvenient 
where an incumbent works single- 
handed. The repetitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, of the prayer for the 
Queen, and of the collect for the day, 
will still be the rule. and not the 
exception. The long Ash Wednes- 
day service will continue to trouble 
the grandsons, as it troubled the 
sons, of the excellent nobleman, who 
once complained of it to the ‘ Times :’ 
and we shall still be made, on that 
day, to express a wish for the resto- 
ration of that ‘godly discipline” of 
putting people ‘‘to open shame,” 
which, however suited to primitive 
times, we feel to be as undesirable 
as it isimpossible in ourown. And, 
on the other hand, we must con- 
tinue to use the same unchanged 
forms of prayer to welcome the joy- 
ous tidings of Christmas and the 
solemn memories of Good Friday : 
days upon which every earnest 
worshipper would surely desire a 
special and appropriate service at 
least as much as for a harvest thanks- 
giving. No authority is given for 
the collection of the alms of the 
congregation at an evening service, 
though this in many places secures 
the largest attendance, and the offer- 
tory has been found upon experiment 
to be one of the most successful as 
it is certainly the most primitive 
form of raising money for the needs 
of the church. But it may be as 
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well that the first steps in a direc- 
tion so new, and upon ground so 
difficult, should have been taken 
with caution. Still, it is hardly to 
be supposed that these liturgical re- 
forms are to be final ; and we cannot 
but hope that, before the next ses- 
sion of Convocation, some further 
rearrangement of the Prayer-Book 
services may be agreed upon, such 
as will satisfy reasonable persons 
without offending too much those 
feelings of conservatism which in 
such matters especially ought to be 
very carefully respected. No change 
should be attempted which would not 
command a very general] assent, and 
the aim in each case should be rather 
to supply an acknowledged want, 
than to redress a doubtful grievance. 
The recent proceedings in the Synod 
of the disestablished Church of Ire- 
land are an example we do not wish 
to see followed. ‘There is one strong 
reason for carrying out any reforms 
which may commend themselves to 
the calm judgment of the Church as 
speedily as may be, once for all. It 
could not be endured that the Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book should be, like Ox- 
ford Examination Statutes, kept in 
such a perpetual state of flux that 
the enactments of one year become 
obsolete the next. 

Some rearrangement of the rev- 
enues of the Church, at present. so 
unequally distributed, appears also 
very desirable in the best interests 
of the Church itself. We are no 
advocates for the equalisation of 
livings, or the cutting down dean- 
eries and bishoprics. There should 
be prizes in the Church, taking it as 
a profession, as well as in all other 
professions. A pauper clergy would 
be in the eyes of ail sensible men 
an enormous evil. And if it be 
said that such prizes do by no means, 
as a rule, fall to the lot of the most 
efficient and meritorious, it may be 
replied with great truth that cases 
of mere patronage and nepotism are 
growing daily fewer, and the public 
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and private conscience is much more 
awake to responsibility in the mat- 
ter of spiritual appointments. Nor 
is merit the only element of success 
in secular professions. But the 
parochial system of endowments has 
become a great anomaly. There are 
agricultural villages with populations 
of 500 or 600, in which the rector 
receives a thousand a-year; and 
town districts, with their population 
of 50,000, where the endowment is 
£150. The towns have grown up 
since the days when men endowed 
the Church with the tithes of their 
manors ; while in the agricultural 
districts, if the population has not 
fallen away to any very great ex- 
tent, the value of land has consider- 
ably risen. Surely he would be no 
profane meddler with sacred things, 
but a veritable benefactor to the 
Church, who could secure some 
redistribution of these unequal 
revenues. The dioceses of the 
bishops have been rearranged, and 
their incomes readjusted; there 


seems no valid reason why the 


parochial landmarks and_ endow- 
ments should enjoy an immuta- 
bility which has been denied to 
episcopal. There might be some 
difficulty as concerns the rights of 
private patrons, but greater obsta- 
cles have been overcome of late 
years by Acts of Parliament. A 
measure founded upon the principle 
of the Endowed Schools Act, under 
which local benefactions may under 
certain circumstances be diverted 
into channels of greater usefulness— 
appropriating, for instance, a certain 
portion of the income of rural par- 
ishes with small population to the 
endowment of the neighbouring 
town—would seem to be entirely in 
accordance with the spirit of religious 
endowments, and ought to be thank- 
fully accepted by the Church. 

A great deal has been said of late 
years, justly or unjustly, about the 
exceeding weariness of preachers. 
There were too many sermons, said 
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irreverent lay critics, and mostly 
very dull ones. Indeed this cry of 
‘dull sermons” grew so loud at one 
time, that a well-known Oxford 
preacher published a sermon on the 
subject, and took those very two 
words for his title-page. The House 
of Commons has just been asked to 
patronise the very queerest remedy 
for this ecclesiastical evil. Mr. Cow- 
per Temple has brought in a Bill to 
admit into the pulpits of the Church 
any layman—not necessarily a mem- 
ber of the Church—who may have, 
or fancy that he has, a gift of 
preaching. Now we are very far 
from saying that all sermons preach- 
ed by orthodox parsons are models 
of eloquence or even of good sense. 
We too “have been in Arcadia,” 
and have heard dull sermons in its 
country churches—and, for that 
matter, in town churches as well— 
these last all the duller for being more 
pretentious. We by no means 
think that a Bachelor of Arts degree 
and perhaps some twelve months’ 
training at a_ theological college 
convert a young man at once intoa 
divine and an orator; or that every 
minister of riper years, excellent 
man as he may be in many ways, 
is equal to the composition of two 
original essays every week, or even 
to the judicious compilation of such 
discourses from his theological li- 
brary. If there is one point more 
than another, so far as our own 
private comfort and edification in 
church-going is concerned, on which 
we should like to bind the clergy 
down to the strict letter of the 
rubric, it would be the omission 
of that supererogatory sermon in 
the afternoon service. Very many 
among themselves would be heartily 
thankful for the relief; but all who 
know anything of the intellectual 
calibre and the tastes of those who 
form the bulk of an ordinary congre- 
gation —to say nothing here of their 
spiritual needs—will confess that 
such retrenchment of the pulpit 
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duties would be a step backwards 
so far as the influence and useful- 
ness of the Church is concerned. 
The majority of a preacher’s audi- 
ence relish his platitudes and com- 
monplace. Provided he be not 
dull and dead in manner, his mat- 
ter need be of no very high intel- 
lectual quality in order to win the 
attention, and satisfy the expecta- 
tions, of the most respectable pew- 
holders. The clever gentlemen 
who write articles for the news- 
papers and reviews seem to think 
that all sermons are preached, or 
ought to be preached, to them. 
They quite ignore the multitude. 
Dull sermons! are they the only 
utterances that are dull? Are there 
no dull speeches made in the Houses 
of Parliament, at public dinners, at 
national festivals? No dull papers 
read at literary and other societies 
—no dull novels printed and pub- 
lished, and read and digested by the 
reading public without a suspicion 
of their dulness? “I don’t deny 
ex- 
Al- 
the 


the women are fools,” says the 


cellent Mrs. Poyser—‘‘ God 
mighty made ’em to match 
men.” We admit that there are 
dull sermons—very dull; but the 
adaptations of Providence seem, in 
this case also, discernible. 

However, the complaint as_ to 
sermons has long been twofold; 
that they are too many, and too 
dull. The remedy Mr. Cowper 
Temple suggests is to throw the 
trade open, as one may say. This 
proceeding will not make, nor we 
suppose is it intended to make, 
the sermons fewer in number; will 
it make them better in quality? 
There is an old Latin proverb which 
has been held to contain some wis- 
dom—* Cuique in sua arte creden- 
dum est.” Professional preaching 
may vary very much in quality; 
but we should feel more comfortable 
ourselves in “sitting under” it, as 
a rule. We have seen professional 
actors who have been utter sticks ; 
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but the comparative woodenness of 
the majority of amateurs—who 
fancied themselves good performers 
all the same—is very notable. The 
French commanders in the late war 
seem to have made mistakes; but 
no heaven-born generals took the 
field from among the civilians. 
Unquestionably there are laymen 
who would preach admirable ser- 
mons, whom one would walk miles 
to hear. [f Sir Roundell Palmer or 
Lord Hatherly—or, in order to throw 
the Church pulpits open as liberally 
as even the ‘promoters of this Bill 
could wish, we will say Mr. Forster 
—would embody their high-toned 
principles occasionally in the form of 
a sermon, and set them forth with 
all their powers of lucid argument, 
we should have little doubt of their 
commanding the attention of their 
congregations. But we doubt exceed- 
ingly whether these gentlemen, or 
any like them, could be induced to 
stump the country, even during the 
Parliamentary vacation, as preachers. 
Our visions of the lay-preachers who 
would be called into life by such a 
measure as this, are of a very differ- 
ent character. The laymen who will 
volunteer for such service will not 
always be those of the highest ability 
and the most profound good sense; 
nor have the parsons a monopoly 
of self-complacent mediocrity. A 
bishop’s license will no more confer 
the gift of eloquence on the wearers 
of black neckcloths than of white 
ones. Most of us know some well- 
meaning laymen who preach now, 
whenever they can get an audience, 
and who, moreover, insist upon being 
attended to, which is more than the 
parson ventures to do; and we can 
imagine how these gentlemen would 
hold forth, if they got into a place 
in which no one could interrupt or 
contradict them. Even lay genius 
is apt to grow wearisome when it 
takes to sermonising. ‘‘ Charles,” 
said Coleridge once to his friend 
Lamb, “I think you never heard 
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me preach?’ ‘ P-p-preach!”  stut- 
tered out Lamb (who would not 
have made a very reverent lay-sub- 
stitute) : “‘ by, I n-n-never heard 
you do anything else.” And a 
good many candidates for the pulpit 
would display the volubility with- 
out the genius of the author of ‘ Lay 
Sermons.’ The special crotchets 
and vagaries of preachers, even with 
all the restraints of Church disci- 
pline, tend occasionally to anything 
but the edification of their hearers : 
and Mr. Gladstone is surely right 
when he cautions us as to the risk 
of “allowing persons to assume the 
office of teachers in the Church 
who are in no way subject to her 
laws and discipline.” 

A good deal might be done, no 
doubt, to make sermons more in- 
teresting, and therefore more useful, 
than they are. There is a natural 
but unfortunate tendency in the 
young preacher to follow in the old 
groove,—to repeat the stock phrases 
of the pulpit, and to fall into the 
conventional forms of thought and 
expression as well as the conven- 
tional manner of delivery. It is 
given to few men, in the clerical or 
the secular world, to be really ori- 
ginal. The young divine feels him- 
self only safe when he follows his 
recognised guides; and the habits 
of thought and expression formed 
on his first entrance upon his work 
are apt to cling to him ever after- 
wards. We want our sermons to 
be more modern in their cast of 
thought. They should suit this 
nineteenth century, as those of the 
great preachers of earlier times met 
the needs and awoke the feelings of 
men in their own day. The mass 
of sermons appeal to too narrow a 
circle of ideas. The fault is less 
general perhaps in the Church than 
in any of the Nonconformist pulpits 
with some few very remarkable ex- 
ceptions ; and this because the spirit 
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of Church teaching is, on the whole, 
undeniably the most liberal and the 
least exclusive. But we very much 
doubt the wisdom of some advice 
which has lately been given from 
more than one quarter to the mo- 
dern preacher, that he should handle 
freely the social and political ques- 
tions of the day, especially those 
upon which men are strongly di- 
vided. No doubt the ecclesiastical 
orator who should discuss in his 
pulpit such themes as “ the relations 
of labour and capital,” “ pauperism,” 
political economy, and the like, would 
soon draw crowded congregations ; 
but it would too often be at the great 
cost of being claimed as a leader by 
one party, and denounced, according 
to the colour of his views, as a com- 
munist or a reactionist by the other. 
There are those who would claim the 
Great Founder of Christianity as the 
first social reformer, even as there 
were those who would have made 
him a patriot king. Men of all 
shades of belief, or of no belief at all, 
have in all times been glad to claim 
religion as their ally. The wildest 
theories of communism, the most 
uncompromising tenets of passive 
obedience and the divine right of 
kings, have all been rested by their 
advocates upon warrant of Scrip- 
ture. Such themes will be tempting 
enough to active minds. Robert- 
son of Brighton—a name never to 
be mentioned without honour—fell 
into the snare. During some of the 
earlier years of his ministry there, 
he preached on subjects of the day, 
and won a class popularity at the 
expense of his general usefulness, 
When at a later date he preached 
his election sermon, in which he 
denounced not only bribery, but 
class interests and party politics, 
and declared it “ better that a man 
should support the wrong cause con- 
scientiously than the right one in- 
sincerely”’*—even those who lis- 





* Sermons, Fourth Series, p. 140. 
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tened with an incredulous smile 
must have felt that these were the 
words not of the orator, but of the 
evangelist. The preacher of the 
Gospel should stand in a higher and 
purer atmosphere, above the strifes 
of men. He deals with truths 
which are fixed and unalterable, 
not with the shifting opinions of 
the day or the generation—honest 
and earnest enough, it may be, but 
in their very nature made up of right 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood. 
The social and political questions of 
the day are serious questions; but 
for those who look to the preacher 
to resolve them, he can but answer 
in the words of the Great Teacher, 
‘“Who made me a judge or a divider 
over you?” 

It is confessed by most of the 
moderate advocates of liturgical re- 
form, that doctrinal changes are de- 
manded by comparatively few, and 
that there would be great risk of 
dismembering the Church in any 
attempt to make them. Such is 
the view of the “Church Reform 
Union,” under whose auspices the 
late meeting in St. James’s Hali was 
held. But there is one formula in 
the Prayer-Book against the con- 
tinued use of which earnest protests 
are made—not now for the first 
time—from very many both of the 
laity and clergy, and which is the 
only point involving any question of 
doctrine which the St. James’s Hall 


reformers put forth as a grievance 


to be redressed. It is the Creed 
called wrongly that of St. Athanasius 
—or rather, certain clauses of the 
same, known as the ‘“damnatory” 
clauses. The objection to their 
public use does not, in fact, involve 
so much a question of doctrine at 
all, as a question of charity. The 
words objected to are not reaily a 
portion of a creed, but an anathema. 
More than one of the speakers at 
the St. James’s meeting declared that, 
for himself, he accepted the whole 
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statement in that Creed as to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, but what he 
objected to was the anathematising 
all who might not accept those par- 
ticular definitions; and this would 
probably be the feeling of the 
majority of those who ask for its 
disuse, though the fact ought not 
to be concealed that there are 
those among the protesters who ob- 
ject to the dogma itself, and not 
merely to the condemnation pro- 
nounced against recusants. The 
discussion of any question of doc- 
trine would be entirely out of place 
in these pages. But, assuming that 
the statements in this Creed are 
in themselves undeniable, and that 
such has always been and ought 
to be the teaching of the Catholic 
Church, the question still remains, 
whether it is necessary, and whether 
it is desirable, to call upon the con- 
gregation to pronounce publicly, in 
the strongest language, a condemna- 
tion of all who dissent, it may be, 
not from the general doctrine of 
that Creed, but from the particular 
terminology, technical and _pbilo- 
sophical as language must be when 
it undertakes to define what, how- 
ever understood, is a mystery. Vari- 
ous propositions have been made for 
the relief of tender consciences on 
the one side, with as little violence 
as possible to those on the other; 
to add, by way of rubric, an ex- 
planatory note, of which more than 
one form has been suggested, declar- 
ing that the anathema is to be under- 
stood only in a certain sense; to 
adopt a new and corrected transla- 
tion, which it is believed would have 
much the same effect; to omit alto- 
gether the clauses in which it is con- 
tained; to use the Creed on Trinity 
Sunday only; to leave its use op- 
tional with the officiating minister, 
Of these, the last, which seems to 
many so easy, and requires only the 
little change of the word “shall” 
into ‘‘ may” in the preceding rubric, 
2 
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appears to us the most dangerous of 
all to the peace, and therefore to 
the best interests, of the Church. It 
would lead infallibly, as Canon 
Miller put it in his excellent speech, 
quoting the words of “a very 
straightforward layman, a man of 
vigorous mind,” to a division, in the 
public opinion and estimation, “ be- 
tween the damning and the non- 
damning clergy.” Of the other pro- 
posed remedies, a creed which re- 
quires omissions cannot be a catholic 
creed at all; and a note of explana- 
tion or modification (unless it is to 
be recited publicly with the creed) 
is what any individual member of 
the congregation can make mentally 
for himself, and much more to his 
own personal satisfaction. The pro- 


posal made by the reformers of St. 
James’s Hall is to discontinue the 
public recital of this Creed, but to re- 
tain it in the Prayer-Book as “a most 
venerable and valuable document.” 
The one objection to this course is the 


shock which it seems clear would 
thus be given to men whom—-to 
take Canon Liddon as a striking 
example—all parties agree to hold 
in the highest honour, and whose 
possible separation from the Church 
would be an irreparable evil. But 
surely these excellent men will con- 
sider that the Church of England, 
through its Convocation, has as much 
right to rearrange its services now 
as ever it had, and that the discon- 
tinuance in public worship—which 
by no means implies the rejection 
—of a metrical creed (which indeed 
may with almost as great propriety 
be called a doctrinal hymn), the 
whole tone of which is controver- 
sial, cannot be considered as_ un- 
faithfulness to a doctrine which is 
fully asserted in other parts of her 
services. 
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It is said that before Convocation 
can be held to express the deliberate 
voice of the Church of England, or 
claim any rightful authority for its 
decisions, it must reform its own 
constitution. As at present con- 
stituted, while the Upper House in 
each province consists of the bishops, 
the Lower contains, in the province 
of Canterbury, only forty-two repre- 
sentatives of the parochial clergy, 
and in that of York only thirty-one 
—the rest being cither deans and 
archdeacons, who are ez officio mem- 
bers, or proctors chosen by the ca- 
thedral chapters. This is certainly 
true, and a scheme for a reformed 
representation is at this moment 
under consideration, by which the 
number of proctors for the parochial 
clergy would be more than doubled.* 
But most of those who look at the 
question impartially will be inclined 
to admit that the various shades of 
opinion are fairly enough represented 
under the present system; the dig- 
nified members, whose preponderat- 
ing numbers are objected to, being 
men of more than the average ability, 
not confined to any particular school 
of thought—men who, if they were 
not deans or archdeacons or canons, 
would probably be chosen as repre- 
sentatives by the clergy of their own 
diocese, and who do express practi- 
cally, though not professedly, the 
opinions of the’ wisest and most 
moderate of their body. Universal 
suffrage is not such an infallible 
recipe for getting the best men even 
in clerical elections. The question of 
lay representation is a very different 
and a very difficult question. Cer- 
tainly it can no longer be said that 
the House of Commons is the lay 
convocation of the Church, and some 
substitute seems to be required. 
This, too, is a question which is 





* It appears quite within the power of the archbishop, under the present constitu- 
tion, to summon the whole of the clergy, which in fact the royal writ authorises him 


to do. 
question of convenience. 


The representation of the whole body by their ‘‘procurators’’ is a mere 
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under consideration in the present 
session. The Convocation of York 
are inclined to admit lay representa- 
tives to sit and vote jointly with 
their own clerical body. Canterbury 
prefers that the laity should form a 
third “ House” of themselves, out- 
side the present upper and lower 
clerical Houses, and that all matters 
“concerning faith, doctrine, and wor- 
ship” decided in the clerical Synod, 
should be afterwards submitted to the 
lay House for its assent. But mean- 
while, it must be admitted that a 
really able and conscientious clergy- 
man, such as we may fairly assume 
to be in most cases sent up as proc- 
tor for his diocese, does carry with 
him into Convocation, in wonderful 
measure, the assent and consent of a 
very large circle of laity. : We have 
said here already that the interest 
felt by laymen generally on Church 
questions is far less than it should 
be; but the fact has at least one 
consolatory side from which it is 
possible to look at it,—that when 
the laity know and can trust their 
clergy, they do so trust them in a very 
remarkable degree, honourable alike 
to both parties. They think the clergy 
have studied such questions more 
carefully than they have themselves ; 
and if they only give them credit in 
the first instance for honesty, they 
will give them full credit also, as they 
will their lawyer or their physician, 
for knowledge and judgment in 
their business. Amongst - other 
projects of Church Reform, a Bill 
has been introduced into Parlia- 
ment for the formation of “ Paro- 
chial Councils,” who are to advise 
and to a certain extent control the 
clergyman in matters of Church order 
and ritual—not of doctrine; and this 
subject has also engaged the atten- 
tion of a Committee of Convocation. 
Whether such a scheme can ever be 
made to work so as not to do more 
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harm than good, by raising dis- 
sensions in some parishes, is matter 
of great doubt. The parish clergy- 
man is certainly somewhat too much 
of an autocrat in such matters at 
present; but this kind of mild des- 
potism may be but ill exchanged 
for a form of government which may 
keep a parish in a constant state cf 
ecclesiastical ferment. It seems the 
more . inexcusable in any parish 
priest to irritate the feeling of his 
parishioners against, him by obstin- 
ately insisting upon carrying out his 
own opinions or tastes in matters 
which in themselves are confessedly 
indifferent ; because it is clear to any 
one who knows the temper of the 
English laity, that a man of honesty, 
tact, and moderate forbearance, may 
carry them with him almost where 
he will. 

The same objection—the risk of 
fomenting party feuds and parochial 
jealousies—may be urged against a 
Bill which has already passed its 
second reading in the House of 
Commons.* It proposes to give 
power to the bishop to license a 
chapel in any parish where the 
population exceeds 2000, without 
the consent of the incumbent. The 
Bill has a double aim. It would 
emancipate an “evangelical” min- 
ority from the bondage of a “ ritual- 
istic” rector, or vice versed, by en- 
abling them to set up a minister of 
their own ; and it would provide for 
the extension of church privileges 
and church accommodation in large 
parishes where the incumbent was 
unable to overtake his work, and 
yet jealous of any interference with 
his freehold. In this latter case 
the proposed measure would remedy 
a grievance existing happily in but 
few places, but, where it does exist, 
destructive of the interests of the 
Church. But in the former, it 
would have a dangerous tendency 





* Mr, Salt’s ‘“‘ Public Worship Facilities’’ Bill. 
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to encourage those unhappy paro- 
chial feuds which are a scandal to 
the Church already, and would 
throw upon the diocesan the in- 
vidious choice of appearing either 
as the protector of the obstinate 
parson against “aggrieved parish- 
ioners,” or as the ally of a discon- 
tented faction against the conscien- 
tious victim of their persecution. 
Once let a petition of the kind 
which is contemplated by this Bill 
be made to the bishop, and he will 
no longer be regarded as the mode- 
rator between the contending parties, 
but the partisan of the one or the 
other. At present the case of a 
clergyman and his parishioners is 
much that of husband and wife. 
They have their disagreements; but 
knowing that they must get on 
together, or else cause an unseemly 
disruption and scandal, they do get 
on together, in most cases, fairly 
well. But if we were to offer 
facilities for immediate divorce, 


parochial or domestic, upon every 


complaint of ‘incompatibility of 
temper,” we should be tempting 
the rupture which all sensible people 
do their best to avoid. 

Such are the principal movements 
in the direction of Church Reform, 
which have succeeded each other 
with a rapidity very startling to 
some conservative minds amongst 
the clergy. Proceeding in most 
cases from quarters quite independ- 
ent of each other, their promoters 
may all alike be credited with the 
best intentions towards the Church. 
They have all the same tendency— 
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the widening rather than contracting 
the basis of the national Church, 
the recognition of variety in the 
views and opinions of its clergy, the 
fuller admission of the rights, the 
larger enlistment of the sympathies, 
of the laity. Some of them are 
obviously tentative and_ ill-consid- 
ered, and are very unlikely to pass 
into law in their present shape. 
But, crude and impracticable as any 
of them may be, the fact of their 
being brought forward at all is a 
surer token of the vitality of the 
Church of England than the dead 
calm of indifferent acquiescence 
which has lasted so long. The 
bishops had warning given them 
long ago, from no friendly voice, 
to “set their house in order.” The 
Church (and when we say the 
Church, we mean emphatically its 
laymen as well as its clergy) is 
taking up the warning in a dif- 
ferent sense from what its enemies 
have either desired or expected. 
There are changes impending of one 
kind or other. If the Church of 
England, as an establishment, is to 
fall, it will not be from the attacks 
of the Nonconformists, strong and 
active as they are. It will be 
through the fault of two very dif- 
ferent sections of its own members, 
—those who are too apathetic, or 
too confident in the vitality of its 
mere existence, to take any mea- 
sures for its support—or those who 
are so jealous of change as to forget 
that change is one of the conditions 
of vigorous life. 
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CHAPTER LIII.—BEATING UP FOR THE NAVY. 


My other reason for setting down 
some short account of that evening 


was to give you a little peace, and” 


sense of gratitude to the Lord, for 
our many quiet sunsets, and the 
tranqu'llity of our shores. It really 
seems as if no other land was blest 
as ours is, with quiet orderly folk 
inside it, and good rulers over it, 
and around it not too much of sun 
or moon, or anything, unless it may 
be fog sometimes. And this love 
of our country seems ever to be 
strongest, whether at departing for 
the wars with turbulent nations, or 
upon returning home, as soon as we 
have conquered them. But now for 
a long time, I shall have very little 
peace to dwell upon. 

At Narnton Court I found no 
solace for my warmth of feeling. 
Polly had been sent out of the way, 
on purpose, because I was coming; 
which was a most unhandsome thing 
on the part of Mrs. Cockhanterbury. 
For the very expectation which had 
buoyed me up at a flattish period, 
and induced me to do without three 
quids of cross-cut negrohead, was 
my simple and humble looking for- 
ward to my Polly. I knew that I 
was a fool, of course; but still I 
could not help it; and I had got on 
so well among young women always, 
that I found it very hard to miss 
the chance I cared for. I feared 
that my age was beginning to tell; 
for often, since I had been ashore, 
my rheumatics had come back again. 
Neither was that my only grief and 
source of trouble at this time; but 
many other matters quite as grave 
combined against me. Heaviside 
was not there to talk, and make 
me hug my singleness; nor even 
Jerry Toms, nor the cook, who used 


to let me teach her. It was not 
that all these had left the place for 
any mischief. In an ancient house- 
hold such a loss is not allowable. 
All meant to come back again, 
when it suited their opportunities, 
and each perceived that the house was 
sure to go to the dogs in the absence 
of themselves and one another. 
Heaviside had found Nanette (in 
spite of my best prognostics) over- 
get her seventh occasion of producing 
small Crappos, and his natural dis- 
appointment with her led to such 
words that he sbouldered his bundle 
and made off for Spithead, in com- 
pany with Jerry, who was compelled 
to forsake his creditors. And as for 
the cook, I did hear, though unable 
to believe it, that she was in trouble 
about a young fellow scarcely worthy 
to turn her jack. 

. In other respects I found that 
nothing of much importance had 
occurred since I was there in the 
summer-time. Sir Philip continued 
to trust in the Lord, and the Squire 
to watch the sunsets; neither had 
the latter been persuaded to absolve 
his brother. The Captain had been 
at home one or two days, inquiring 
into my discovery of the buried 
dolls. He did not attach so much 
importance to this matter as his 
father had done, but said that it 
made a mysterious question even 
more mysterious. And failing, as a 
blunt sailor would, to make either 
head or tail of it, and being disgusted 
with his brother for refusing to see 
him, he vowed to remain in the 
house no longer, but set off for 
Pomeroy Castle again, where he had 
formed a close friendship with the 
eldest son of the owner. His lady- 
love, the fair Isabel, was not living 
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there now, but might very easily be 
met with; for on coming of age 
three years ago, she had taken 
possession of her domain, ‘ Carey 
Park,” a magnificent place adjoining 
the Pomeroy property. It was said 
that the Earl had done his best to 
catch the young heiress for his son, 
and therefore had made a pretext of 
the old charge against the Captain, 
for the purpose of putting a stop to 
communication with him. But his 
son, Lord Mohun, upon finding how 
the young lady’s heart was settled, 
withdrew his suit (like a man of 
honour), and all the more promptly, 
perhaps, because he had made up his 
mind to another lady before Miss 
Carey came to them. 

It was said that the Captain 
might now have persuaded the 
beautiful heiress to marry him, and 
finish their long affection, if he 
could have thoroughly made up his 
mind that honour would bear him 
out in it. For her confidence was 


so perfect in him, that she left it to 
his own judgment, herself perhaps 
longing to put an end to their weari- 


some uncertainty. Sir Philip heard 
of it,and came down, to implore 
them thus to settle themselves. 
And Captain Bampfylde was so 
hard set by the nature of the case, 
that he might have been enticed 
away from what his conscience told 
him. This was that the solemn 
oath which he had taken in the 
church, with Isabel beside him, to 
purge himself of all foul charges (ere 
he made another guilty, if himself 
were guilty), could not thus be laid 
aside without a loss of honour. Sir 
Philip would be the last man in the 
world to counsel dishonest actions ; 
but being an old man, and reluctant 
that his race should all expire, he 
looked upon that sacrament as no 
more than apiece of sacrilege, or a 
basty pledge of which the Lord 
would never take advantage. 

Nobody knows what might have 
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happened with Captain Bampfylde 
so beset, and longing to think that 
he ought to act as everybody told 
him: but he begged for a night to 
think over it; and in the morning 
he received his appointment to the 
Bellona. Even Sir Philip could 
not deny that the hand and the will 
of the Almighty must herein be re- 
cognized. And there was a chance 
of a brush with Spain, about the 
Nootka Sound, just then; and if any- 
thing makes a sailor’s fortune, it is 
a fight with these fine old Dons. A 
Frenchman is sure to be captured, 
but not half so sure as a Spaniard ; 
and the hidalgoes do turn out good 
gold, with good manners behind it. 
Many ships have I boarded, but 
with brightest alacrity always a 
good fat old Spaniard. 

Therefore the Captain brushed 
away any little weakness, and set 
out for Spithead bravely in a 
bachelor condition. And after try- 
ing to collect what news there was 
at Narnton, and finding that I must 
not think of meeting my dear Polly, 
I quietly drew my travelling-money, 
and set forth to join him. 

Only every one will reproach me, 
and have right to do so, if I fail to 
tell the latest tidings of that Parson 
Chowne. People seemed to like 
this man, because they never could 
make him out, and nearly all the 
world is pleased to hear of the rest 
being vanquished. It seems thata 
wholly new bishop arose, by reason 
of the other dying, and this gentle- 
man swore on the Bible to have 
things in order. When he heard of 
Chowne, and his high defiance of all 
former bishops, he said, ‘ Fie, fie! 
this must not be; I will very soon 
put this to rights.” To follow up 
this resolution he appointed ‘Tiver- 
ton, and the old church of St. Peter, 
for Chowne to bring his young 
people up to a noble confirmation ; 
also for a visitation of the clergy all 
around; such as they have now and 
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then, to stop the spread of king’s 
evil. 

His holiness the Bishop was sur- 
prised to receive this answer: ‘‘ My 
dear Lord,—‘‘My meet is at Cal- 
verly on the day you speak of. We 
always find a fox hard by; and if 
he should make for Stoodleigh cov- 
erts, I may come down the Bolham 
road in time to meet your Lordship. 
At any rate, I shall dine at ‘The 
Angel,’ somewhere between three 
and five o’clock, and hope to find 
you there, and have a pleasant even- 
ing with you.—Yours very truly, 
R. 8S. Cuowne. 

“ P.S. — You need 
cards.” 

The whole of this was written 
with Cumberland lead, on the back 
of a paper, showing how to treat 
hounds in distemper; and_ the 
Bishop was displeased about it, and 
declined his society ; especially as he 
had invitation to the good Tidcombe 
Rectory. And there he was treated 
so hospitably by a very handsome 
family, that he put up his glass of 
a noble wine, and saw the sun set 
through it, and vowed that his 
Magna Charta, or Habeas Corpus, or 
Writ of Error—I never can remem- 
ber which—but at any rate that his 
royal orders should fall out of his 
apron-pocket, if he failed to execute 
them. 

In this state of mind he received 
a letter from Parson Chowne him- 
self, full of respect, and most clever- 
ly turned, as well as describing the 
Parson’s grief at being unable to 
bring to his holiness any one fit to 
lay hands upon. The standard set 
before them had been (before laying 
on of hands) to say the Lord’s 
Prayer backwards; and there was 
not one of them up to it. This an- 
gered the Bishop to such a degree, 
that he ordered out his heavy coach 
with the six long-tailed black horses, 
and the coachman with cocked-hat 
and flowing wig, and four great foot- 


not bring 
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men shouldering blunderbusses ; 
himself sate inside with his crosier 
and mitre, and lawn sleeves, and all 
the rest of it. Now this was just 
the very thing the refractory Parson 
expected; therefore he rode round 
overnight and bade every farmer 
in the neighbourhood send all his 
hands with pickaxes and shovels, 
by four o’clock the next morning: 
also he gathered all his own men 
there, as well as the unclad folk 
who were entirely at his orders. 
Then he sent for Parson Jack, as 
being the strongest man about 
there, and imparted his intention 
to him, and placed him over the 
workmen. 

Early in the afternoon the Bishop’s 
state-carriage was descried moving 
up the Tiverton highroad, with a 
noble and imposing aspect. Before 
he arrived at the cross-road leading 
off to Nympton Rectory, his Lord- 
ship was surprised to see a great 
collection of people standing on a 
hill above the road, and all salut- 
ing him with the deepest respect. 
“Not so bad after all,” he exclaim- 
ed; ‘‘ brother Chowne has brought 
his men into good order, which is 
the noblest use of the Church. Ah! 
they don’t see a bishop every day, 
and they know when a thing is 
worth looking at, for their faces are 
black with astonishment. Holloa, 
Bob! what's that ?” 

“Up with the glass, your Lord- 
ship,” the coachman shouted back ; 
“or it will be all over with you. 
We are in a rare slough, and no 
mistake.” 

And so they were. His Lord- 
ship had no time to slam the win- 
dows up, before the coach lay wal- 
lowing in a bog of nighty blackness. 
In it poured, and filled the coach, 
and nearly smothered his Lordship, 
who was dragged out at last with 
the greatest trouble, as black as if 
he were dipped in pitch. For the 
Parson had done a most ‘shameful 
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ting, and too bad for even him to 
think of. He had taken up his 
private road, and dug out the 
ground some six feet deep, and then 
(by means of carts and barrows) 
transferred to it the contents of a 
quagmire, which lay handy, and 
spread the surface again with road- 
dirt, so that it look as sound as a 
rock. Having seen with a telescope 
from his window the grand success 
of his engineering, he sent down a 
groom in smart livery, to present 
his compliments to the traveller who 
had happened to lose his way, and 
fall into a moor-hole, and was there 
anything he could do to mitigate 
that misfortune? But the Bishop 
sputtered out through his chattering 
teeth that he hoped to hear no more 
of him, and that none but a Devon- 
shire man was fit to oversee Devon- 
shire parsons. And this made the 


fifth bishop conquered by Chowne. 

To return to our noble selves— 
that is to say, to the better people 
dealt with in our history. At the 


close of this year 1790, to wit, upon 
Christmas-day of that excellent year 
of grace, no less than three of us 
dined together (of course, with a 
good many others also) in the Cap- 
tain’s cabin of the Bellona, 74-gun 
ship of the British navy, carrying 
also six carronades. These three 
were, Captain Drake Bampfylde, of 
course, the Honourable Rodney 
Bluett, now our second lieutenant, 
and the Master of the ship, whose 
name -was something like ‘ David 
Llewellyn.” This latter was now 
remarkable for the dignity of his 
appearance and the gravity of his 
deportment; and although he was 
only ranked after the youngest of 
the lieutenants, and just before chits 
of reefers (called by some people 
“‘midshipmen”), and though upon 
any but Testive occasions you might 
not have spied him at the Captain’s 
table, you could scarcely have found 
any officer more satisfied with his 
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position, and more capable of main- 
taining it. 

We were cruising off the south 
coast of Ireland, under orders to 
search all ships that might be likely 
to carry arms; but as a frigate 
would have done for that service, 
as well as, or better than, a 74, we 
knew that our true commission was 
to shake together and fall into dis- 
cipline, and bring other seamen 
into the same, if we could get any 
to join us. Having a light wind 
and plenty of sea-room, we resolved 
to enjoy ourselves that day; and a 
very delightful party it was, espe- 
cially after I was called on to spin 
a few of the many true yarns which 
make me such a general favourite. 

After filling our glasses and drink- 
ing the health of his Majesty, and 
of the Navy at large, and especially 
of our Captain, we began to talk of 
the state of affairs and the time at 
which the war might be expected 
to declare itself. That it must come 
to a great war with France, not 
even a fool could doubt, although 
he might desire to doubt it, ever 
since the destruction of the Bastile 
in July 1789. And throughout all 
the year and a half since that, a 
wild and desperate multitude had 
done nothing but abolish all the 
safeguards of their country, and 
every restraint upon the vilest 
rabble. Our wisest plan was to 
begin at once, before this cruel 
monster should learn the use of 
its fangs, and the strength of its 
spring; but as usual, Great Britain 
was too slow to seize the cudgel, 
which might happily have saved a 
million lives. However, we were 
preparing quietly for the inevitable 
conflict, as even our presence that 
day in the cabin of the Bellona 
might indicate. 

‘Master, we are sadly short of 
hands,” said Captain Bampfylde, 
addressing me; “I shall have a 
poor report to make unless we do 
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something. Do you think that we 
could get on without you, if I sent 
you on a cruise for a week or so ?” 

“T think you might, sir,” I 
answered humbly; “if it does not 
come on to blow, and if you keep 
well away from land. [ have 
trained Mr. Sebright with so much 
skill that you may always rely upon 
him, except in any difficulty.” 

Nobly I spoke, and the Captuain’s 
reply was not very far behind me. 
“Tf we carried 750 men,” he ex- 
claimed, 
‘““we could not hope to have more 
than one Master David Llewellyn; 
so diffident, so truthful, so entirely 
free from jealousy. Gentlemen, is 
it not so?” 

All the officers assented with a 
pleasant smile to me, and then to 
one another, so that 1 hardly knew 
what to say except that I could not 
deserve it. 

‘‘Qur tender the Sealark is to 
meet us in the Cove of Cork on 
New Year’s Day,” continued Captain 


Bampfylde ; “and after shipping all 


our stores, she will be for a fort- 
night at my disposal. Now you 
know as well as I do, that our com- 
plement for war time is 650 men 
and boys, and that our present 
strength is more than 200 short of 
that. War may be declared any 
day almost, and a pretty figure we 
should cut against a French liner 
of 80 guns Therefore, unless the 
Sealark should bring us a very 
iarge draft, which I do not expect, 
my resolve is to man and victual 
her, for a fortnight’s cruise, under 
some one who is a good hand at 
recruiting. Would you like the 
berth, Master Llewellyn ?” 

“Sir, I know not anything which 
I should like better.” 

Our Captain perceived that the 
junior lieutenants looked rather 
glum at being so passed over, from 
Master Rodney downwards; and 
though he had the perfect right to 
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appoint any officer he pleased, he 
knew the true wisdom of shunning 
offence by giving some good reason. 
Therefore he went on again :— 

“There is not one of us, I dare- 
say, who would not enjoy this little 
change. But I think that Llewellyn 
is our man, simply for this-reason. 
The part to be beaten up first is the 
Welsh coast, from St. David's Head 
to Penarth. I have heard of many 
good seamen there, and especially 
at Llanelly. I think that none of 
our officers can speak Welsh, except 
Master David. Even you, Bluett, 
though coming from Wales, are not 
up to the lingo.” 

This settled it in the best-natured 
manner and all congratulated me, 
and wished me good speed in get- 
ting hold of old salts, if possible, or 
else fresh young ones. Not to be 
too long about it, somewhere about 
Epiphany Day, in the year 1791, 
I stretched away for the coast 
of Wales, being in command of 
the Sealark, a rattling cutter of 
100 tons, with two 6-pound bow- 
chasers, and a score of picked men 
under me. I have no time now 
to describe emotions even of the 
loftiest order, such as patriotism, 
modesty, generosity, self-abasement, 
and many others which I indulged 
in,, when I cast anchor off Porth- 
cawl, and they thought that I 
meant to bombard them. I ordered 
a boat ashore at once, to reassure the 
natives when I had given a waft of 
my flag, and fired a gun to salute 
it. But being now in such a posi- 
tion, and the parish to its utmost 
corners raving on the subject, ashore 
I durst not trust myself; because 
without rupture of ancient ties, and 
a low impression left behind, I 
could not have got aboard sober 
again. And after that, could I 
knock down any of my crew for 
being tipsy? Nevertheless, I had 
Bardie, and Bunny, and Mother 
Jones with her children, and Master 
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Berkrolles, and Charles Morgan, 
and Betsy Matthews, and Moxy 
Thomas, all brought in a boat to 
visit me, besides a few others who 
came without leave. They all 
seemed to be very well and happy, 
and I entertained them beautifully. 

That same afternoon we made a 
hit enough to encourage anybody. 
We impressed not only my foe the 
tailor, but also Hezekiah! That 
is to say, it was not quite what 
might be called impresssment; be- 
cause, with no war raging yet, we 
could not resort to violence; but 
we made them both so entirely 
drunk, that we were compelled, for 
their own sake, to weigh anchor, 
while having their bodies on board. 
I had a stern fellow of noble mind 
to back me up at all hazard, and 
seeing what a sneak Hezekiah was, 
he gave him six dozen out of hand, 
with my official sanction. The 
Horologist to the Royal family 
took his allotment worse than 
almost any man I ever saw; how- 
ever, for old acquaintance’ sake [ 
would not have him salted. In 
spite of this, the effect was such 
that it brought him round to the 
English Church, and cured him of 
all French doctrine. And as he 
gradually began to lose fat, and to 
dwell upon gunnery, we found his 
oiliness most useful to prevent cor- 
rosion. Having worked this coast 
to our utmost power, and gathered 
a good deal of human stuff (some 
useful and some useless), pretty 
near three score in all, and put 
upon short rations, we thought that 
we might as well finish our job by 
slanting across to Devonshire. Be- 
cause for the most part you there 
may find more body but less mind 
than ours, which is the proper state 
of things for the substance of our 
Navy. Therefore we drafted off to 
Cork all our noble Welshmen, and 
made sail for Devonshire. 

Now, before telling what we did, 
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I really must guard against any 
nasty misconstruction. Whatever 
had been done to me on the part of 
Parson Chowne was by this time so 
wholly gone out of my heart, and 
mind and everything any man can 
feel with, that nothing was fur- 
ther from my intention than to go 
into that matter again. I knew 
that in spite of all the deference 
paid me now on every side (and too 
much for my comfort), Chowne 
would turn me inside out, ten thou- 
sand times worse than Stew could. 
This I like to see done, when any- 
thing wrong can be found inside 
aman. But a thoroughly honest 
fellow should stick on his honesty, 
and refuse it. 

So when Providence, in a dream, 
laid before me the great mercy, and 
I might, say miracle, of impress- 
ing the naked people, and bringing 
them under our good chaplain, to be 
trained from the error of their ways 
and live, I felt a sort of delicacy 
as to trespassing thus upon Parson 
Chowne’s old freehold. 

These naked folk belonged to 
him, and though he did not culti- 
vate them as another man might 
have done, it was not difficult to 
believe that he found fine qualities 
in them. And to take them from 
under his very nose might seem like 
a narrow vexation. However, times 
there are when duty overrides all 
delicacy ; the Bellona was still short 
of her number by a hundred hands 
or more: and with this reflection 1 
cast away all further hesitation. 

We left the Sealark off Hed- 
don’s Mouth, a wild and desolate 
part of the coast, for my object was 
to pounce unawares on the Parson's 
savage colony. For what we were 
going to do was not altogether law- 
ful just at present, although it very 
soon would be. My force consisted 
of no less than fifteen jolly well- 
seasoned tars, all thoroughly armed, 
all up for aspree, and ready to do 
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any mortal thing at a word or a 
signal from me. If we could only 
surprise the wild men, I had no fear 
as to our retreat, because the feeling 
of the country would be strongly 
in our favour as the abaters of a 
nuisance long pronounced unbear- 
able. 

For five or it may haye been six 
leagues we marched across the moors 
as straight as possible by compass, 
except when a quagmire or a ridge 
of rugged stone prevented us. We 
forded several beautiful streams of 
the brightest crystal water, so full 
of trout that I longed to have a 
turn at my old calling; and we 
came in view of Nympton steeple 
just as the sun was setting. I re- 
membered the lie of the land quite 
well, ever since that night when 
the fire happened; so I halted my 
men in a little wood, and left them 
to eat their suppers, while I slung 
my spy-glass, and proceeded to re- 
connoitre the enemy. Lying flat 
upon the crest of a hummocky ridge 
of moorland, I brought my glass to 
bear through the heather first upon 
the great Parson’s house, which 
stood on a hill to the left of me, 
and then on the barbarous settle- 
ment. The Rectory looked as snug 
and quiet as the house of the very 
best man could be; with a deal 
more of comfort than most of these 
contrive to gather around them. 
The dens of the tribe that objgcted to 


raiment were quite out of sight from ° 


his windows ; nor were they allowed 
to present themselves to Mrs. Chowne, 
unless she had’ done anything to 
vex him. Shaping my glass upon 
these wretches, I saw that they were 
in high festival. Of course I could 
not tell the reason, but it turned 
out afterwards that the Parson’s 
hounds were off their feed through 
a sudden attack of distemper, and 
therefore a cartload of carrion had 
been taken down to the settlement. 
It was lucky that I knew it not, for 
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I doubt whether we should have 
dared to invade their burrows at 
such a period. 

However, I thought that nothing 
could be more suitable for our enter- 
prise. Of course, they would all 
overgorge themselves, and than their 
habit of drinking water, which alone 
would establish their barbarism, was 
sure to throw them into deep un- 
troubled sleep till sunrise. As soon 
as one could strike a line from the 
pointers to the Pole-star (which is a 
crooked one, by the by), and as soon 
as it was dark enough for a man to 
count the Pleiads, I called my men 
with a long low whistle, and ad- 
vanced in double file. The savages 
lay as deeply sleeping as if their 
consciences were perfect, whereas 
they could have had none at all. 
We entered their principal cuddy, 
or shanty, or shieling, or wigwam, 
or what you will (for it was none of 
these exactly, but a mixture of them 
all), and to our surprise not one 
awoke, or was civilised enough to 
snore. Higgledy-piggledy they lay 
in troughs scooped out of the side 
of the hill, or made by themselves, 
of clay and straw (called “cob,” I 
believe, in Devonshire), with some 
rotten thatch above them, and the 
sides of their den made of brush- 
wood. . Some of the elders had 
sheepskins over them, but the 
greater part trusted to one another 
for warmth, and to their hairiness. 

All this we saw by a blue-light 
which I ordered to be kindled—for 
at first it was as dark as pitch—and 
a stranger or a sadder sight has 
rarely been seen in England. Poor 
creatures! they were all so cowed by 
the brilliant light and the armed 
men standing in their filthy hovel, 
that they offered no resistance, but 
stared at us in a piteous manner, 
as if we were come to kill them. 
Escape was impossible, save for the 
children, and most of them thought. 
(as we found out afterwards) that 
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Chowne was tired of them and had 
ordered their destruction. 

‘“‘Choose all the males from ten 
years to thirty,” I shouted to my 
men, who were almost as_ scared 
as the savages: “don’t touch the 
females, or I'll cut you down. Set 
another blue-light burning: we 
don’t want any cripples.” 

Not to be too long with it, I only 
found three men worth impressing ; 
the others were so badly built, or 
even actually deformed, and of ap- 
pearance so repulsive that we could 
not bear to think of turning them 
into messmates. 

““Now for the boys!” I cried; 
“we want boys even more than 
men almost;” but I found that all 
the children save one had slipped 
through the sailors’ legs adroitly, 
while we were dealing with the 
men. We could not have caught 


them in the dark; and more than 
this, the best-sized of them had 
popped, like snakes, into burrow- 
holes, or like a fox into his earth. 


But the one who stood his ground, 
and faced us, was a noble-looking 
boy, in spite of dirt and nakedness, 
with long thick tangles of .golden 
hair, and a forehead like a man’s 
almost. He looked up at me in a 
bold steady manner, wholly unlike 
their savage stare, and it struck me 
that here was the little fellow whom 
I had saved eight or nine years ago 
from the horse of Parson Jack. 
But though he appeared to be 
twelve years old, I could not make 
out what he said, except “ Yes, 
yes;” and “me come with 00.” 
Such was his state of education ! 

I hoisted him on a strong man’s 
back, for the long march had made 
me feel my years, and perceiving no 
call to molest the residue, or injure 
their home—such as it was—we 
simply handcuffed the three best 
fellows, and borrowed three pig- 
whips of their own (made right 
down ingeniously) so as to drive 
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them to Heddon’s Mouth. We 
durst not halt for a rest until there 
were three leagues between us and 
Nympton Moor; then hurrying on 
at the break of day, we found the 
Sealark at anchor; and she sent 
us a boat, at our signal. 

Scarcely were we on board of the 
boat, and pushing off with our cap- 
ture, when the clash of a horse’s 
hoofs upon rock rang through the 
murmuring of the waves. We 
turned and gazed with one accord, 
for the boat lay broadside on to 
shore, through the kicking of the 
naked men when they felt salt 
water under them, and our quitting 
good stroke to attend to them. At 
furious speed a horseman dashed 
out of the craggy glen, and leaped 
the pool where the brook is barred 
up and vanishes. Down the shingle, 
and shelves of wrack, he drove his 
horse into the sea, until there was 
no firmness under him. He almost 
laid hold of our boat—not quite ; 
for I struck with an oar at the 
horse, and scared him, shouting to 
all of my crew to pull. 

Finding himself just a little too 
late, Chowne gave a turn to his 
horse’s head, and the lather and 
foam of the spirited animal made 
a white curdle in the calm blue 
sea. The horse sprang gladly up 
the shingle crest—for the shore is 
very steep there—and he shook 
himself, and scattered brine; and 


‘there were three other horses behind 


him. On one of these sate Parson 
Jack, and two huntsmen on the 
other twain, and the faces of these 
were as red as fire with hurry and 
indignation. 

Only Chowne’s wicked face was 
white, and settled with calm fury ; 
and his style of address to us, just 
as if we were nothing but dogs of 
his kennel. 

‘* Ho, you scoundrels !”’ he shouted 
out; “hold oars, and let me parley 
you.” 
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At this I made a signal to my 
crew to slack from rowing; and I 
stood up in the beat, and said, 
“What can we do for your Rever- 
ence ?” 

‘“‘Nothing for me, rogues; but 
much for yourselves. I will give 
you five pounds for that child in 
the stern. 1 want him for knife- 
cleaning.” 

“Would your Worship think fifty 
too much for him? We put him at 
fifty, your Worship.” 

“Fifty, you robbers! Well, then, 
fifty. Ten times his value to any 
one. But I have a fancy for him.” 

“Would your Worship mind say- 
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ing five hundred down? Look at 
his hair; he is worth it.” For we 
had washed him in the brook; and 
his hair in drying was full of gold. 

“Who are you?’ he _ shouted, 
controlling himself, as his habit 
was, when outbreak became useless. 
For the dignity of my demeanour, 
and the nobility of my uniform, 
also the snowiness of my hair, com- 
bined to defeat the unerring quick- 
ness of his rapid and yet cold eyes. 
And so I replied, with an elegant 
bow— 

“Your Reverence, it so happens 
that my name is ‘ Old Davy Llew- 
ellyn.’” 


CHAPTER LIV.—TAMING OF THE SAVAGES, 


After a most successful cruise, 
we returned to our Bellona, and 
were received as behoves success, 
with ever so many rounds of cheers. 
It was true that we had sent before 
us, and now brought in, an awkward 
lot; but it is beautiful to see how 
in a large ship’s company, and under 
a good commander, mere coaster fel- 
lows become true seamen, and even 
land-lubbers learn how to walk. Cap- 
tain Drake Bampfylde did me the 
honour of asking my advice, as soon 
as his own opinion was settled ; and 
I said no more than “ Bay of Biscay,” 
which was his own opinion. Here the 
very utmost of a noble sea awaited 
us, and none of our landsmen had 
any heart for fat, or even for lean 
stuff. We let them go on for a day, 
perpetually groaning, and after that 
we provided for each a gallon of salt 
water, and gave it them through the 
ship’s trumpet, until they entirely 
ceased from noise. 

These prudent measures brought 
them into such a wholesome state of 
mind, that really a child might lead 
them; as by one of the prophets 
mentioned, when I read my Bible. 
All of our new hands I mean, ex- 


cept Hezekiah, and the three wild 
men. 

Unfortunate Master Perkins could 
not enter into the spirit of our ex- 
ertions for his benefit; because his 
mind was unsettled with knowing 
the hardship both of his back and 
front. For his back was covered 
with raw places sitting amiss to the 
fit of his clothes, while the forward 
part of his body became too hollow 
to yield him comfort. But, strange 
to say, his wrath was kindled not 
against us for these misfortunes, but 
against his wife Hepzibah, because 
she had not predicted them. And 
for the greater part of a week, the 
poor fellow lay in a perfect craze 
upon the orlop-deck, while the ship 
was rolling heavily. Nothing could 
persuade him but that he was the 
prophet Jonah in the belly of the 
whale, and he took the stowage of 
our cables for the whale’s intestines. 
You could hear him even from the 
main-deck screaming at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘Wallow not, O whale! 
O whale! Lord, Thy servant repent- 
eth, only let not this whale wallow 
so.” So that in spite of all his 
tricks, hypocrisy, pride, and glut- 
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tony, I could not help taking com- 
passion upon him, and having a 
hammock rigged tenderly for him, 
so that his empty and helpless body 
fell into a deep sleep as long as the 
prophet himself could have had it. 
For I never could show myself at 
Bridgend, if through my means 
Hezekiah found the sea his church- 
yard. On the other hand, the three 
wild men took their visitation from 
a wholly different point of view. 
They had never heard either of God 
or the devil, and could not believe 
themselves even worth the inter- 
ference of either Power. For they 
did not believe that their souls were 
immortal (as I suppose they must 
have been), nor were they even 
aware of possessing anything more 
than a body apiece. My own idea 
of treatment was, that to bring them 
into self-respect, we should flog the 
whole three very soundly, and hand- 
somely pickle them afterwards: nor 
could I see any finer method of 
curing them of their hairiness. But 
Captain Bampfylde, who showed the 
strangest interest in these savages, 
would on no account have them 
flogged until they gave occasion. 
He said that their ideas of justice 
might be thrown into a crooked line, 
if the cat-and-nine-tails were promis- 
cuously administered. Whereas I 
knew that the only way to make a 
man dwell upon justice is to give 
him a taste of the opposite. He 
values the right after this, because 
he thinks there is none of it left 
upon earth. 

So for the present these three 
‘“‘Jack Cannibals,” as our tars en- 
titled them, sate apart and messed 
apart—and a precious mess it was of 
it. They soon got over the “ Marly 
Mary,” as the Crappos call it; and 
we taught them how to chew to- 
bacco, which they did, and swal- 
lowed it. Only their fear of the 
waves was such that they could not 
look over the side of the ship, or 
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even out of a porthole. After a few 
days we fell in with pelting showers 
of hail and sleet, with a bitter gale 
from the. north-north-west. I saw 
the beauty of this occasion to show 
mankind their need of clothes ; there- 
fore I roused up these three poor 
fellows, and had them thrown into 
a salting-tub full of ice-cold water. 
This made their teeth chatter brave- 
ly, and then we started them up the 
rigging, with a taste of rope’s-end 
after them. They ran up the rat- 
tlins faster than even our very best 
hands could follow them, because 
of the power still left in their feet, 
through never having owned a shoe- 
maker; but in the maintop they 
pulled up, and the wind went shiv- 
ering through them. 

Meanwhile I was sedately mount- 
ing (as my rank required now) with 
a very old pilot’s coat, well worn out, 
hanging over my left arm. 

“Here, Jack!” I cried to the big- 
gest one; ‘“‘ take this, and throw it 
over you, to keep your poor bones 
warm.” 

The sheaves of the blocks were 
white with snow (which they always 
seem to be first to take), and so 
were the cleats and the weatherside 
of topmast and _ top-gallant-mast. 
When you see this, you may make 
up your mind to have every rope 
frosted ere morning. Therefore 
Jack Cannibal looked at the coat, 
and around it, as a monkey does. 

“Put it on,” I cried; “ poor fel- 
low! put it on to cover you.” 

He nodded and laughed, as if I 
were making some joke which he 
ought to understand, and then he 
threw the warm coat round his body 
(now quite blue from cold), but with- 
out any perception of sleeves, or 
skirts, or anything else, except, as it 
were, like a bit of thatching. And 
after that he helped us to civilise the 
rest; so that in course of time we 
had them in decency far superior 
to the average show of Scotchmen. 
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And in about the same course of 
time, Cannibal Jack, I do assure 
you, became a very good seaman, 
and a wonderfully honest fellow, 
without any lies in him. And yet 
he said things better than the finest 
lies that could be told, all coming 
out of his oddness, and his manner 
of taking tameness. And if a roar- 
ing sound of laughter came to the 
ears of an officer (such as never 
could be allowed in the discipline 
of war-time), the officer always lifted 
lip, to have a smile accordingly, and 
said to himself, “I should like to 
know what Cannibal Jack has said 
to them.” 

The two other naked ones, Dick 
and Joe—as we christened them 
out of a bucket of tar, without mean- 
ing any harm to them—never could 
be entirely cured of their hereditary 
shortcomings. We taught them at 
last to wear clothes, by keeping a 
sharp leather strap always handy, 
against which their only protection 
was a good watch-coat, or a piece of 
sail-cloth ; so that after a great deal 
of pleasantry, we set the ship-tailor 
to work for them. But no possible 
amount of strap, nor even cat-and 
nine-tails administered by our boat- 
swain’s mate (a most noble hand at 
wielding it), could prevail upon 
them to abandon their desire for the 
property of their messmates. They 
even had the arrogance, as their 
English grew more fluent, to attempt 
to reason it out with us. 

“Father David,” said Cannibal 
Dick, for they had agreed that now 
I was their patron, even as Chowne 
had been; “you take the Crappo 
ship, the enemy you call it, and 
then you leave them al] their goods, 
not touch one of auything, and 
hand back the ship to aim.” 

“Dick, none but a savage would 
talk such rubbish. We keep the 
ship, and all it holds, and put the 
men in prison.” 

“There for you now, there for 
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you! And you beat us because we 
take not a great ship, but some little 
thing lying about in a ship, from 
our enemies.” 

“Will you never see things 
aright, Dick? We are not your 
enemies, we are your friends; and 
to steal things from us is robbery.” 

“You call it friends to steal us 
from our place, and people, and 
warm dry sands, and put us on this 
strange great wetness, where no 
mushrooms grow, and all we try to 
eat goes into it. And then you 
beat us and drive us up trees such 
as we never saw before, and force 
us to hide in these dreadful things!” 

Here he pointed to his breeches 
with a gaze of such hopeless misery, 
that I felt it would be an unkind 
thing to press him with further ar- 
gument. However, the boy was 
enough to make up for a far worse 
lot than these were. We soaped 
him most powerfully, to begin with, 
even up to the skin of his eyelids, 
and he made no more objection than 
a Christian child might have offered. 
And after we had scraped him dry 
with the rough side of a spencer, he 
came out bright, I do assure you, 
and was such a model figure that 
we said to one another that he had 
some right to go naked. For his 
skin was now as fair and soft as the 
opening out of a water-lily, while 
his golden curls spread out, like 
flowers of the frogbit. Also his 
shoulders so nicely turned, and the 
slope of his sides so clever, with 
arms and legs of such elegant mould, 
being thick and thin in the proper 
places, and as straight as a well- 
grown parsnip; then, again, his 
ankles clear, and feet of a character 
never beheld after any shoemaking. 

Our common fellows made so 
much of this superior little chap, 
that I was compelled to interfere, 
and show my resolution: and this 
required to be done with some small 
sense of how to do it; otherwise 
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the boy might take the turn of sour 
grapes with them, and be bullied 
even more than he had been petted 
hitherto. Moreover, all the other 
boys in the ship were longing to 
fight with him, which (as he was 
the smallest of all, and not brought 
up in a Christian manner) would 
have afforded him no fair play for 
his nice short nose, or his soft blue 
eyes. The little dear was as brave 
as a lion, and ready to fight any 
one of them; and he used to stand 
up to my elbow, suing for permis- 
sion. And now he began to talk so 
well, that it was very hard upon him 
not to be allowed to fight a bit, 
according to the natural issue of all 
honest converse. However, I would 
not be persuaded, loving his pretty 
face as I did; and I fear that he 
had unhappy times, through the 
wickedness of the other boys. Hav- 
ing a stronger sense of mistake than 
afforded me any happiness—in the 
thick of my rank and comforts— 
I could not find any ease—until 
everything, looked at anyhow, and 
from all bearings contemplated, lay 
before our captain. He thought, 
enough to look wise; and then, he 
said that really I was fit to see to 
such little things myself. He had 
heard of a small boy covered over 
with a great deal of yellow hair; 
this should have been fetched off 
long ago; and what was the barber 
kept for? Thus it always does be- 
fall me, to be thrown back, without 
guidance, on my own_ resources. 
And even Lieutenant Bluett, with 
whom I next went to hold counsel, 
was more inclined to stretch and 
gape, after a heavy spell on deck, 
than to bring his mind to bear upon 
this child’s adventures. 

“Send the poor little beggar in,” 
he said, “and let me look at him, 
if I can keep my eyes open. Llew- 
ellyn, you always did love savages.” 

‘** Lieutenant, you would not like 
me to account you in the number.” 
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“Davy, you might fairly do it, 
when I come off deck, like this. 
Send him in, ere I snooze, old 
fellow.” 

This I did; and when the boy en- 
tered, shyly putting one hand to his 
forelocks (as I had instructed him), 
a beam of the newly-risen sun broke 
in through a bull’s eye, and made 
a golden frame for him. In the 
middle of this he looked so inno- 
cent and so comely, and at the same 
time so well bred, that Master Rod- 
ney’s sleepy eyes fell open with 
wonder at him. This was my doing, 
of course, entirely. ‘‘Soap and dis- 
cipline” is my signal to the next 
generation; and nothing else can 
counteract all the heresies around 
us. Therefore this little boy’s 
cheeks were brighter than any rose, 
from towelling; and his beautiful 
eyes without speck of dirt; and the 
top of his head as sweet and curly 
as a feathering hyacinth. 

When I perceive that I have had 
the luck to make an impression, my 
rule is to say nothing at all, but 
appear to be unaware of it. This 
rule is founded on common-sense; 
and it took me so long to find it 
out, that it ought to be worth some- 
thing. Otherwise, what offence one 
gives! And not only that, but 
consider how seldom the man who 
succeeds deserves it. Any modest 
man, like me, upon any moderate 
success, is bound to examine him- 
self, and feel less confidence than 
he used to have. His success is 
enough to prove, according to the 
ways of the world, that he never 
can have deserved it. 

This remembrance led me now to 
abstain from even patting ‘ Harry ” 
(as we had named this little fellow) 
on his golden head at all, lest I 
should manifest undue pride in a 
creature of my creation. For such 
he was, beyond all mistake; and it 
would have given me pleasure to 
back him for a crown against any 
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boy in our fleet, or any three in the 
whole French navy; taking age, of 
course, and size, into consideration. 
“What a fine little fellow !” 
said Rodney Bluett; ‘“ why, he 
ought to be a mipshipman. I had 
no idea your savages could turn out 
such young ones. I must see what 
I can do for him, Davy. Only I 
can’t think of anything now.” 
Perceiving that I was likely to do 
more harm than good by pressing 
the matter just then, I took little 
Harry away with me, and found 
him quite full of the young lieu- 
tenant’s brave appearance and kindly 
smile. In a word, they were pleased 


with one another so heartily, and 
so lastingly, that it was the luckiest 
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day, perhaps, of poor little Harry’s 
unlucky career, when I first com- 
mended him to the notice of the 
Honourable Rodney. 

For this latter was now not only 
a general favourite in the ship, but 
also a great power ; being our second 
luff, and twice as active as our first 
was. He took the boy under his 
special care, and taught him all sorts 
of ennobling things—how to read, and 
write, and spell, and clean boots, 
and wait at breakfast. So that I felt 
many qualms sometimes, quite apart 
from all narrow methods of regard- 
ing anything, and springing from 
the simple fear that the child might 
be spoiled for his station in life, and 
fail to become a good seaman. 


CHAPTER LY.—UPON FOREIGN SERVICE, 


At length, when all sailors’ hearts 
were sick with vain hopes of some 
enterprise, France did a truly bold 
thing by declaring war against Great 
Britain. Those people before this 
had given occasion for the strongest 
scandal, by taking their King and 
Queen in a dastardly manner, and 
cutting their heads off. Indigna- 
tion and hot hatred ran throughout 
England and Wales, at the news; 
but our Government did no more 
than politely request that the Lon- 
don agent of these cut-throats should 
withdraw. 

Nevertheless I cannot be wrong 
—as my pension comes from Govern- 
ment—in saying that to my mind 
the British Government, at this 
noble crisis, behaved in a most for- 
bearing, prudent, Christian, gene- 
rous, glorious, and magnanimous 
manner. They waited for war to 
be proclaimed by France, before 
they accepted it. And then they 
proved themselves as wholly un- 
ready as they ought to be. What 
finer state of feeling can be shown 
by any country ? 

VOL, CXI.—NO. DCLXXIX, 


It must have been either the end 
of February, or the early part of 
March, in the year of grace 1793, 
when we heard of this grand and 
momentous affair. And I remember 
the date by this, that the onions 
were sprouted, and we were com- 
pelled to make shift with shallots. 
For calling at Falmouth to victual a 
little, we sent three boats ashore, 
and I of course was in command of 
one. And though we spread abroad 
and ransacked all the Cornish gar- 
deners’ hoards, and gave them a 
taste of boat-hooks, because they 
had no proper things, not an onion 
could we find, except with a crooked 
thumb to it. Nor were the young 
ones yet fit to pull; and this fixes 
the date to a week or so. 

And now we found that the 
whole of us were to be turned 
over, while the Bellona was refit- 
ting, to the 74-gunship Defence, 
with orders for the West Indies at 
once—as was generally believed— 
to protect our shipping and com- 
merce there. 

For although the war had been 
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so very long looked forward to, our 
Government was not ready yet, but 
had to send squadrons right and 
left, to see to our foreign interests ; 
while Portsmouth, Chatham, and 
even London, had very few ships 
to defend them. Our charity never 
begins at home; as poor Bardie’s 
did in her copy-book. However, it 
chanced to turn out all right, be- 
canse the other side was quite as 
much abroad as we were. 

Some of our men were inclined to 
grumble, at having barely a spree 
ashore, when they longed for a turn 
at home again. But the Admiralty 
settled that, by not paying their 
back-wages; which is the surest 
way of all for keeping a fellow well 
up to his work. His temptation for 
running is gone, because he has no 
cash to run with; neither do his 
people want him while in that con- 
dition. This he knows well, and 
it makes him think; and nine times 
out of ten he resolves to double what 
is due to him, and really pocket it 
when again due, and almost be ad- 
mired by his own wife. 

Therefore most part of us tumbled 
over from the Bellona into the De- 
fence, after some liberty ashore— 
which, for a godly man like me, was 
nothing more than a trial. Captain 
Drake Bampfylde worked harder 
than even Parson Chowne’s horses 
were said to do; and as for me—— 
but I will not say, for it now be- 
comes unbecoming. Enough that 
the Defence cleared outward of the 
No-man buoy, the very day three 
weeks from the date of the Bellona 
standing inwards. We had the 
wind at E.N.E., as it always is in 
spring-time. 

Now it may seem out of place, 
and even very rude on my part; 
but I could not altogether help a 
strong desire to know how our Cap- 
tain this time managed in the mat- 
ter of the female sex. I had my 
own feelings towards poor young 
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Polly, and a hankering to let her 
see me (which, however, must not 
now be gratified on either side), and 
of course a man feels, when this is 
the case, that another man must be 
like him. However, the rules of 
the service forbade me to put any 
questions on private affairs to an 
officer thus set over me; and as for 
observing him, that was below me, 
even if time ‘had availed for it. 
Heaviside also had shown such ill 
feeling and even downright ingrati- 
tude toward me, simply because my 
position and rank had compelled me 
to teach him his distance, which he 
was somehow too stupid to learn 
(especially since his rash elevation, 
and appointment as our chief boat- 
swain, which made it the more in- 
cumbent upon me to preserve a firm 
attitude) ; this fellow, I say, was so 
utterly wanting in that deference . 
which the Master of a line-of-battle 
ship not only has a right to expect, 
but is even bound to exact, that I 
could not now approach him with 
inquiries about our Captain. And 
this became tenfold more painful, as 
soon as I saw that he knew some- 
thing. 

What French sailors could have 
a chance with a fleet under Sir 
John Jarvis? I cannot tell how 
many islands we took, for we could 
not stop to count them. We caught 
just the tail of the hurricane of the 
12th and 13th of August, which 
ever will be remembered as the most 
terrible ever known. None of us 
had the luck to see the pine bulk- 
head blown through the palm-tree, 
or the whole of a sugar-estate set 
down on the other side of the moun- 
tain; but a sailor asks credit for his 
stories, because he has given it: and 
otherwise no tales can go on. 

I need not dwell on our victories 
here, except for the sake of Harry 
Savage, as we had dubbed the poor 
Nympton boy, for want of legiti- 
mate surname. In one little skir- 
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mish ashore somewhere, I think in 
San Domingo, this little fellow, by 
genuine courage and unusual nimble- 
ness, saved the life of his friend and 
protector, our Lieutenant Bluett. 
For while the Lieutenant was en- 
gaged, sword to sword, with one 
vile republican, another of yet more 
rampant nature made at him, as it 
were flankwise, and must have given 
him a bitter stab, if Harry had not 
with a sudden jump grappled the 
rogue by the leg so tightly, that 
down he came on his face with a 
curse, so far as their language enables 
them. And we were so enraged, I 
assure you, at the duplicity of this 
fellow, that we borrowed a dirk from 
a little middy, and gave it to Harry 
to stick him with. But this our 
young savage refused to do, and 
turned quite pale at the thought of 
it, so that we placed that Equality 
man at the mercy of the French 
Royalists, who were acting with us 
at that period: and these made very 
short work with him, as justice de- 
manded with a ringleader of pesti- 
lential principles. 

Also in a manner which true 
modesty forbids to dwell upon— 
because neither of us had clothes 
on—I saved the life, before very 
long, of our new boatswain Heavi- 
side. This worthy fellow was swim- 
ming along in his usual independent 
style, after kicking his good wife’s 
shackles off, when I having taken 
the inside of him, as his superior 
officer, discovered a shark of unusual 
size desirous to swallow our boat- 
swain. ‘That this should never come 
to pass was my resolve immediately, 
although I could not quite see how 
to be in time to stop it. For Heavi- 
side, with his usual conceit, and de- 
sire to show himself off, was floating 
on his back, with arms laid square, 
and beard on breast, and legs spread 
out like rolling-pins. And the shark 
at twenty knots an hour split the 
blue water towards him, 
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Any man but myself would have 
given him over, or left all the rest 
to help him, especially after his ut- 
terly republican want of deference. 
To me, however, such want of sym- 
pathy was almost impossible, so 
that I swam with all speed to Hea- 
viside, where he lay floating grandly. 

“ Look there!” I shouted; “all 
up with you, Ben, unless you capit- 
ulate.” And with these words, I 
pointed out the fin of the shark ad- 
vancing. Royal sharks we always 
called them, being the largest sharks 
in the world, in and around Port 
Royal. Heaviside had his fat legs 
foremost, and the royal shark stop- 
ped to look at them. 

“ Will you, or will you not?” 
I asked, while preserving with some 
difficulty a proper position behind 
him—for even a royal shark could 
have wanted nothing more after 
Heaviside. 

“Oh, Davy, Davy, I will,” he 
answered ; ‘‘only, only save me.” 

The look which he gave was now 
enough to make me sink small ques- 
tions, especially as the poor fellow 
managed, being a first-rate swimmer, 
to offer me almost foremost to the 
jaws of the shark just opening. 
Therefore, as this latter creature 
rolled on his side to make at us, 
what did I do but a thing which 
none except a great fisherman could 
have done? To wit, I plucked 
from its strings the boatswain’s 
heavy periwig (which had often 
vexed me, on account of its preten- 
sion), and clapping it on a piece of 
sugar-cane, which lay floating handy, 
down the wide jaws of the shark I 
thrust it, to improve his appetite. 

Faithless people may doubt my 
word, when solemnly I declare to 
them that this great monster of the 
waters coughed and sneezed like a 
Christian. And we found him roll- 
ing dead the next morning, with 
this obstruction in his throat. Thus 
by much caution and presence of 
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mind, I saved our boatswain not 
only from the jaws of a shark, but 
from a far more fatal error, arro- 
gance and downright contumacy, 
which had made him refuse to touch 
his hat to his superior officer. Now 
I need not have mentioned this 
little affair, except that it bears upon 
my story, inasmuch as it reconciled 
Master and boatswain, and enabled 
,them both to work together for the 
benefit of their Captain. Among 
poor Heaviside’s many weak quali- 
ties, one of the most conspicuous was 
a resolute curiosity. This compel- 
led him to open a great part of the 
breadth of his nature to the legiti- 
mate, or otherwise, affairs of his 
fellow-creatures. 

And being an orthodox champion 
of wedlock (from the moment he 
left his wife and children, without 
any power to draw on him), he 
helped all the rest of the world in 
this way, as a host recommends his 
hot pickles. 

Therefore he had been chosen, by 
very bad taste upon somebody’s 
part, and an utter forgetfulness of 
me, to be up at our Captain’s snap 
of a wedding, and to say ‘“‘Amen” to 
it. What could be worse than a 
huddle of this kind, and a broad 
scattering afterwards? If they had 
only invited me, both sense and 
honesty would have been there; as 
well as a man not to be upset by 
things, however female. 

That was their own concern, of 
course; and it misbecame me to 
think of it; and I saw, upon fur- 
ther consideration, that my sturdy 
honesty might not quite have suited 
them. For women are able, with 
the help of men, to work themselves 
up to anything. You may call them 
the shot, and men the powder; or 
you may take quite another view, 
and regard them as the powder, with 
a@ superior man at the touch-hole. 
Anyhow, off they go; and who shall 
ask the reason ? 
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For from what Heaviside told 
me, it seems that the Captain and 
his fair Isabel, before our present 
cruise began, had resolved that no 
one should ever be able legally to 
sever them. But one special term 
of the compact was that the outer 
world should have no acquaintance 
with things that happened between 
them. In other words, that they 
should leave their excellent friends 
and relatives all in the dark about 
this matter, as well as save the poor 
Captain's oath, by quitting each other 
immediately. It is to the utmost 
extent beyond my own experience to 
deny, that this is the wisest of all 
arrangements (if there can be any- 
thing wise) after the deed of wedlock ; 
for what can equal severance in the 
saving of disagreement? However, 
they had not the wisdom as yet to 
look at it in this light, and the one 
wept, and the other sighed, when 
they parted at the churchyard gate ; 
for the Defence must sail at 1 p.m. 
The lady had been content to come 
and dwell in a very dirty village of 
the name of Gosport, so that the 
licence might be forthcoming from 
proper people, when paid for. Be- 
cause, of course, in her own county, 
nothing could have been done with- 
out ten thousand people to talk of 
it. And thus they were spliced, 
without hoisting flag; for ever 
spliced, both in soul and in law 
(which takes the lead of the other 
one), and yet in body severed al- 
ways, till there should come fair 
repute. 

A common man of my rank in 
life, and having no more than com- 
mon-sense, must often find himself 
all abroad with wonder about his 
superiors. They seem to look at 
things as if everything and every 
person were looking back at them 
again, instead of trusting to the 
Lord to oversee the whole of it. 
If I had been of the proper age, 
and a lovely rich maid in love with 
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me, would I have stopped even 
twice to think what the world might 
say about us? Heaviside’s opinion 
was that the lady wished to hide 
nothing whatever, but proclaim be- 
fore all people where and when, and 
whom she wedded, and how proud 
she was of him. But the Captain, 
in his kind regard and tenderness 
for her feelings, durst not expose 
her to the pain and sense of wrong 
which might ensue upon his name 
coming forward thus, with the coun- 
ty thinking as it did, and himself 
not there to vindicate. And of 
course he knew with what vigour 
and skill vile Parson Chowne would 
set to at once to blacken his char- 
acter and to make his bride a most 
unhappy one. Therefore Sir Philip 
Bampfylde and the ancient Earl of 
Pomeroy were the only persons pre- 
sent of their rank and kindred; 


and both of these confessed the 
wisdom of the Captain’s argu- 
ments. 

Now on the 30th of April, 1794, 
at about the hour of sundown, our 
anchor was scarcely beginning to 
bite in Cawsand Bay, when the 
barge of the old Port-Admiral was 
alongside of us. We had long been 
foregathering what we would do as 
soon as we got ashore again; but — 
now we could only shake heads and 
fear that the whole would be disap- 
pointment. And thus it proved, and 
even worse for many of our com- 
pany, inasmuch as our orders were 
to make sail at once for St. Helens, 
and there to join the Channel fleet 
under Admiral Lord Howe. There- 
fore we carried on again with a gale 
from south-west to favour us, and on 
the 1st of May we brought up in 
the midst of a large society. 


CHAPTER LVI.—EXILES OF SOCIETY. 


A finer sight was never seen than 
we had now around us; for all the 
convoy was come together, as well 
as the British fleet empowered to 
protect them. I stood in our fore- 
top and counted 152 large sail, 
nearly 50 of which were men-of- 
war, and all the rest goodly mer- 
chantmen. A sight like this not 
only strengthens a Briton’s faith in 
Providence, but puts him into a 
quiet pride concerning his King and 
country. 

We had scarcely swung to our 
moorings ere we had signal from the 
Admiral, ‘“‘ Not a man to be allowed 
ashore. Water and victual all night, 
and be ready to weigh again at day- 
break.” Of course we did so, though 
a hard thing upon us; and new 
hands desired to grumble, until Cap- 
tain Bampfylde rigged the gratings. 
Heaviside now was known to have 
such a swing of arm, with a flick 
to it, never being satisfied with his 


mate’s administration, that never 
a man of patriotic sentiments en- 
croached on him. We all deter- 
mined to sail once more, and let 
the French see what our nature was 
(although they might hope to find 
it spoiled, by our being away from 
home so much); especiaJly when we 
heard that they had 350 sail or 
more of merchantmen coming home 
all very rich, and fattened up for 
capture. What we wanted, there- 
fore, was to see our own good traders 
free from any chance of piracy, and 
at the same time to stop those French 
from wicked importations. If in 
both points we might succeed, and 
give battle afterwards, our gratitude 
to the Lord would almost equal our 
own glory. And we heard that the 
mob in Paris would starve, failing of 
all this American fleet. 

On the 2d of May the wind 
fetched back to its proper place at 
that time of year, north-north-east, 
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with snow-clouds always ready to 
endorse it; and thus we slipped 
from our moorings and went quietly 
down Channel. Concerning the rest, 
we have no cause to plead for man’s 
indulgence. The Lord continued to 
baffle us, and would not give us any 
help to close quarters with the 
enemy. We fought three days of 
rolling battle, ending on the Ist of 
June, after two days of fog inter- 
rupting, and not a breath of sleep 
four nights. Every one says that 
we fought very well, having every- 
thing so much against us, and the 
French fleet far superior, carrying 
also a representative of the human 
race, large and fat and fluent, of the 
name of John Bone Andrews, who 
wrote a noble account of this action, 
although before it began his feelings 
led him to seek security in a hole 
far below the water-line. 

But one of the strangest things ever 
seen, and thoroughly worth consid- 
ering, was the behaviour of our two 
savages under heavy fire. Two, I say, 
although we had three, because Can- 
nibal Jack behaved most steadily, 
and like a thorough Christian. But 
the two others most strongly proved 
their want of civilisation and gross 
ignorance of war, inasmuch as no 
sooner did they see the opening of 
bloodshed round them, than mad 
they became—as mad, I assure you, 
as any March hares, the brace of 
them. In the thick of our combat 
with the Towerful, up and down 
the deck these fellows danced in the 
most conspicuous places, as if invit- 
ing every shot, and cracking their 
knuckles and jabbering. I was for 
lashing them to the mainmast, but 
Captain Bampfylde would not allow 
it; he said that their spirited con- 
duct might encourage and cheer the 
rest of us. And indeed it was 
strange to see how the shot flew 
around without striking them. 

Now these poor fellows showed 
80 much attachment and strong con- 
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fidence towards me, that when we 
cast anchor in Plymouth Sound 
(being detached for refitment there, 
together with eight other ships of 
the line), I took it entirely upon my- 
self to see them safe home and to 
answer for them. Our ship had 
been knocked about so much, that 
she needed a thorough good over- 
hauling, and many of us had a 
month’s leave of absence, while car- 
penters, caulkers, and riggers were 
working. And these three savages 
outwent all of us in longing to see 
their homes again. So it struck me 
that I might both satisfy them and 
also gratify myself a little by tak- 
ing them under my escort as far as 
their native mud-holes, and then 
for a week perhaps enjoying good 
young Polly’s society. Captain 
Bampfylde not only agreed to this, 
but said that he should not care 
twopence if he never saw two of 
their number again. He meant, of 
course, Dick and Joe, whose habits 
of larceny never could be thrashed 
out; whereas Cannibal Jack was 
now become as honest a hand as 
myself almost, and a valuable fore- 
topman. Having pledged my word 
to bring this one back safe, and the 
others as well (if they chose to 
come), I set forth afoot for a cruise 
across Devon, than which, in the 
summer, with plenty of money, 
what can be more delightful? I 
would gladly have taken young 
Harry Savage, now a fine lad. of 
fifteen years, so far as one might 
guess it; but Jack declared that he 
must not come, for some reason not 
to be told to me. 

Now it was the flush of summer, 
very nearly twelve years from the 
time 1 first began with. Sunny 
hedges spread their overlap of roses 
over us, while the glad leaves danced 
in time with light and shade to 
foster them. Every bank of every 
lane was held at home with flowers 
nourished by some flitting rill that 
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made a tinkle for them. And 
through every gate almost, whenever 
there was a man to look, the spread 
of feathered grasses ran, like water 
with the wind on it. 

Even a sailor may see such things, 
and his heart rejoice and be glad 
in them, and his perilous life for a 
while have rest without any thought 
of anything. Be that so, neither 
Dick nor Joe ever made glance at 
anything except the hen-roosts near 
the road, or the haunt of a young 
rabbit in the hedge, or the nesting 
of a partridge. I kept the poor fel- 
lows from doing harm, by precept 
and example too; yet we had a 
roast fowl every night, except when 
it was a boiled one. And finding 
myself in my sixty-fourth year, 
what could I do but put up with it ? 

It must be threescore miles, 
I think, even according to the 
shortest cut, from Plymouth to 
Nympton - on -the- Moors, and we 
wandered out of the way, of course, 
especially after guinea-fowls, which 
are most deluding creatures, but 
roast even better than their eggs 
boil. Also, we got into cherry or- 
chards of a very noble breed; so 
that we spent a whole day and two 
nights, without any power to say 
farewell. And though the farmer’s 
wife put up both hands to us at 
the window, she sent out the maid 
to say that we need not be frightened, 
if we were real sailors. After giving 
this girl a kiss (to let her know what 
our profession was), I sent in word 
that here was the Master of his 
Majesty’s ship Defence, which had 
defended the British Empire, in the 
late great victory. That night they 
made all of us drunk, except me. 

Upon these sweet little incidents 
I must venture to dwell no longer, 
while having so much of my yarn 
in the slack, and none but myself 
to tauten it. Enough that we came 
in about ten days to the genuine 
naked colony, without any meaning 


of surprise, but now as great ambas- 
sadors. And the least that we all 
expected was a true outburst of 
wild welcoming. Cannibal Jaek 
had announced his intention to con- 
vert his relatives, while Dick and 
Joe only shook their heads, and 
seemed to doubt the advantage of 
it. But we need not have thought 
of the matter twice, for, strange to 
say, not one of the savages would 
for a moment acknowledge us. All 
the barbarous tribe stood aloof and 
scowled at their old members with 
utter abhorrence and contempt, as 
if at some vast degeneracy. Even 
Jack’s wife, or the woman who 
might in humanity have been called 
so, stood moping and mowing at 
him afar, as if his clothes made a 
sheep of him, while he with amaze- 
ment regarded her as if she were 
only a chimpanzee. Whereupon 
all of them set up a yell, and rushed 
with such pelting of mud at us, that 
we thought ourselves lucky to make 
our escape without any further mis- 
chief. 

‘After hauling out of action in 
this most inglorious manner, we 
brought up to refit and revictual at 
the nearest public-house, a lonely 
hut where four roads met, and the 
sign hung from an ancient gibbet. 
Here we were treated very kindly, 
and for very little money, so that 1] 
was quite astonished after all our 
feeding. And I happened to say to 
the landlady that I was surprised to 
find honesty within a league of Par- 
son Chowne. 

“Oh, sir, do you know that dread- 
ful man?” she answered, with her 
apron up; “or would you like to 
see him, sir ?” 

“Madam,” said I, with that bow 
of mine which takes the women 
captive, “I should like to see him 
wonderfully ; only without his see- 
ing me.” 

““Of course, of course. All peo- 
ple say that, because of the evil eye 
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he hath. This house doth belong 
to him. He be coming for the rent 
again at two o'clock, and he never 
faileth. Every farthing will be 


ready now, through your honour’s 
generosity ; and if so be you steps 
in here, when you hear me give 
three knuckles at the door, you may 
see him and welcome for nothing ; 
only you must not speak for ever 
so. ” 


The landlady showed me a little 
cellar, opening from our sitting- 
room, and having a.narrow half- 
boarded hatchway bearing upon her 
sanded parlour, where she designed 
to receive the Parson. And then 
she was half afraid lest I might 
make a noise and so betray her. 
But almost before I had time to 
assure her of my perfect secrecy, the 
dash of horse’s hoofs was heard, and 
the sound of a man’s voice shouting. 

““Well done!” said 1] to myself; 
“ood Parson, years have not de- 
creased thee.” 

His strong step rang on the lime- 
ash floor, and his silver spurs made 
a jingle, and lo, there he stood in 
the sanded parlour, as noble a 
Chowne as ever. There was not 
the sign of a spot of weakness or 
relenting about him; on his shaven 
face no bloom of grayness, nor in 
his coal-black hair one streak. As 
vigorous, springy, and _ strenuous 
seemed he, as when he leaped on 
board and thrashed me, nearly twelve 
years agone, as I do believe. 

“Woman, where is my money 
he cried, with the old pale frown 
overcoming him; “twice I have 
given you time. You know what 
I always do thereafter.” 

“Yes, sir, I know what your 
Reverence doth. Your Reverence 
never calleth law, but taketh horse- 
whip to the mans of us.” 

‘Your memory is correct,” he 
answered; ‘‘my usual course is to 
that effect. I have brought my 
heaviest whip this time, for your 
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husband has shown arrogance. Can 
you show cause why he should not 
have it ?” 

“Yes, your Reverence, here it is. 
And God knows how we have 
scraped for it.” 

With the glow of triumph which 
a man’s face hardly ever shows, but 
a woman’s cannot be denied of, she 
spread before him all his rent upon 
an ancient tray, and every piece of 
it was copper. Thirty-six shillings 
she had to pay, and twenty-four 
times thirty-six was there for his 
Reverence to count. The hostess 
looked at him, with a chuckle, brew- 
ing now under her apron-strings, 
and ready to rise to her ample 
breast, and thence to her mouth, if 
expedient. But she mistook her 
customer. 

‘““Woman,” said Chowne, in his 
deep low voice, which had no anger 
in it; “I am tired of signing war- 
rants.” 

“Warrants, your Worship! For 
what, if you please ?” 

““Warrants for thieves who are 
foisting sham Irish halfpennies on 
the public. I see no less than seven 
of them in this sterling stuff of 
yours. Three months at the tread- 
mill now for yourself and your hus- 
band. Say no more- You have 
tried a trick. Tiverton jail for you 
both to-morrow.” 

And there, if you wanted either 
of them, you must go to find them, 
only two days afterward, according 
to what I was told of it. No 
Welsh gentleman would have dream- 
ed of behaving to his tenants thus, 
for trying a little joke with him; 
but Chowne had no sense of any 
joke, unless himself began it. 

Our three cannibals had been 
trembling at the sound of the Par- 
son’s voice, believing that he would 
drive them back, and feeling that 
they had no power to withstand his 
orders. But luckily we had made 
such a smoke—all our savages having 
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taken to the use of tobacco gloriously 
—that when the Parson put his head 
in, as he must do everywhere, he 
drew it back in double-quick time, 
for he hated the weed as old Nick 
does. And then after calling his 
groom as a witness to the Irish coin- 
age, he made him tie the whole of 
the rent-money in his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and off he set at a good 
round gallop to make out the war- 
rant. You may depend upon it 
that we four were very soon off as 
well, and in the opposite direction, 
after subscribing a guinea among us 
to comfort the poor woman, who 
was sobbing her heart out at her 
mistake, and at the prospect (as 
seemed to me) of being confined, 
in more senses than one, within the 
walls of a prison. For some time I 
found myself much at a loss about 
harbouring my convoy; for though 
I could trust Jack Wildman—as I 
now began to call him—anywhere 
and with anything, this was not 
the case with the other two, who 
could never be kept from picking 
up small things that took their 
fancy. We were shaping a course 
for Narnton Court, where I intend- 
ed to sling my own hammock, and 
Jack’s ag well, if agreeable; but I 
durst not offer to introduce Dick 
and Joe, for the cause aforesaid. 
Moreover, they had not yet acquired 
the manners of good society, which 
were no little insisted upon in Sir 
Philip Bampfylde’s kitchen. There- 
fore I thought myself very clever, 
when a settlement of this question 
suddenly occurred to me. 

This was no less than to settle 
them both under my old ferry-boat, 
if still to be found as two years 
back, shored up and turned into a 
residence. Their rations might be 
sent down to them, and what hap- 
pier home could they wish for, with 
the finest air in the world around 
them, as well as beautiful scenery. 
And if it should happen to leak a 
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little (as seems only natural), what 
a blessed reflection for a man of due 
sentiments towards the Lord, that 
this water is dropping from heaven 
upon him, instead of rushing up to 
swallow him into that outrageous 
sea ! 

Accordingly so we contrived this 
affair. Mr. Jack Wildman was in- 
troduced, under my skilful naval 
tactics, into the most accomplished 
circle on the quarter-deck of our 
head-cook. And he looked so very 
gently wild, and blushed in his 
clothes so beautifully, that there 
was not a maiden all over the place 
but longed to glance, unbeknown, 
at him. So that it seemed a most 
lucky thing that Polly was down 
with the small-pox, at a place called 
Muddiford; wherein she had an 
uncle. Meanwhile Cannibals Dick 
and Joe lived in the boat, as hap- 
pily as if they had been born in it, 
and devoted their time to the slay- 
ing and cooking of Sir Philip’s hares 
and rabbits. It was in vain that 
the gamekeepers did their best to 
catch them. Dick and Joe could 
catch hares, as they boasted to me, 
almost under the watchers’ noses ; 
so noble was the result of uniting 
civilised cunning with savage in- 
genuity. 

I can well believe that no other 
man, either of my rank or age, 
would have ventured on the step 
which now I did resolve upon. 
This was no less than to pay a visit 
to my poor little Polly, and risk all 
probabilities of being disfigured by 
small-pox. For several times it had 
crossed my mind that although she 
was among relatives, they were not 
like a father or mother to her, and 
perhaps she might be but poorly 
tended, and even in need of money 
perhaps. For her very own aunt, 
our Mrs. Cockhanterbury, would not 
go nigh her, and almost shuddered 
when her name was mentioned. 
Now it seemed to be only fair and 
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honest to let Sir Philip know my 
intention, so that he might (if he 
should see fit) forbid me to return 
to his mansion, bringing the risk of 
infection. But the General only 
shook his head, and smiled at that 
idea. “If it be the will of God, we 
shall have it, of course,” he said; 
“and people run into it all the 
more by being over-timorous. And 
I have often thought it sinful to 
mistrust thes Lord so. However, 
you had better keep smoking a pipe, 
and not stay more than five min- 
utes; and perhaps you might just 
as well change your clothes before 
you come back, and sink the others 
to air for a week in the river.” I 
was grieved to see him so entirely 
place his faith in Providence, for 
that kind of feeling (when thus 
overdone) ends in what we call 
“*fatalism,” such as the very Turks 
have. So that I was pleased when 


he called me back and said, “Take 
aswim yourself, Llewellyn. 


I hear 
that you can swim five miles. Don’t 
attempt that, but swim two, if you 
like. Swim back to us from Barn- 
staple bridge, and I will have a boat 
to meet you with a wholesome 
wardrobe.” 

Thus was the whole of it arranged, 
and carried out most cleverly. I 
took poor Polly a bunch of grapes, 
from one of the Narnton vineries, 
as well as a number of nice little 
things, such as only a sailor can 
think of. And truly I went not a 
day too soon, for [ found her in 
that weak condition, after the fury 
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of the plague is past, when every 
bit of strengthening stuff that can 
be thought of, or fancied by, the 
feeble one may turn the scale, and 
one cheering glance or one smiling 
word is as good as a beam of ihe 
morning. Then after a long walk, 
I made my swim, and a change of 
clothes, exactly as the General had 
commanded me. 

In a fortnight afterwards where 
was I? Why, under the boat, in 
a burning madness, without a soul 
to come nigh me, except Jack Wild- 
man and Sir Philip. These two, with 
the most noble courage, visited me 
through my sad attack of small-pox, 
as I was told thereafter, although at 
the time I knew noone. Andata 
distance around the boat, a ring of 
brushwood was kept burning, day 
and night, to clear the air, and warn 
the unwary from entering. Every- 
body gave me up for a living 
Christian any more, and my coffin 
was ordered at a handsome figure 
(as a death upon Narnton premises), 
ay, and made also, like that of the 
greatest man that I ever did meet 
with. Not only this, but two Non- 
conformist preachers found out (as 
they always do) that in a weak 
period of my life, when dissatisfied 
with my pension, I had been washed 
away by my poor wife into the 
scuppers of Dissent. Therefore they 
prepared two sermons on this judg- 
ment of the Lord, and called me a 
scapegoat; while goodness knows 
what care they took never to lay 
hands on me. 
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THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


Ar the last sitting of the French 
Chamber before the Easter holidays, 
M. Thiers made a speech; it was 
not a long one, but it was impor- 
tant, for its avowed object was to 
tell France where she is. It was 
received, some part of it at least, 
with much ill-temper by the so-called 
majority on the Right, whose objects 
and preferences it shocked and dis- 
appointed. It was eagerly applaud- 
ed by the Left, whose hopes it dis- 
tinctly flattered. It declared that 
reorganisation of finances and of the 
army is the first duty of the Gov- 
ernment; it implied, with tolerable 
distinctness, that no economies can 
be looked for in the Budget; it 
expatiated, with manifest delight 
and pride, on ‘the new birth of 
our glorious army, always faithful 
to its duty, always faithful to the 
law; it renewed the promise that 


£8,000,000 shall be devoted every 
year to the repayment of the war 


debt; it asserted positively that 
order will be maintainted by “the 
army of the law ;” it suggested that 
France possesses alliances abroad ; 
it affirmed that “she wants peace, 
and does not think of war;” it 
proclaimed “the incorrigibility and 
the powerlessness of parties.” It 
was this last phase especially which 
raised the indignation of the Right. 
Many of the great questions of the 
moment were thus touched upon— 
finances, military organisations, in- 
ternal tranquillity, foreign friend- 
ships, maintenance of the present 
Government against ‘ parties”—all 
had their turn, all were explained 
as M. Thiers wishes them to be 
understood. The speech was not 
a national manifesto, it was an ex- 
pression of individual views; but 
those views belong to the author- 
ised representative of the nation. 


He knew, when he gave utterance 
to them, that Europe as well as 
France was listening outside the 
door; we may therefore reasonably 
take his oration as a prograntme and 
a text, and try to make an opinion 
for ourselves upon it. 

The first point, in order and in 
importance, is the reconstructien of 
Finances, which has been effected 
with a rapidity and success most 
strikingly indicative of the mar- 
vellous elasticity and solid wealth 
of France. This observation does 
not apply to the means employed, 
about which opinions may largely 
differ, but to the result achieved, 
and to the ease with which, thus 
far, the country is evidently support- 
ing its tremendous burden. The 
total cost of the war, which has 
gone on growing, seems likely to 
amouat, directly and indirectly, to 
somewhere about £360,000,000, of 
which £129,000,000 have already 
been raised by permanent loans, 
£53,000,000 have been  borrow- 
ed from the Bank of France, 
about £130,000,000 stand over for 
future payment, while the balance 
of £48,000,000 is chargeable, in 
various ways, to the budgets of the 
next few years. The increase of 
annual expenditure which all this 
represents, in interest, sinking fund, 
and outlay, amounts to about 
£28,000,000, so that France has 
now to furnish a revenue of about 
£115,000,000. The latter figures 
are not quite exact, for the discus- 
sion of the- Budget of 1872 is not 
yet terminated, but they give a suffi- 
ciently approximate idea of the 
position. It should also be observed 
that nearly £4,000,000 of new taxes 
are still unvoted by the Chamber, in 
consequence of its unwillingness to 
adopt the duties on raw materials 
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which the Government wishes to 
impose, and that the gap to that 
extent has been filled up by tem- 
porary arrangements. The interest 
of all these great figures does not, 
however, lie so much in the selec- 
tion of new taxes, or in the more or 
less clever schemes adopted in order 
to bald@f&ce the account, as in the 
fact that these enormous imposts are 
being levied without affecting the 
trade and the recovery of the coun- 
try, and without even any sign of 
distress or difficulty. Some of the 
new taxes are producing consider- 
ably more than the sums which they 
were estimated to bring in, and not 
one of them appears to be pressing 
with undue weight on the classes of 
the population which it affects. ‘These 
facts will cause no surprise to those 
who have studied the immense re- 
sources which France possesses ; but 
to the mass of us it does seem won- 
derful that she is able to carry 
such a load without a symptom of 
fatigue. Of course there are certain 
categories of trade which have suf- 
fered. The retail shops in Paris con- 
stitute, however, the most evident 
example of that result; and it may 
be fairly urged, in their case, that 
the Commune is more to blame 
than the war. The great industries 
are thriving; wine, silk, coal, and 
iron are in active demand; there 
are abundant foreign orders for the 
various special products which 
France habitually exports; and 
though there is a diminution of 
home expenditure in luxuries, that 
can scarcely be considered otherwise 
than as an advantage, after the wild 
extravagance of the fifteen years 
which closed in 1870. 


But it does not seem 


quite 
evident that M. Thiers is justified 


in taking to himself, or to his 
Administration, the sole merit of 
this situation. It is a consequence 
of the solidity and productive 
power of the country, rather than 
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of any inventivity of his. He has 
rendered the recovery more easy by 
inspiring the nation with the hope 
that he would keep things straight 
enough to allow traffic to go on 
safely. But that sort of action is 
merely negative; the positive effect 
has been brought about by in- 
herent forces to which the President 
has in no degree contributed, which 
would have asserted themselves 
with equal vigour under any other 
chief, and which are totally in- 
dependent of the principles of 
financial organisation which he 
supports with such excitable per- 
tinacity. We all know how bit- 


-terly those principles have been 


attacked; and that a large number 
of competent judges, both in and 
out of France, are of opinion that 
many of the schemes which M. 
Thiers advocates are thoroughly 
unsound, and, if applied, will do 
more harm than good. ‘The time 
for really testing them has not 
yet arrived; but meantime the 
President assumes the privilege of 
pointing joyously to the rally of 
home and foreign trade, and of 
exclaiming to those who are polite 
enough to believe him, ‘This is 
my work!” If, however, he does 
deserve any other praise in the 
matter than that of inspiring con- 
fidence in the preservation of order, 
that praise is still more due to his 
late Finance Minister than to him- 
self. M. Pouyer Quertier, who 
quitted office the other day, did 
more than any man in France to 
bring the Treasury into form, and to 
clear away the difficulties of the 
position. He gets no thanks for it 
now, and it is precisely for that 
reason that it is fair and honest to 
recall the services which he ren- 
dered. When he entered on his 
Ministry a year ago, he found 
£40,000 in the till; that sum 
represented the entire assets at his 
disposal. In twelve months he has 
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paid £80,000,000 to Germany, and 
has provided amply for all current 
needs besides. It suits the ab- 
sorbing temper of the President to 
take the credit of it, but the work 
was done by M. Pouyer Quertier, 
and admirably well done too. The 
reorganisation of all the services is 
now almost terminated—it will 
soon be quite complete ; it has been 
effected with singular success and 
speed. The promise made at Bor- 
deaux has been kept, but let us 
allot the credit of its realisation to 
the right persons in the right pro- 
portions. 

Where M. Thiers may really 
claim nearly all the merit for him- 
self is in the reconstitution of the 
army; that has been his labour of 
love—it is there that he has em- 
ployed his utmost skill. It was, 
indeed, not an easy task. Half his 
soldiers had come back sullenly 
from captivity, and the other half 
were growling discontentedly about 
their real or imaginary wrongs, 
when he had suddenly to group 
them into new regiments, and to 
lead them into the dissolving 
influences of a civil war. And yet, 
a short time afterwards, France had 
an army,—a real, well-organised, 
not badly-disciplined army, in the 
sense which Europe now attaches to 
that word. Whether it be a good 
thing for France is another question ; 
but considered in itself alone, as an 
effort of administration and strong 
will, under circumstances of enor- 
mous difficulty, it is impossible not 
to recognise that it does honour to 
the man by whom it was planned 
and executed. The French army 
is now as powerful as it was before 
the war; it includes 450,000 men; 
its interior condition is improving 
every day. All this would be very 
well if it did not cost £18,000,000, 
and if there were no one to object 
to it. But there are considerations 
which seem to indicate that, pos- 


sibly, it may be a vast error for 
France to have any army at all, 
other than for the guardianship of 
home order (for which 200,000 men 
would suffice most amply). 

M. Thiers informs us in_ his 
speech that “France wants peace, 
and does not think of war;” but 
there are a good many people, espe- 
cially at Berlin, who do not believe 
one word of this comforting assur- 
ance; who, on the contrary, are 
thoroughly convinced that, directly 
France supposes that she is ready, 
she will attack Germany once more. 
But France cannot be ready for some 
years. The Army Organisation Bill 
is not yet voted by the Chamber; 
the principle of universal service 
is not yet adopted; the matériel 
necessary for 1,500,000 men has to 
be got together; the new fortifica- 
tions round Paris have to be con- 
structed. For these reasons it is 
scarcely likely that the return match 
will be proposed by France till 
about 1877 at the very soonest, 
especially as she will need money 
as- well as men, and must wait a 
little before she can dispose of any 
surplus cash. All this while, how- 
ever, Prussia will be taking notes ; 
the military attaché at her embassy 
in Paris will be reporting twice a- 
week ; she will know, with singular 
precision, the exact date at which 
France will pass from the present 
state of incubation into a condition 
which will render her really difficult 
to crush. Before then, the three 
milliards which are still outstanding 
will be paid ; Prussia will no longer 
have the slightest reason for giving 
her enemy further time, and will, 
probably, suddenly put in one of 
those startling notes which shake 
up Europe. She will say to France— 
at least it will be very strange if she 
does not—‘‘ You are forming an 
army of 1,500,000 men, with 3000 
cannon : your object is to attack me. 
Thus far you have got only 600,000 
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men, while I have 1,200,000; I 
have screwed out of you all you 
owed me in our last account, and 
have no kind of motive for waiting 
till you are ready ; I therefore give 
you notice that if your army is not 
instantly reduced to 200,000 men 
I shall declare war, and this time I 
will not spare you.” Sympathy for 
France might make us extremely 
sorry to see this happen, but, in 
reason, we could lay no blame on 
Germany. It has been pretended 
that Prince Bismark has already 
communicated to M. Thiers an ulti- 
matum of this kind. The statement 
was, however, entirely premature ; 
and, notwithstanding the irritation 
which is known to exist in Berlin, 
there is no probability of any such 
step being taken now. 

But the excessive likelihood of 


some future action such as this on 
the German side makes it more than 
doubtful whether France would not 
show more wisdom if she waited for 
events, instead of trying to create 


them for herself. Accidents of 
various kinds may happen: the 
unity of Germany, which has been 
so suddenly provoked by the struggle 
against a common foe, may not be 
durable, for there are secret hates 
between South and North which 
might have burst out already if 
France had not been mad enough to 
temporarily choke them off by the dis- 
traction of a fight between Gallia and 
Germania ; revolutionary movements 
may occur. The interest of France 
appears, therefore, to us onlookers, to 
lie in the adoption of silent patience ; 
in the organisation of her army on 
a much smaller effective footing, but 
with a shorter period of service, so 
as to save money without diminish- 
ing the reserves of trained men, and 
especially, so as to give her frightful 
neighbour no right to interfere. She 
should follow the example of Prussia 
after Jena. But M. Thiers feels 
perhaps that he is an old man, that 
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he has not much time before him, 
and that if he is destined to lead 
the red trousers into Kénigsberg, 
and then to write the ‘History of 
the Second War’ (which may be the 
crowning ambition of his life, for 
it would simultaneously realise his 
old dream of military glory and his 
hope to permanently retain the title 
of ‘‘the National Historian”), he 
must get on promptly with prelim- 
inary arrangements. Such a mo- 
tive cannot be imputed to him 
seriously, but it does look as if he 
means fighting, and nothing else; 
no other interpretation can be as- 
signed to the warlike preparations 
which he is now pushing on with 
all his might. 

He talks to us of alliances; he 
hints that France does not stand 
alone in Europe ; and seems thereby 
to signify that he expects he will 
discover somewhere a co-operation 
in the self-evident projects of re- 
venge which he publicly declares 
he does not cherish ; but to us who 
are not in the secret of his dip- 
lomacy these fancies have no sense. 
We know that England will not 
land troops at Havre to help France 
to take back the Rhine; we see no 
reason to suppose that Italy will 
risk her newly-acquired unity in 
order to testify her gratitude to the 
nation which she has never forgiven 
for winning Solferino for her thir- 
teen years ago; we cannot see why 
Austria, who has enough of her own 
to do, should be desirous to run 
new dangers now on the chance 
that they may turn out luckily for 
herself and France; and as for 
Russia, common-sense seems to in- 
dicate that her object can only be to 
work with Prussia in the hope that 
Eastern Europe may some day be 
split up between them. Whether, 
in this last event, England would 
intervene once more to save Con- 
stantinople, is a question which we 
must leave to our Cabinets of the 
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future; but that eventuality is, ac- 
cording to present prospects, the 
only one which would supply an 
ally to France. It may be that M. 
Thiers let fall the phrase, “it is 
false that France is isolated, that 
she has no alliances,” solely to 
flatter the vanity of the country, 
and to inspire the pleasant notion 
that he is on the road to the appar- 
ently unattainable result of getting 
some one to espouse his cause. But 
if the French are susceptible of 
being influenced by considerations 
of that kind, we, at all events, are 
outside their pale: we try to judge 
by likelihood and reason, unswayed 
by any sentiments or preferences, ex- 
cepting that instinctive sympathy 
for France which is at the bottom 
of most English hearts, and which, 
perhaps, enables us to better see her 
dangers. Our view appears to us to 
be friendly, just, and wise. We well 
know that France will not listen to 
it for one instant, and that she will 
go on arming, notwithstanding our 
advice to do nothing of the kind ; 
but our view is our own property, 
and France, though she may reject 
it, has no right to complain of our 
entertaining it. We freely grant 
that M. Thiers is an admirable 
military organiser; but we believe 
that he is altogether wrong to or- 
ganise at all at present, beyond the 
limits which strict necessity and 
strict economy impose. 

That this army, “faithful to its 
duty, faithful to the law,” will 
steadily maintain internal order, is 
probably quite true; but it must be 
remembered that fidelity to the ‘the 
law” means fidelity to the Govern- 
ment, and nothing else. “Law” 
and “Thiers” are, in this case, 
synonymous. “Law” is not in 
France an abstract essence, a power 
zbove all Ministerial changes, as we 
most happy islanders understand the 
word: it means, just now, the Pre- 
sident and the Provisional Repub- 


lic; two years ago it meant the 
Empire; two years hence it may 
mean something else,—but it will 
imply always the Government which 
is. The born duty of the French 
army, as it is understood by the 
rulers of the land, is to keep them 
in their place, and to do battle 
against everybody who tries to 
turn them out; it can have no 
opinion of its own, otherwise it 
would not be “ faithful.” As things 
go in France, this is a sensible and 
even necessary interpretation, for no 
Government could exist at all there 
if the army did not support it: it is 
not therefore in a spirit of criticism 
or disapprobation that the true signi- 
fication of the word “law” is in- 
dicated here, but solely to render 
clear what M. Thiers meant when 
he talked of the fidelity of the army 
which he has formed. If another 
revolution should give that army an- 
other master, we shall hear from the 
new-comer exactly similar declara- 
tions. Meanwhile, it seems eminent- 
ly unlikely that the army will either 
ever make a revolution itself, or that 
it will ever fail to put one down, It 
is true that its attitude depends 
somewhat upon its chiefs,—that a 
regiment may follow its colonel in 
revolt; that reservation does not, 
however, lead to much in France, 
where military pronunciamentos do 
not enter into national habits. It 
may confidently be expected that so 
long as the Government remains 
moderate, so long as the control of 
the army continues in the hands of 
prudent Ministers, no insurrection 
would have the faintest chance of 
success ; but if constitutional changes 
should bring a violent Cabinet into 
power, we may see the army pur- 
posely disorganised so as to leave free 
scope for the action of the Socialists ; 
and then, at the very moment when 
it would be most needed, there 
would be no“army of the law” at 
all. This hypothesis is unfortu- 
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nately not so exaggerated as it may 
seem. 

The impossibility of any reduc- 
tions in the Budget, which M. 
Thiers announces as if it were a 
point beyond discussion, has a close 
and necessary connection with the 
scheme of Army Reorganisation. 
On looking through the elements of 
expenditure, the largest figure which 
strikes the eye, after the interest on 
the debt, is the sum of £18,000,000 
for the Army. Almost all the other 
public services have been cut down. 
The Navy estimates, for instance, 
have been reduced by £1,200,000 ; 
and Public ‘Works, though they are 
more than ever necessary, receive 
£2,300,000 less than their former 
share ; but the Minister of War gets 
£3,000,000 more than the Empire 
gave him. The reporton the Bud- 
get of 1872, which was laid before 
the Chamber in December by M. 
Pouyer Quertier, explained in detail 
the numerous diminutions which 
have been effected, and it lpoks as 
if they were really carried to the 
furthest limit on every hand but 
this one chapter of war expenditure. 
Even the reduced subventions to 
theatres and races, which have ex- 
cited some attention during the last 
few weelss, may be considered as 
legitimate and necessary, in consi- 
deration of the material interests 
which they affect. The Army Bud- 
get constitutes the one item of ut- 
terly unproductive outlay; and_ it 
is easy to understand that, if it be 
maintained in its present form, no 
more economies can be squeezed 
out ; for paring has gone on ruthless- 
ly in every other direction, even to 
discharging the old soldiers who 
were doorkeepers at the Elysée. 
But no one dares to touch the 
Army, no one dares to publicly ex- 
pose the future danger and the pre- 
sent inutility of attempting to con- 
stitute a force with which war may 
be begun again. If it were quite 
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certain that Germany will stand 
patiently aside during the next few 
years, so as to give France full time 
to work out her actual plans, it 
would be unpatriotic to object to 
tke project of revenge, which, in 
that case, might be pursued with a 
sufficient probability of ultimate 
realisation to justify the huge ex- 
pense in view. But as the argu- 
ments seem to point the other way 
—as the considerations which have 
already been invoked appear to in- 
dicate that France will not get all 
the time she wants, and that her 
prospects of crushing Prussia de- 
pend far more on the hazard of 
European complications than on her 
own independent efforts—it is indeed 
to be regretted that no one has the 
courage to stand up in the Assembly 
and to speak out against the Army 
plan as being throughly unsound 
in principle, and as being the sole 
cause of the ‘impossibility of reduc- 
tions” which M. Thiers proclaims 
with so much conviction. It would 
require pluck to do it, for the advo- 
cate of such ideas would be shrieked 
at with that marvellous force of 
howling of which the Versailles 
Chamber possesses the monopoly ; 
but the proposal to postpone re- 
venge, and simultaneously to save 
£10,000,000 every year, would be 
so wise, that its author would earn 
outside France, by that one sugges- 
tion, the reputation of a patriot 
and a politician. Of course it would 
be rejected by an immense majority, 
but that is no reason for not making 
the attempt. It will not be risked, 
however, for no deputy will face the 
momentary unpopularity which such 
an act would provoke in France. 
We must expect to see the 
£18,000,000 become a permanent 
element of the Budget, and the 
theory of “no reductions” pass in- 
to an accepted rule. 

It is satisfactory to find a partial 
set-off against this grave error in 
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the resolution to maintain the sink- 
ing fund of £8,000,000. That 
sum is to be employed, at first, ex- 
clusively to pay off the advance of 
the Bank of France; and a good 
deal has’ been said and written 
against the policy of adding so large 
an amount to the annual taxation 
in order to refund a loan which now 
costs only one per cent per annum. 
Regarded in that light, the opera- 
tion does look unnecessary. But as 
it is impossible to admit that the 
State can permanently remain in 
debt for £50,000,000 to the Bank— 
as the advance, if not paid off, must 
at some time or other be replaced 
by rentes at 54 or 6 per cent—as 
the credit of the French Treasury 
will be largely strengthened by the 
resolute adoption of a yearly amor- 
tissement—as it is just and practi- 
cal to impose on the immediate pre- 
sent the obligation of clearing off, 
in part, the consequences of the war, 
instead of leaving them to be borne 
in full by coming generations,—it 
may be urged, with reason, that the 
arguments in favour of the sinking 
fund are far stronger than those 
which can be invoked against it, 
and that M. Thiers is entirely right 
in his refusal to abandon it. It is, 
however, an enormous weight to 
carry ; and the day may come when 
the virtuous intentions which now 
exist will fade away under the pres- 
sure of necessity. 

So far as money questions are 
concerned, M. Thiers’s speech stopped 
short at the points which have been 
mentioned here. It made no allu- 
sion te the arrangements which he 
has in view for the payment of the 
£120,000,000 which are still due to 
Germany. It is, however, tolerably 
well known that the amount will be 
raised in the ordinary form—that is 
to say, by an issue of new rentes, 
with perhaps a temporary advance 
of part of it on Exchequer bills ; 
and that all the special schemes 
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which have been so abundantly 
proposed during the last six months 
are finally set aside as impracticable. 
But though the shape of the ar- 
rangement is no longer doubtful, the 
date of its realisation is entirely un- 
certain ; nothing can be fixed about 
it until Germany has accepted the 
principle of an anticipated payment. 
At first sight it seems incredible 
that a creditor should refuse to take 
his money before the date at which 
it is nominally due ; but in this case 
there are circumstances of so pecu- 
liar a nature, that Germany may 
perhaps decline to receive a shil- 
ling now. By the Berlin Treaty of 
12th October last, she has the right 
to hold six departments until she 
is paid in full: she receives inter- 
est, meanwhile, at 5 per cent per 
annum, and she is to have the 
money on Ist March 1874. If she 
were quite sure that France means 
to rigorously keep the peace, she 
would have no motive for refusing 
an offer of the £120,000,000 at 
once, or at any period during the 
next two years; but acceptance of 
the cash means evacuation of the 
six departments which are held in 
guarantee, and that is where the 
difficulty arises. No one can pre- 
sume to say what Prince Bismark 
may decide to do; but it is quite 
possible that he may prefer to exer- 
cise his right of occupation until 
1874, for the sake of the strategical 
advantages which the German army 
would enjoy on French ground if 
any difficulty arose. Not, that 
France can, anyhow, be in a position 
to go to war within two years, but 
she might show signs which would 
tempt her prudent adversaries to 
stop where they are. On the other 
hand, as Germany notoriously wants 
the money, she may elect to take it 
and go home, subject to coming back 
again if France grows too provoca- 
tive. The matter may be solved to- 
morrow, but thus far it is in sus- 
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pense, and nobody but the great 
Chancellor himself can fix the mo- 
ment at which it will assume a final 
form. 

Regarded asa purely French ques- 
tion, the liberation of the territory 
ought to be one of the very first 
to deal with, and yet there exists 
a singular indifference about it 
among the public. Directly the 
spiked helmets disappeared from St. 
Denis, the Parisians seemed to ut- 
terly forget that they had only 
moved a little further off, and still 
glistened on French ground. The 
country, as a whole, has never real- 
ised the humiliation which the pro- 
longed occupation of the eastern 
districts should provoke in all 
French hearts. The national sub- 
scription, which was opened with so 
much pomp, in order to “‘ purge the 
soil of the presence of the foe,” has 
been an ignominious failure. Even 
the strong commercial and military 
reasons which combine to render it 
essential to get the Germans out of 
the Reims district, where so many 
railways meet, have not sufficed to 
bring about a negotiation for the eva- 
cuation of even that one section of 
the six departments. M. Thiers may 
have had good reason for saying no- 
thing on the subject at the last sitting 
of the Chamber before Easter, but he 
will necessarily have to speak upon 
it before long, and we may presume 
that he will suggest a series of pay- 
ments on account, with proportion- 
ate evacuation of the mortgaged 
territory. The opinion of European 
bankers is, that, when the loan is 
issued, the £120,000,000 cannot be 
called up in full within a shorter 
period than three years; but the 
final payment could be guaranteed 
so as to obtain the immediate depar- 
ture of the occupying forces, just 
as was done at Berlin in October 
last for the six other departments 
which were evacuated at that date, 
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on condition of the payment of 
£26,000,000 (the balance of the two 
first milliards) during the six fol- 
lowing months. If Germany agrees 
to go away as soon as France can 
find the money, or can secure its 
production at future epochs, the 
last material traces of the war will 
disappear ; but it would be prema- 
ture, for the reasons already given, 
to count upon this result as proxi- 
mate or certain. No one knows 
what the opinion of Prince Bismark 
may be upon it; we can only wait 
till the Sphinx has spoken. 

Other grave subjects were omitted 
in M. Thiers’s speech. It said no- 
thing about the denunciation of the 
Commercial Treaties, or the religious 
question, or the causes which have 
contributed to place France where 
she is to-day. It may have been an 
act of prudence in the President to 
avoid such awkward points ; but as 
we are not obliged to imitate his 
reserve, there is no reason why we 
should not consider them as we pass 
on 


The eight Customs Treaties which 
France accepted between 1860 and 
1868 were all made for ten years 
absolutely, with the right on both 
sides of terminating them by one 


year’s notice at the expiration 
of those ten years. The English 
Treaty, which was the first in order, 
ran out in 1870; the Belgian Con- 
tract, which dates from 1861, has 
expired also;—the French Govern- 
ment had therefore the legal right 
to denounce them both, and has 
just used that right: they will, con- 
sequently, reach their end in the 
spring of 1873. But the bargains 
made with Switzerland, Austria, and 
Portugal will not attain their ten 
years’ limit until 1877 and 1878; 
while “the favoured-nations clause,” 
which was admitted last year into 
the Treaty of Peace with Germany, 
insures the benefit of the existing 
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duties to the latter country for the 
same minimum of time. The re- 
sult is, that Belgium and England 
will be the only countries immedi- 
ately affected by the new tariff which 
may be adopted, and that they will 
find it difficult twelve months 
hence to compete for French orders 
with the rivals whose Treaties are 
still in force. It has been suggest- 
ed that the two excluded nations 
should try to get their goods in by 
forwarding them through the fron- 
tiers, where the old duties will con- 
tinue to apply; but this sort of 
smuggling would be almost impos- 
sible to carry on; certificates of ori- 
gin would be required, and fraud 
would be energetically suppressed. 
We may therefore anticipate that 
our exports to France will be con- 
siderably diminished from next 
March, unless, indeed, the new 
duties which will be imposed upon 
us should be so light that they will 
not in reality stop our trade. That, 
however, can scarcely be expected, 
for the avowed object of M. Thiers 
is to acquire what he calls “the 
liberty of tariffs,” in order to extract 
from the Customs a larger return 
than the £5,000,000 which they 
now produce. He has declared that 
his object is purely fiscal, and in no 
degree protectionist ; that he wants 
to bring in money, not to shield 
home manufactures: but, some- 
how, nobody quite believes him; 
and the notion that his real dream 
is to bar the door to foreign com- 
petition is as prevalent in France 
as it is in England. The debate 
which is coming on in the Chamber 
will tell us where the truth lies. 
Till then we can only regret that we 
should be the object of a partial 
measure, which, from the circum- 
stances which attend it, is not likely 
to be beneficial to the French Trea- 
sury; and that a Treaty which for 
twelve years has served as a real 


bond of union between the twe 
countries, should be approaching the 
term of its existence. 

The religious question assumes 
two totally distinct shapes: the 
situation of the Pope in Rome, and 
the movement of opinion inside 
France, are both included in it. 
The former subject has already been 
brought before the Chamber on a 
petition from the Bishops, but in 
the present state of things, no dis- 
cussion of it could have done the 
slightest good. No diplomatic in- 
tervention in favour of the Holy 
See could produce results, unless 
it were followed up by the threat 
of action in another form. This 
is not a moment when, politically 
or materially, France can indulge 
in menaces; so the Government 
most properly declared that a de- 
bate on the Roman question would 
be inopportune and humiliating: 
and Monsignor Dupanloup wisely 
bowed his head before the necessity 
of postponement. Time may modify 
existing facts. Hostile troops have 
guarded the outlets of the Vatican 
on a good many occasions already ; 
Popes have had to fly or go to 
prison; the prospects of the tem- 
poral power have often been blacker 
than they are now; and yet his- 
tory is there to prove that, in some 
strange way, the Church has always 
held her ground. So it may be once 
more; and it is in the conviction 
that ‘God will take care of His 
own” that the more ardent of the 
French Catholics are waiting for a 
change which will enable France to 
again assert her claim to be consid- 
ered as the natural defender of the 
Holy See. Human foresight can, 
however, detect no present proba. 
bilities of any such result. So 
long as the French were divided 
into two main classes, the pious 
and the indifferent, the former 
were able, by energetic movement, 
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to exercise a large control over 
the policy of the country; but 
a third category has sprung up of 
late, with the declared object of 
destroying all religion. Its influ- 
ence has grown prodigiously, and 
the issue now seems to be no longer 
between indifference and Popery, 
but between resolute destructive in- 
fidelity and Christianity in any 
form. The Communists had the 
cunningness to leave the Protes- 
tants alorie; their material attacks 
were directed solely against the 
Catholics. Their representatives in 
the French press are continuing 
the same apparent attitude; but all 
that is a mask put on until they 
think that they have grown strong 
enough to war against all religion. 
The more advanced amongst these 
demolishers have already indicated 
their final object. That amiable 
citizen, M. Mottu, for instance, has 
been good enough to publicly declare 
that he is “the personal enemy of 
Jesus Christ ;”’ and the others take 
the same view, only they are afraid 
to own it just at present. It looks, 
however, as if their time would 
come—as if the forcible suppression 
of faith in any form, is a result to be 
anticipated in France. We should 
make a vast mistake if we supposed 
that Popery alone is to be cleared 
out, and if we consequently allowed 
our Protestant proclivities to lead 
us into any sympathy with the 
movement. If the Reds ever reach 
the top, there will be an end of 
Churches ; marriage, paternity, and 
prayer will be suppressed by law, as 
being contrary to good morals and 
to the dignity of man. We saw all 
this in 1792: we shall see it all 
again if the Conservatives allow 
themselves, as seems most probable, 
to be beaten now. Monarchy and 
religion, Republic and materialism. 
are growing to be somewhat syn- 
onymous expressions. The moderate 
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Republicans would be horrified at 
such a notion, for many of them 
continue to believe in God, though 
they repudiate a king; but the 
Moderates constitute so feeble a 
minority numerically, that they will 
lose all power if a Republic should 
be finally adopted. The Catholics 
are, however, trying to put their 
backs together in order to improve 
their prospects of resistance; and 
they derive some help from the 
attacks to which they are exposed. 
The revolt of the three priests 
(Michaud in Paris, Junqua and 
Mouls at Bordeaux), who have set 
up a little opposition of their own to 
the new dogma of Infallibility, may 
be mentioned as having served the 
very cause which those gentleman 
desired to oppose; for, in reality, 
it is without importance, excepting 
in sé far as it may have served 
to cement the true Roman feeling 
amongst the Catholics. The ques- 
tion is narrowing itself to one point 
—God or no God: the end depends, 
so far as our insufficient reason en- 
ables us to judge, on the political 
future of the country. And yet 
reason is useless in such cases. Men 
in general, and Frenchmen in par- 
ticular, have decreed a good many 
times already that they see no use 
in God, and they will not have Him; 
but those men get shot, or hung, 
or guillotined, and then God comes 
back again. So it will doubtless be 
this time again in France, and so 
it will perhaps be at Rome, not- 
withstanding all the seeming pro- 
babilities the other way. 

The causes which have contribu- 
ted to place France where she is 
have never been considered in the 
French press; they are but rarely 
alluded to in private talk; and it 
is easy to understand that M. Thiers 
has no desire to discuss them pub- 
licly. It is extremely handy and 
agreeable to call everybody but 
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yourself a “traitor,” and to heap 
abuse on the departed Emperor; 
but in logic and in fact, there do 
seem to have been other reasons 
than treason and incapacity for the 
strange events of the last two years. 
If the causes of these events had 
disappeared, if it were impossible 
that they could occur again, they 
would then belong to history alone, 
and could not be regarded as form- 
ing part of the present situation. 
But as, on the contrary, the greater 
part of them continue to exist in 
undiminished force, as we may see 
a good many of them at work here- 
after, it is useful to try to put a 
name upon them, so that we, at all 
events, may have some idea what it is 
that has laid France so low. 
Materially, Prussia won because 
she had most men, and because 
they were well commanded and 
well organised. That, however, is 
the small side of the question; its 
real interest lies in the reasons of 
the inferiority of France. That in- 
feriority, so far as we can trace it, 
resulted from its vanity; from its 
spirit of opposition to every Govern- 
ment, whatever be its name or ob- 
ject; from its odious system of edu- 
cation. Other subsidiary motives 
lie hidden beneath these three ; but 
these three contain the main ele- 
ments of the truth, and they all 
subsist to-day as vigorously as before 
the war. France supposed herself 
to be invincible. The nation, as 
a whole, conscientiously believed 
in the promenade d Berlin. When 
news of failure came it was indig- 
nantly denied, not only at the be- 
ginning, but down to the very end. 
Every General was to be a “saviour,” 
until he was declared a “traitor ;” 
there were no middle terms— for 
vanity counted upon success, and 
would only explain its absence by 
imputing dishonesty to those who 
were unable to attain it. But the non- 


adoption of the new Army Bill which 
the Imperial Government brought 
forward after Sadowa had rendered 
success impossible; France was ut- 
terly unfit to fight. The Emperor 
committed the monstrous folly of 
declaring war, knowing, as he well 
did, that Germany outnumbered 
him by at least two to one; but at 
all events he had begged the Cham- 
ber to give him men, and the Cham- 
ber had refused. The utterly in- 
sufficient plan of the Garde Mobile 
was only adopted because it was 
evident that no larger measure would 
be carried. The debates of 1867 
show how the then Ministers vain- 
ly implored the Corps Legislatif to 
reorganise the army on a large foot- 
ing. The Opposition proclaimed that 
the Emperor wanted to increase his 
force for dynastic purposes; that 
there was no possibility of danger ; 
that if ever danger came, the entire 
nation would rise to meet it; that 
every Frenchman would become a 
soldier,—and more ranting nonsense 
of the same sort. The majority 
shrank from facing the unpopu- 
larity to which a vote of compulsory 
service would have exposed it; 
the Chamber left France utterly 
unprepared. The teaching of the 
University had stimulated the 
disposition towards this vanity 
and this love of opposition. The 
narrowness of that teaching, its 
tendency towards abstractions, the 
utter want in it of any kind of 
conviction, moral, political, or reli- 
gious, had worked their way into 
the upper classes, and had destroyed 
in them the power of producing un- 
selfish, active citizens. So long as 
the University continues to be in- 
trusted with the duty of making 
Frenchmen, so long will Frenchmen 
be excitable and preposterously con- 
fident in attack, disheartened and 
recriminating in defeat. Its mono- 
poly of teaching did not produce 
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one real man during all those vast 
events. Gambetta was the only one 
who reached the surface ; no one else 
appeared either to aid him or to re- 
place him. The reform of character 
must begin at school. If boys acquire 
no convictions, if they are pushed on 
towards speculative study and away 
from practical applications ; if vanity 
and the love of contradicting every- 
body in power, from an usher to an 
emperor, are to remain unchecked,— 
it is not likely that they will grow 
into the sort of men who alone can 
restore their country to the place 
which she has lost. They must 
abandon their disposition to believe 
in nothing that is disagreeable ; they 
must compare themselves with other 
people; they must act on the les- 
sons of experience; they must asso- 
ciate their efforts for a common end, 
instead of devoting them to indi- 
vidual ambitions. 
they are doing nothing of the kind. 
Both boys and men are diligently 
pursuing the road which they fol- 
lowed before the war, just as if no- 
thing at all had happened to in- 
spire them with doubt as to the 
soundness of their system. Ideas 
of this sort are unpleasant, so the 
French scarcely ever make any allu- 
sion to them. A remodelling of 
the entire scheme of secondary edu- 
cation would damage so many in- 
terests and upset so many habits, 
that no action in it is probable at 
present; and yet it seems to be in- 
dispensable, if the next generation is 
to be raised to a higher level of 
principles and of conduct. 

We may now revert to the last 
point of M. Thiers’s speech—the al- 
lusion to “incorrigible and power- 
less parties.” That phrase contains 
the essence of the political situation. 
M. Thiers pronounced it with a sort 
of unction, as if it came from the 
bottom of his heart. It raised the 
Right to anger and the Left to joy; 
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for the other subjects mentioned, 
exciting as they are, and wild as 
are the scenes which they in their 
turn provoke in that riotous As- 
sembly, do not carry French dep- 
uties to the pitch of furious emo- 
tion which is produced by any 
authoritative expression of opinion 
as to the permanence or the sup- 
pression of the Republic. That, 
after all, is the great home ques- 
tion; that underlies all the rest, and 
makes all else turn pale. Budget, 
Army, Peace or War, Alliances, or 
Tariffs, are all baby-play compared 
to the prospects of Monarchy or of 
Republic. It was to prepare the 
way for a new monarchy that the 
Right voted M. Thiers to his pre- 
sent place; it is tou prevent a mon- 
archy from being established that 
the Left is working to keep him in 
it. It was therefore natural enough 
that the Right, where the “par- 
ties” are at present supposed to sit, 
should object to the appellations of 
“incorrigible” and ‘“ powerless,” and 
should shout at an attack which was 
directed against them alone by the 
President whom they elected; and 
that the Left, which, theoretically, 
contains no “parties,” because it 
supports the Government which is, 
should clap its hands with satisfac- 
tion when M. Thiers informed them 
that, in his opinion, the “ parties” 
opposite will effect nothing. M. 
Thiers is probably quite right in his 
appreciation, so far as immediate 
results are concerned ; but the cor- 
rectness of his judgment in the mat- 
ter does not comfort the wounded 
Right, which originally expected, 
with apparent reason, that the Pre- 
sident would govern with and by 
them, and did not expect that he 
would adopt the amazing principle 
of working with no side, but with 
all sides—with no majority, but 
with scratch supporters who vary 
every day. He may be right to 
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maintain the ‘“ Provisoire,” but he 
could easily do that without con- 
stantly offending the men to whom 
he owes his place, and who certainly 
did not put him in it to be bullied 
by him when he got there. Now that 
he no longer particularly wants them, 
he calls them “ parties,” incorrigible 
and useless—and they do not like 
it. With us the word “party” bears 
a very different interpretation from 
that which attaches to it in France. 
With us it historically belongs to all 
sides, whether in or out; in France 
it is solely applicable to people who 
do not agree with the form of govern- 
ment which may happen at the mo- 
ment to have reached the top. Re- 
publicans, whatever be their shade, 
have temporarily ceased to be a 
“party,” because they are in office: 
that designation now applies to 


Legitimists, Orléanists, and Impe- 
rialists alone; while the Thicrists 
and the whole Left are supposed to 
represent “the voice of France.” 
This arrangement is not precisely 


logical, but it is so singularly agree- 
able and convenient to those who 
profit by it, that we naturally find 
it vigorously maintained by all the 
régimes Which successively get up- 
permost. Even the Paris Com- 
mune called the Versailiais a “ par- 
ty,” as if the word were an insult 
and a disgrace to those to whom it 
is addressed. It is useful to insist 
on the real French meaning of the 
appellation ; for otherwise it might 
not be quite easy to comprehend 
that M. Thiers’s observation to the 
Right was, in reality, ‘‘My Royalist 
friends, you are out of office, and I 
intend to keep you out.” 

If they could turn him out in- 
stead, they would do it without 
much hesitation; but legislative 
assemblies cannot act without a 
majority, and there is no majority 
at Versailles. There never has been 
one since the Chamber came away 
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from Bordeaux ; it exhausted all its 
cohesive power as soon as it had 
spasmodically appointed M. Thiers 
to be head of the Executive. That 
one effort was made because it was 
indispensable to adopt some form of 
momentary government in order to 
obtain peace; but directly that was 
done, the “parties” began opera- 
tions for their own account, each in 
its own direction, each struggling 
to prevent the other from succeed- 
ing. One after another their chances 
faded. The Legitimists might possi- 
bly have carried their Fifth Henry, 
if they had dared to proclaim him 
King at Bordeaux; the Orléanists 
never held the same opportunity, 
but they have muddled away what- 
ever force they had by hesitation 
and inaction; the Imperialists have 
kept quiet because they could do 
nothing else, limiting their subter- 
ranean efforts to upsetting the other 
two. The Republicans, on the con- 
trary, though they form only a 
minority in the present Chamber, 
have stifled their mutual hates and 
jealousies (which are vigorous), in or- 
der to stand together for the common 
end of excluding monarchy in every 
form. Such unity as they possess, 
can never be attained on the other 
side; because, if neither Orléanists, 
Legitimists, nor Imperialists can force 
their way to place, their next desire, 
of course, is to prevent their neigh- 
bours from doing it either. So, in 
fact, they help to keep up the Re- 
public which they all detest, in or- 
der that a monarchical restoration 
may assume no other form than their 
own. This is somewhat like the 
conduct of our old friend “the dog 
in the manger.” 

It looks as if they would discover 
some day that they have gone on 
too long with this “TI can’t, you 
shan’t,” policy. As the Assembly is 
now constituted, it notoriously con- 
tains a larger number of Monarchists 
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(of all shades) than of Republicans. 
The latter category—it has just been 
shown that “ party” is not now the 
word to use when speaking of the 
Left—has somewhat increased its 
members during the last few months, 
by the desertion from the other side 
of certain deputies, who either do 
not much care what form of govern- 
ment France has, or who have ar- 
rived at the sensible conviction that, 
though the Chamber contains three 
distinct elements, out of which a 
strong monarchical party could be 
formed, those elements will never 
unite; and that it is consequent- 
ly useless to wait any longer for 
present movement in that direction. 
But, notwithstanding this, the Re- 
publicans are still in a minority, and 
could not carry a vote proclaiming 
the Republic as the definite form of 
constitution. New elections, gene- 


ral or partial, will, however, take 
place at some time or other, and 
the result of these elections may 


perhaps be to send up so large a 
reinforcement to the Left side of the 
House, that it may suddenly be able 
to impose its will on the other sec- 
tions. It is because the Left be- 
lieves that this supposition is well 
grounded, that it is making such 
desparate efforts to obtain a dis- 
solution. It counts on the exten- 
sion of Socialist opinions which is 
reported to have taken place in the 
provinces, especially in the south, 
to win many seats which are now 
occupied by Royalists ; and the gene- 
ral impression amongst country re- 
sidents is, that this expectation 
would be realised. If so, the Re- 
public would be immediately de- 
clared for the fifth or sixth time to 
be definitive, imperishable, one and 
indivisible. And this might be, in 
the long-run, the very best thing 
that could happen for the Monarch- 
ists; for who can doubt that the 
Republicans, having suppressed their 
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rivals, would forthwith proceed to 
suppress each other? Thus far they 
hold together, in a sort of way, 
because they are not the masters, 
because their situation is avowedly 
and essentially provisional; but the 
moment they got a regularly-estab- 
lished constitutional right to power, 
they would inevitably begin to 
quarrel between themselves as_ to 
the precise form in which that power 
should be exercised. Socialism, 
Communism, Moderatism, and all 
the other sects, would struggle for 
the mastery, and would prove their 
mutual enmity by calling each 
other “parties.” Out of all this a 
reaction might arise, and, though 
it is quite useless to refer to pre- 
cedents or historical experience in 
a country where surprises are more 
probable than any seeming cer- 
tainties, it does not look unlikely 
that a master would then have a 
chance of getting in. 

At the same time it cannot be 
denied that, if the Republic were 
able to assume a_ respectable, 
serious form, if it were not dis- 
credited and disgraced by its own 
chiefs, if it proceeded wisely and 
sedately to soothe down the country 
and te foster confidence, it could 
have as fair a prospect of durability 
as any other system which could 
be applied. Abstractly, there is 
no kind of reason why a Repub- 
lic should not succeed. The diffi- 
culty is to prevent its serving, as 
it has always hitherto done, as 
an occasion for insane  experi- 
ments in social questions, and for 
the assertion of personal ambitions. 
The theory of a Republic is attrac- 
tive; it pretends to realise the 
dream of a vast nation governing 
itself by its collective wisdom, 
of equality of rights and duties, of 
the noble virtues which republics 
alone are supposed to stimulate, 
and of the high-souled thoughts 
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and practices which liberty and 
fraternity are said by their promot- 
ers to necessarily entail. But, in 
fact, so far as we have gone yet, 
reselts run the other way. French 
Republics do not bring about these 
splendid consequences; they cause 
a good deal of disorder and some 
killing, and they have always ended 
thus far in a tyrant. Of course it 
is quite possible that this time we 
may look on at a success, at a period 
of abnegation and self-sacrifice, when 
everybody acts for France and 
forgets himself—at a Chamber dis- 
cussing wise measures with the 
calm of Conscript Fathers—at M. 
Thiers voluntarily descending from 
the throne of “‘ Provisoire the First” 
—at Gambetta imitating Garibaldi, 
and going to live at St. Helena. 
All this is possible, and if it were to 
happen, the Republic might be really 
founded; but is it likely? Are 
we not rather justified in suspecting 
that it will wind up with another 
Monarchy ? 

Meanwhile it cannot be pretended, 
even by the most eager partisans of 
any one of the three Pretenders, that 
the slightest possibility exists of a 
Restoration of any kind before a 
Republic has been seriously tried. 
Accidents may occur, unexpected 
circumstances may smooth away ex- 
isting difficulties, but, as the facts 
stand now, neither the Comte de 
Chambord, nor the Comte de Paris, 
nor the ex-Emperor, have a chance 
of immediate power. On the con- 
trary, all seems to point to the main- 
tenance of the actual system until 
the Chamber shall have become 


Republican enough to vote for a per- 


manent Republic. In other words, 
no change whatever can be looked 
for until after the next elections ; 
and those elections seem likely to go 
against the Monarchists, and to con- 
vert the present temporary Republic 
into a definitive one. The “parties” 
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had their turn a year ago, but they 
did not know it, and did not use it. 
The country had then no time to 
think, and, as a whole, it went for 
representatives of peace and order. 
During the last twelve months, how- 
ever, there has been a considerable 
change in public opinion: the 
masses, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, still want tranquillity, but 
they have discovered that they can 
have it under a nominal Republic. 
They have learned that it is not a 
special gift of a Royalty or an Em- 
pire, and they cannot therefore be 
expected to vote next time against 
Republicans because they are sup- 
posed to represent disorder. That 
they will do so at some future period 
is very likely, but that will only be 
if the Republicans deserve it. The 
Socialist propaganda, which is being 
actively pushed on in the towns, 
and even in the country districts, 
furnishes another reason for antici- 
pating not only that the present 
composition of the Chamber will be 


seriously modified by new elections, 


but that many of the new deputies 
will be Red enough to propose mea- 
sures of so violent a nature that they 
will thereby upset their own Repub- 
lic, and will so reopen the door which 
is temporarily closed to Monarchy. 
But how and when will the new 
elections take place. A good deal 
depends upon the answer which 
time may give to that grave ques- 
tion. If the Right can hold its 
own, they will be staved off inde- 
finitely, perhaps even until the 
Chamber has lived through its five 
years of maximum existence. If 
the Left can impose its will, they 
will come off at once, or, at all 
events, at the rate of one-fifth (a 
hundred and fifty deputies) each 
year. | Until this fundamental diffi- 
culty has been dealt with, no change 
can reasonably be expected ; because, 
as has been previously explained, 
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there is at present no majority in 
the Chamber in favour of any one of 
the proposed solutions. The read- 
ers of the ‘Times’ already under- 
stand the position of this clement 
of the subject, and indeed of every 
other point connected with the po- 
litical situation of France; for the 
letters of the Paris correspondent of 
that journal have, for months past, 
contained the most masterly and 
truthful pictures of the position. It 
may indeed be said, especially by 
those who have been able to study 
those letters on the spot, and to 
recognise that their critical exact- 
ness is equal to the statesmanlike 
elevation of their views, that they 
contain the entire political history 
of the country day by day. But 
there are people who do not see the 
‘Times,’ and who, therefore, need 
explanations which can only. be 
given here in a far less striking 
form. For that motive it is neces- 
sary to insist on the importance of 
the decision which may be adopted 
with reference to the new electiuns ; 
not that postponement would have 
much influence on their result, for 
the Royalists are far more likely than 
the Republicans to grow weakened 
and worn out by waiting, but that 
the period at which the present form 
of government will cease to be pro- 
visional depends solely, so far as 
human foresight can predict events, 
on the renewal of the Chamber. 

If these views should turn out to 
be correct, France has before her 
three periods of a distinct nature. 
The first, which is the actual 
“ Provisoire,” will cease as soon as 
new elections have created a Re- 
publican majority in the Chamber. 
The second will show us a definite- 
ly-constituted Republic, which 
will be rapidly torn to pieces by its 
own supporters, and may end in 
another Commune far more subver- 
sive than its predecessor. The third 
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will bring about the inevitable re- 
action which is the product of all 
excesses, and then we may expect to 
see another monarch. It must not, 
however, be imagined that the 
future will necessarily develop itself 
after this wise ; it may take a variety 
of other forms which no one can 
now foretell; but this one seems to- 
day, subject to what to-morrow may 
bring forth, to be more probable 
than any other. This brings us to 
the curious question, who will be 
the monarch ? 

Answers to wild queries such as 
these can only be based on specula- 
tion. There are apparent probabili- 
ties which may seem to indicate one 
result as being more likely than an- 
other; but the causes of these pro- 
babilities may disappear; new con- 
ditions may arise; the Republic it- 
self may last, though that would be 
in absolute contradiction to what 
past experience, and the genius of 
the French nation, and the com- 
putation of future chances, seem to 
promise. Still, we can only take 
things as they are; we can only 
make what sailors call a ‘ dead- 
reckoning,” based on wind and 
drift and current, with no cer- 
tain elementg to guide our calcu- 
lation. It is only by the balance 
of probabilities that we can arrive 
at any opinion whatever; it is by 
that fluctuating light alone that we 
can direct our expectations. But 
though we are almost groping in 
the dark, we carry a certain sum of 
knowledge with us: we know that 
if France does accept another mon- 
arch, he can only be the repre- 
sentative of Orléanist, or Legitimist, 
or Imperialist pretensions. We 
know—so far, at least, as anything 
can be laid down as sure—that no 
new man will have a _ chance. 
France will not imitate Greece and 
Spain, and go begging for a king 
all over Europe. It is neither 
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Hohenzollern, nor Savoy, nor Den- 
mark which will supply a candi- 
date. It will not be some new 
Frenchman, who will scramble to 
the throne over the heads of his 
present fellow-subjects ; for if that 
were to be the solution, it would 
have dawned already, and we should 
be able to suspect the coming man. 
Thiers, M‘Mahon, or Gambetta are 
not what France will take; and 
there is no one else. We relapse, 
then, forcedly, if the Republic 
should break down, into the three 
pre-reigning families. What are 
their respective prospects ? 

The Count de Chambord posses- 
ses an advantage which in our eyes 
is a great one, and which even in 
France is not without some little 
value ; he represents a principle, and 
he. stands to it. But whatever be 
the moral merit of his position, it 
cannot be pretended that it enables 
him to exercise the slightest influ- 
ence over the mass of the population. 
The people, as a whole, either mis- 
trust him or do not care about him. 
He seems to them to impersonate an 
old-fashioned epoch of their history 
—to correspond to no modern wants 
—to represent no actual necessities. 
Personally he is almost unknown. 
He has not, like the Orléans Princes, 
the reputation of a gallant soldier ; 
he has not, like the late Emperor, 
the right to say that he has already 
given France material prosperity. 
His name awakens no sentiment in 
this generation, for Divine Right has 
become an ancient dream to a race 
which cares only for practical satis- 
factions. 

The Count de Paris, while his 
cousin lives, must rest his claim on 
popular preference alone ; he can in- 
voke no other argument in favour 
of his pretensions. Louis Philippe 
was content to reign on that one 
condition; his grandson cannot 
escape from its inheritance ; unless, 
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indeed, he abdicates in favour of the 
chief of his house, and publicly de- 
clares that he will not accept the 
crown while the Count de Chambord 
is alive. Thus far he has made no 
sign in that direction, and it is easy 
to understand that his uncles use all 
their influence with him to prevent 
his taking a step which would vir- 
tually be a repudiation of their own 
father’s elevation to the throne forty- 
two years ago. ‘The Count de Paris 
seems therefore to be condemned 
to support the consequences of a 
false position which he did not cre- 
ate, and to either stand aside until 
he shall become the direct heir of 
all the Bourbons, or to accept the 
verdict of universal suffrage, which 
is the negation of Legitimacy and 
the invention of a Napoleon. 

The ex-Emperor can appeal to 
nothing but the recollection of the 
order which existed and of the large 
profits which were made while he 
was master, and to the promise that 
he “will do better next time.” A 
good many people fancy that these 


‘two arguments will suffice, some day, 


to bring him back again. Perhaps 
they will; but a good many other 
people assert that it would be an 
ineffaceable disgrace for France to 
accept him, and that if ever he re- 
turned, he would be assassinated 
within a week. “The Napoleonic 
Legend” has been terribly disfigured 
by the German War; ‘the heir of 
victory, the man of fate,” has indeed 
lost his prestige of twenty years ago, 
and it is difficult to conceive how 
he is to regain the moral ascendancy 
without which men cannot reign. 
To the old hates which date from 
the coup d’état are added the intense 
disgusts, the mortal rancours, which 
the defeat of France has raised. 
There may be, indeed there is, in- 
justice in the bitter loathing which 
the very name of Buonaparte pro- 
vokes to-day in so many hearts; 
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there is exaggeration in the blame ; 
there is folly in the imputation to 
one single man of the errors which 
a whole nation shared; but what- 
ever be the arguments on the other 
side, the feeling against the Emperor 
is indisputable and almost universal. 
And yet that feeling, violent as it 
is, may suddenly disappear; one 
of those incomprehensible reactions 
which occur in popular opinion may 
spring up in France, and the pro- 
script of to-day may be the elected 
sovereign of to-morrow.’ It is im- 
possible to imagine how so appa- 
rently impossible a result is to be 
brought about, but still there floats 
in the air an indefinable vague im- 
pression that the empire will come 
back. How, or when, or why, no 
one can suggest; but, at the bottom 
of their hearts, the mass of French- 
men, despite their rage, hide a secret 
fancy that that will be the end. If 
the failure of the Republic should 
force France to select another form 
of government, it is perhaps more 


probable that the Elysée will lodge 
Napoleon than either of his rivals ; 


but he would indeed be a cun- 
ning man who could now predict 
the means by which he is to get 
there. 

Meanwhile, pending the solution 
of these complicated questions, the 
place is occupied by M. Adolphe 
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Thiers; and as it is impossible to 
determine what another might have 
effected in his stead, it is fair to own 
that he has not managed badly. 
His faults are palpable; his queru- 
lous, aggressive vanity offends even 
his best friends; his obstinate Pro- 
tectionism alienates the goodwill of 
England, and leads him to the de- 
nunciation of the commercial trea- 
ties; he governs in defiance of all 
known principles of relationship 
between President and Chamber; 
his all-absorbing ambition to be at 
last looked upon as a real general, 
prompts him to brag madly about 
“his” army, and thereby arouse the 
bitterest mistrust of Germany ;—but, 
with all these mistakes, and many 
others too, he has done great things 
for France. He took her in hand 
when she was very ill, and though 
he has not found remedies for her 
organic diseases, he has, at all events, 
diminished some of their gravest 
symptoms, and has cured the greater 
part of the subsidiary complications 
which sprang up during the acute 
period through which the country 
has had to pass. His name will 
occupy a place in history ; and when 
the littleness and the petty struggles 
of to-day have faded in the distance, 
posterity will probably accord to 
him the title of an able governor 
and a great citizen. 
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Tuoucut of the Gladstone Minis- 
try has recalled an old epigram and 
the lady of whom it was said that 
there was no living with her or with- 
out her. Although the business of 
the country is becoming day by day 
more embarrassed for lack of wise 
management, we cannot convenient- 
ly dispense with the authors of our 
difficulties. The sentence of the 
nation seems to have been deter- 
mined on, but the pronouncing of 
the judgment is deferred. It is not 
for Ministers’ sakes, nor because 
they are indispensable to our well- 
being that they remain Ministers, 
but because they have involved us 
in such a labyrinth of blunders that 
nobody at the present moment can 
see a way out, and the inevitable 
perplexities may more justly fall to 
them than to others. The contin- 
ued possession of office will hardly 
be represented as a mark of confi- 
dence by their most bigoted adhe- 
rent. Opinion has ripened very 
rapidly of late. Section after section 
of the community has been obliged 
to relinquish its belief in our pre- 
tentious rulers; and there can be 
but few who have not come round 
to our opinion that Mr. Gladstone is 
a failure. The evidence by which 
this is proved is, however, by no 
means agreeable to us. If we think 
the Minister may have only his well- 
earned reward, we cannot but grieve 
to see the office subjected to degra- 
dation through the indiscretion of 
the holder. When we heard of the 
insults which had been aimed at Mr. 
Gladstone by the delegates forming 
the committee for conducting the 
opposition to the Government Parks 
Bill, we felt humiliated by the know- 
ledge that the First Minister of the 
Crown could have laid himself open 
to such coarse and cowardly inso- 
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lence. The incident has been piti- 
lessly commented on in the ‘ Satur- 
day Review,’ and we will not chafe 
the sore; but we fear greatly that 
as the unnatural schism increases 
between Mr. Gladstone and his own 
flesh and blood, scandals may occur 
calculated to bring all authority into 
contempt. Where consanguinity is 
so extensive it is impossible that a 
family buck-basket can suffice for the 
tribe, so some of the washing must 
be put out, to the great detriment 
of public decency. Thus it is im- 
possible to throw a screen over the 
dirty linen; yet we would fain, if 
we cannot make the Minister re- 
spect himself, see his office protected 
from the open outrage of the mob. 
It may be that this last attention of 
Mr. Guedalla and his rout will 
awaken Mr. Gladstone to a sense of 
the pollution. which one contracts 
by descending into the gutter. For 
aught we know, the illusion that 
this is a decent or a profitable feat 
may already be clearing away from 
the Premier’s eyes, and we can ima- 
gine him addressing, in Trinculo’s 
vein, some one of his more favoured 
satellites, ‘‘Beales, I do smell all 
ammonia, at which my nose is in 
great indignation.” And then to 
think that this is only the beginning 
of the family jars—that hundreds 
of ambitious souls, fired by having 
heard Mr. Guedalla receive the thanks 
of the committee, will seek to win 
similar honour by similar means. 
To think of what Mr. Gladstone, the 
fastidious scholar, the man of refine- 
ment, the “clear spirit” to whom ~ 
admiration is as the breath of his 
nostrils, may have to suffer in sight, 
in hearing, in sentiments, when the 
lawless and the vile, with whom he 
has cast in his lot, shall be prompt 
to afflict him! We are “wae to 
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think upon yon” indignities, e’en 
for his sake. O Plebs, difficult but 
not inscrutable Plebs! from how 
many chilled hearts has thy fickle- 
ness wrung tears of blood! On how 
many devoted suitors hast thou, after 
accepting their gushing compliments 
and professions, turned in fierce 
wrath and in demonstrative vulgar 
scorn! How many who thought 
they had penetrated too near thy 
heart, hast thou, not altogether un- 
discerning or unrighteous, made wise 
and miserable in a moment by thy 
sudden caprice! 


. “ Thou many-headed, monster thing, 
t, Oh, who would wish ,to be ‘thy king ?” 
or thy William ? 

In presence of the blunders, in- 
consistencies, divisions, confusions, 
and neglects with which we are 
afflicted inwardly in our domestic 
affairs, and outwardly in our foreign 
relations, it is sad to reflect on what 
Mr. Gladstone might have been to us 
if he had understood his vocation. 
it is written of the great Cardinal de 
Richelieu that he cared for no man’s 
opinion as to his ability in state- 
craft, knowing full well how he ex- 
celled therein; but that he listened 
nervously to criticisms on his poems, 
having a great desire to excel in 
that art also, but being doubtful 
of his achievements. In like man- 
ner, Mr. Gladstone, if he had been 
content to remain a student and con- 
fessedly (as he is in reality) imper- 
itus rerum, might have had a mind 
at ease as to his power and attain- 
ments; but he would fain be a 
statesman ; and hence the irritations 
and mortifications by which he is 
daily exercised. Incontinence of 
speech has been his curse. There 
seems to be a proneness in human 
nature greatly to overate the power 
of talking glibly on all manner of 
subjects; a proneness, that is, to 
accept the talker not only for what 
he is, but for what he is not; not 
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only as an expositor, but as a person 
able to act as discreetly, firmly, and 
promptly as he can speak forcibly 
and agreeably. Neither is it the 
hearers only who are apt to make 
this mistake. The eloquent man 
himself, soon persuaded of his abili- 
ties, may think that they would 
lead him to success in any line to 
which he may choose to direct them. 
From this cause come mismanage- 
ment, vacillation, timid action, com- 
plications, quarrels; for from this 
cause it is that mere talking-men 
are allowed to lay hands upon the 
helms of States. A statesman, pro- 
perly so called, is, in a free country, 
made greatly more efficient by being 
able to speak well; but talking is 
not his primary qualification. We 
repeat, then, that we think his gift 
of speaking has been a curse to Mr. 
Gladstone. Let a reader, who may 
think otherwise just consider whe- 
ther, if Mr. Gladstone had been 
without this gift, it was possible for 
any person to have imagined him 
eligible for the business of a states- 
man—of a leading statesman! Sure- 
ly not; for Mr. Gladstone, his book- 
learning notwithstanding, is more 
unacquainted than the generality of 
us with the people whom he aspires 
to govern. He has lived always in 
a world of his own, wherein such 
things are only recognised as are 
agreeable to his own theories, and 
where things which are abomina- 
tions to him, are as though they 
were not. He regards the world in 
which we live quite differently from 
the great majority of its inhabitants ; 
and consequently, he is for ever 
running counter to their ideas and 
wishes, and incurring their censure 
and dislike. Mr. Gladstone is in a 
false position, and unfortunately it 
is in this false position that he gen- 
erally comes under our observation. 
We have every wish to do justice 
to his talents, his industry, and to 
a desire which he is said to feel of 
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regenerating the world after some 
pattern or other (and a mighty queer 
world his rifucimento would be); 
but as a Minister, and a most unsuc- 
cessful and misguided one, we must 
do justice to him also. To see him, 
Actzxon-like, beset by the hounds to 
whom he has made himself cheap, 
is most painful to us, notwithstand- 
ing that it fulfils our expectation; 
and we would gladly join, as we 
think would every true Conserva- 
tive, in shielding the Minister from 
these indignities, and in legislating 
for the repression of their authors, 
if only the Minister would show 
proper respect for himself and his 
office, and treat the dregs of society 
as they deserve to be treated. 

It can be no comfort to Mr. Glad- 
stone, amid his perplexities, to hear 
that his native county, which he 
stumped to such little purpose three 
and a half years since, has opened 
her arms cordially to his rival. The 
‘Times,’ always anxious to detract 
from an achievement of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s, has commented crabbedly on 


this honour done to the “chief of - 


the weakest Opposition which the 
country has known for many years” 
—the meaning of this disparaging 
language appearing to be, that what- 
ever eccentricity Lancashire may 
indulge in, none need expect to see 
a Conservative majority in the 
House of Commons. At the pre- 
sent moment it would no doubt be 
difficult for Mr. Disraeli to lead a 
majority of the House, except on 
some question of extraordinary in- 
terest; but the ‘Times,’ when in 
another mood, would tell us that 
Parliamentary majorities are mere 
nought unless supported by the 
goodwill of the people, the only 
true source of power. Viewed by 
the light of this maxim, Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s reception in Manchester is of 
very great significance indeed. It 
is one of a vast number of indica- 
tions that the country is tired of its 
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present rulers. We have not yet 
arrived at petitions pouring in from 
all sides against Her Majesty’s ad- 
visers, nor at a general excitement; 
but the people will certainly not 
continue silent once the Alabama 
entanglement shall be seen to ap- 
proach solution. We doubt whe- 
ther the ‘Times,’ notwithstanding 
its tall talk, would relish an appeal 
to the constituencies; on our side, 
we could throw ourselves upon the 
country with the greatest confidence. 
How, then, can the Opposition be 
exceptionally weak? It is the 
Government who, with all their 
following in the House, are really 
weak and halting, and whose reten- 
tion of power becomes daily more 
and more precarious. That the 
Administration has been wrecked 
by its own incapacity and folly, 
rather than by attacks of the Con- 
servative party, we are ready to ad- 
mit; but we assert that its self-de- 
struction was a thing easy to fore- 
see, and that it would have been 
highly inexpedient to waste powder 
and shot upon ‘it when the end 
could be better attained by giving it 
plenty of rope. We do not, how- 
ever see how this policy can be 
thought to indicate weakness, unless, 
as perhaps the ‘Times’ believes, 
continued noise and demonstration 
are necessary to real strength. No 
Opposition was ever more forbearing 
than the present Opposition has 
been—that is true; but it is also 
true that to no Opposition did the 
popular mind ever in so short a 
time, and with such hearty will, 
return. The weakness of which the 
‘Times’ is so contemptuous, is a 
weakness which it would be de- 
lighted to secure for its untoward 
clients, who lead it into such a wil- 
derness of inconsistency and tax its 
ingenuity so much—one day drawing 
from it the gravest apprehensions as 
to the perils into which the nation 
is being led, and the next extract- 
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ing an opinion that any other Min- 
isters than the present are not to be 
thought of. If the ‘Times’ wants 
evidence as to which party is really 
weak, we would simply refer it to 
its own leaders, where proofs of a 
ruinous policy being pursued are 
but feebly counteracted by trans- 
parent attempts at “bolstering up,” 
or by pointless sneers at the Oppo- 
sition. 

Again, the ‘Times’ decrees itself 
a triumph, because, except in regard 
to sanitary matters (not an unim- 
portant subject by the way) it can 
detect promise of nothing sensa- 
tional in the Conservative pro- 
gramme as announced by Mr. Dis- 
raeli. This is nesting season, and 
the ‘Times,’ early afield, seems to 
have stumbled upon a palpable dis- 
covery. Let those who trust in 
the ‘Times’ make much of the un- 
usual ingenuity. But those who 


know what Conservatism means, 
know that we do not deal in earth- 
quakes and _ volcanoes; 


that our 
vocation is to control and guide the 
furious powers, not to rouse them 
and let them loose regardless of the 
wreck and ruin they may cause, so 
they but serve our temporary, fac- 
tious ends. We do not promise a 
pyrotechnic demolition of a Church, 
or a raid upon property, or a grand 
international muddle which shall 
excite apprehension to the highest 
pitch. We have nothing of this 
thrilling character; we do not even 
advertise cheap efficiency, conver- 
sion to the opinions of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, or a possible precipitation, 
“for many good reasons,” of our en- 
lightened supporters on the railings 
of Hyde Park. Our policy, as is 
well known, is not, and never has 
been, sensational. And yet we have 
a very clear, intelligible duty to 
perform. In those countries where 
houses are for the most part built 
of wood, it frequently happens that 
through some atmospheric or vol- 
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canic disturbance, a man’s habita- 
tion is seen with all its joints ob- 
lique, its props and pillars at a dan- 
gerous angle with the vertical, its 
centre of gravity overhanging its 
base, and its fall prevented only by 
the hold of the uprights in the 
ground. If, in such a state of 
things, there be persons who first 
bring up shores and braces to pre- 
vent the wreck from going further, 
and who then, by a judicious appli- 
cation of counter-force, succeed in 
restoring equilibrium in the edifice, 
no intelligence can be so dull (unless 
there chance to be a special corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times’ at the 
place) as not to recognise the value 
of the service so rendered. Now 
it is precisely similar service which 
the Conservative party renders to 
the State. Wild forces breaking 
loose, or set loose by reckless hands, 
rudely undermine or press upon the 
edifice, which, strained out of the 
perpendicular, maintains its integ- 
rity by only the hold which for- 
tunately its foundations have in the 
soil. The Conservative party are 
they who, knowing the dangers 
that lie hid in popular excitement 
and émeutes, prevent these if they 
can; who, if prevention be impos- 
sible, adjust and steady the fabric 
once more after it has been bent 
and shaken. Conservative work 
during the last three years has been 
to prevent the mad destruction of a 
Protestant Church ; to stave off an- 
archy in Ireland; to uphold the 
rights and the honour of England 
against the aggressions of foreign 
powers; to maintain the Royal Fa- 
mily on the throne; to keep down 
communism; and to hold _ the 
empire together. Prevention has 
been, to a great extent, impos- 
sible, so violent was the assault 
upon. everything established; but 
now that the people is calm again, 
and beginning to survey the wreck 
with some feeling of astonishment 
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and remorse, it will be the duty of 
the Conservatives to cure the mis- 
chiefs which a Liberal Government 
could create but could not control. 
In the name of all that is reason- 
able, will it not be a programme 
large enough, and distinct enough, 
if the Conservatives set themselves 
to salve the wounds which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government has inflicted on 
the Commonwealth? Nay, ’twere 
immortal honour to him who should 
be able only to unravel that last 
idiotical web, the American Treaty ; 
and if to the back of this an effec- 
tual check can be given to Home 
Rule, to Irish lawlessness, to Eng- 
lish Republicanism, to Commun- 
ism, and to irreligion, is there not 
goodly work, toward? Programme, 
quotha! Count up the crimes and 
blunders of the Radical Administta- 
tion if the list be not too much for 
patience :—prerogative, law-break- 
ing, fatal incompetency in the Ad- 
miralty, toleration of the seditious 
and worthless, fatuous mismanage- 
ment of foreign affairs, and the long 
tale of troubles to which we have 
at length become alive—and read in 
the alleviation of these the appoint- 
ed work of the Conservative party. 
Let it be remembered that that 
party, though it would be ready to 
take office at the country’s call, and 
with proper assurance of support, 
makes no bid for office as the re- 
maneration for any service which 
it may perform. In office or in 
opposition its endeavours will be 
the same—namely, to annul or mo- 
dify the very serious evils which 
are at this moment threatening us 
from various quarters. Mr. Disraeli 
said at Manchester something worthy 
rd repetition on this head. It was 
this :— 


“Our opponents assure us that the 
Conservative party have no _ political 
programme (cheers); and, therefore, 
they must look with much satisfaction 
to one whom you honour to-night by 
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considering him the leader and repre- 
sentative of your opinions when he 
comes forward, at your invitation, to 
express to you what that programme 
is. (Cheers.} The Conservative party 
are accused of having no programme 
of policy. If by a programme is meant 
a plan to despoil Churches and plunder 
landlords, I admit we have no pro- 
gramme. (Hear, hear.) If by a pro- 
gramme is meant a policy which assails 
or menaces eyery institution and every 
interest, every class and every calling 
in the country, I admit we have no 
programme. But if to have a policy 
with distinct ends, and these such as 
most deeply interest the great body of 
the nation, be a becoming programme 
for a political party, then, I contend 
we have an adequate programme, an 
one which, here or elsewhere, I shall 
always be prepared to assert and to 
vindicate. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, the 
programme of the Conservative party 
is to maintain the constitution of the 
country. (Cheers.)”’ 


Further on in. his speech the right 
hon. gentleman commented in a 
strain that will now be responded 
to by the country, on the policy and 
acts of the present Administration, 
which no doubt has a programme :— 


“Gentlemen, I cannot pretend that 
our position, either at home or abroad, 
is, in my opinion, satisfactory. (Hear, 
hear.) At home, at a period of im- 
mense prosperity, with a people con- 
tented and naturally loyal, we find to 
our surprise the most extravagant doc- 
trines professed, and the fundamental 
principles of our most valuable institu- 
tions impugned, and that too by per- 
sons of some authority. (Hear, hear.) 
Gentlemen, this startling inconsistency 
is accounted for, in my mind, by the 
circumstances under which the present 
Administration was formed. It is the 
first instance in my knowledge of a 
British Administration being avowedly 
formed on a principle of violence. ... . 
You remember when you were in- 
formed that the policy to secure the 
prosperity of Ireland and the content- 
ment of Irishmen was a policy of 
sacrile¢e and confiscation. (Cheers.)” 


He then gave a short sketch of 
the history of Fenianism, and in 
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connection therewith eulogised the 
zeal and ability of the lamented 
Lord Mayo, taking the opportunity 
to remind his hearers that the con- 
stituencies were appealed to, to vote 
against the Government which had 
made so unfit an appointment as 
that of Lord Mayo to the Vice- 
royalty of India! The Fenian con- 
spiracy, was, we know, put down by 
Lord Derby’s Government; and we 
now learn from Mr. Disraeli that 
the policy which that Government 
would have pursued toward Ireland 
was a policy which should largely 
develop Ireland’s material resources. 
There were also one or two other 
subjects of a different character 
which the Conservative Govern- 
ment would have endeavoured to 
settle for Ireland if it had remained 
in office : — 


‘But,’ continued Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ we 
were destined to quit it, and we quitted 
it without a murmur. (Cheers.) The 
policy of our successors was different. 
Their specific was to despoil Churches 
and to plunder landlords (hear, hear) ; 
and what has been the result? Sedi- 
tion rampant (hear, hear), treason thin- 
ly veiled (cheers), and whenever a 
vacancy occurs in the representation, a 
eandidate is returned pledged to the 
disruption of the realm. (Hear, hear.) 
Her Majesty’s new Ministers proceeded 
in their career like a body of men under 
the influence of some delirious drug. 
Not satiated with the spoliation and 
anarchy of Ireland, they began to at- 
tack every institution and every inte- 
rest, every class and_ calling , in: the 
country. (Hear, hear.)” 


It is impossible for us to follow 


the right honourable gentleman 
through his comprehensive speech, 
which left unnoticed hardly any 
topic which is at present of interest. 
He made it apparent that the policy 
of the Conservative party, in or out 
of office, is the very reverse of the 
policy of the Government; and that 
the aim of that party is to bring 
about a state of things as unlike as 
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possible to the sad entanglements 
and difficulties in which we find 
ourselves at present. We cannot, 
however, omit an expression of 
satisfaction at Mr. Disraeli’s remarks 
upon the Dissenters’ attack on the 
Education Act, and the well-deserved 
praise which he bestowed on the 
educational efforts of the clergy and 
members of the Established Church, 
as his observations on this head 
harmonise entirely with what we 
wrote on the same subject last 
month. Neither can we pass over 
two remarkable statements worthy 
the very best attention of a country 
desirous of remaining in a condition 
of honourable peace. One is that 
the Crimean War would certainly 
never have happened if Lord Derby 
had remained in office in 1852; the 
other is, that if our Ministers had 
held to the declaration which in 
the first instance they instructed Mr. 
Odo Russell to make to Prince 
Bismark at the end of 1870, the 
Russian Government was prepared 
to withdraw from the position 
which it had rashly taken. The 
Crimean War and our humiliation 
eighteen months ago are things past 
praying against now; but it is not 
too late to learn a lesson as to the 
results which bungling and coward- 
ly governments are pretty sure to 
bring us to—viz., national cala- 
mity and national dishonour. 
There is yet one other topic in Mr. 
Disraeli's address which we are 
fain to mention, because the reading 
of his remarks thereon gratified us 
much. He thought, in the first 
instance, that Ministers were right 
in sending a Commission to Wash- 
ington to negotiate the Treaty. He 
now thinks that the despatch of 
the Commission was a_ mistake, 
concurring with Lord Derby, who 
condemned that proceeding on the 
day of the opening of Parliament. 
As we, from the first, regarded the 
same proceeding as most ill-advised, 
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it is of course agreeable to us to 
find that statesmen of such mark as 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli both 
entertain the same ‘opinion of it 
that we do. It was right to wish 
that the Americans might draw 
towards a settlement of the dif- 
ference as cordially and kindly as 
this country did; but it was weak 
and childish in the highest degree 
to put aside all proper reserve, and 
throw ourselves on their breasts, on 
the presumption that they were 
certain to reciprocate the gushing 
impulse. As yet, we fear, there is 
like to be no gushing in that part of 
the world, except of tobacco juice, 
which is not what Mr. Gladstone’s 
soul is athirst for; but it is no 
light thing that our remonstrances, 
in regard to this question of damages, 
have been received with patience 
and soberly considered. 

We have risen from perusal of 
Mr. Disraeli’s Manchester speeches 
with a strong wish that he may 
some day have an opportunity of 
putting his principles into practice, 
fortified by a large majority of the 
House of Commons at his back. 
Hitherto we have seen him always 
restricted to defensive warfare by 
reason of the overwhelming strength 
of his adversaries. After so much 
constancy as he has displayed, it 
would be but a reasonable gift of 
the gods if they should grant him 
the chance of carrying out un- 
shackled the plans which may be 
formed in his mind. His rival has 
had his chance, and failed miser- 
ably: now we should like to see 
what sort of a Government we may 
get from the Conservative party 
“going free.” 

The resentment this year of the 
House of Commons against the 
pranks of Mr. Lowe in 1871 is 
somewhat remarkable. Generally 
speaking that body, when it gets 
from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer treatment which contents it, 
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is wonderfully ready to acknow- 
ledge obligation and to applaud. 
But the remission of the twopence 
this Easter has not been signalized 
by exuberant gratitude or by a 
blotting out of the old score; rather 
the reception of the boon was un- 
gracious, and there was an evident 
desire to examine the horse’s mouth. 
This is referable, probably, to the 
manner in which it seemed good to 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe to afflict 
us with the aggravated Income-tax 
last year. Because the House would 
not away with the “ex luce lucel- 
lum” abortion, it was punished by 
Income-tax; at least that was the 
way in which Ministers managed to 
have the infliction of the tax re- 
garded. This appearance of chas- 
tisement it was which rankled this 
year in the minds of the people and 
of their representatives, and led to 
the sulky acceptance of the remis- 
sion. Though submitted to for the 
moment, this discipline, like many 
another mistake of the Ministry, 
has borne bitter fruit after a lapse 
of time. The lightening of the 
burden did not produce a gay, un- 
reflecting gratitude, with an oblivion 
of all bygones, but a carping sus- 
picion that there had been no need 
of an increase last year. Thus it is 
that we see the influence of Min- 
isters continually decreased by their 
injudicious proceedings. Lucky it 
is for Mr. Lowe that the prosperity 
of the country has enabled him to 
reduce the Income-tax without ask- 
ing an equivalent. 

We have been informed now what 
the estimates for the year are, and how 
the money is to be raised; but we 
are not at all enlightened as to how 
certain expenses announced by the 
Minister for War are to be provid- 
ed for. Drill-grounds and militia 
barracks will be obtained by a 
special Joan; but whence are to 
come the cost of the increased staff, 
the movements of the troops into 
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their new quarters, and the trans- 
port and supply establishments 
which the new arrangement will 
necessitate? Where, too, are we to 
find provision made for the pro- 
motions in the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers promised by Mr. 
Cardwell? ‘The proper place for 
these provisions to appear in would 
be, of course, the Army Estimates. 
But these Estimates show the num- 
bers of each grade of officers in the 
Ordnance Corps to be for 1872-3 
the same as for 1871-2. If the re- 
quired sum has been inserted in a 
lump, or in some mysterious manner 
so as to be included in the gross of 
the Estimate, but not shown in de- 
tail, then the Estimates have not 
been fairly prepared for submission 
to Parliament. If, for example, it 
be intended to introduce a certain 
number of substantive majors into 
these corps, the rank and the num- 
ber of officers who are to enjoy that 
rank should be shown in the de- 
tails of each corps with the cost 
against the name. But nothing of 
the sort is to be found in the docu- 
ment. Is it possible that Mr. Card- 
well does not propose to make the 
promotions this year at all, but has 
only put forward the promise of 
them to make his statement more 
palatable, and to commit Parliament 
to an increased expense next year 
while boasting of a saving in the 
present year? There is something 
very unsatisfactory about this mat- 
ter. The Estimates for the year 
and the Minister’s speech contra- 
dict one another, and some persons 
undoubtedly have reason to com- 
plain. If it be intended to lay upon 
the country additional expense, that 
expense ought to have been shown 
in its proper place in the Army Es- 
timates ; if no such expense be con- 
templated this year, then the ex- 
pectations of very many officers have 
been raised only to be bitterly dis- 
appointed. Jt is to be hoped that 
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this point will be investigated dur- 
ing the passage of the Estimates, 
and that Mr. Cardwell, whose plans 
for reorganisation were very well re- 
ceived, will be able to show that 
they are as sincere as they are 
plausible. 

It is most desirable also that, 
while the Army Estimates are under 
consideration, due attention should 
be given to a Constitutional 
point raised by Mr. Disraeli in his 
speech at Manchester. In our 
anxiety to fill the ranks of the 
Army readily, and to reduce the ex- 
pense of it, we would seem to have 
paid too little attention to things 
which in old days would have been 
of the first consideration. Mr. Dis- 
raeli said,— 


“Tt was a first principle not to con- 
centrate in the island any overwhelm- 
ing number of troops, and a considerable 
portion was distributed in the Colonies. 
Care was taken that the troops gene- 
rally should be officered by a class of 
men deeply interested in the property 
and the liberties of England. (Hear.) 
So extreme was the jealousy, that the 
relations between that once Constitu- 
tional force, the Militia, and the Sove- 
reign were rigidly guarded, and it was 
carefully placed under local influences. 
All this is changed. We have a stand- 
ing army of large amount, quartered 
and brigaded, and encamped perma- 
nently in England, and fed by a con- 
siderable and constantly increasing re- 
serve. It will in due time be officered 
by aclass of men eminently scientific, 
but with no relations necessarily with 


society; while the Militia is withdrawn 
from all local influences, and placed 
under the immediate command of the 


Secretary of War. (Hear, hear.) Thus, 
in the nineteenth century, we have a 
large standing army established in Eng- 
land, contrary to all the traditions of 
the land, and that by a Liberal Govern- 
ment and with the warm acclamations 
of the Liberal party.” 


There is no doubt that the change 
which we propose to make in re- 
spect of the regular troops and the 
Militia, however much it may have 
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been pressed upon us by the neces- 
sities of recruiting and of finance, 
will throw an unprecedented mil- 
itary power into the hands of the 
Minister; who, if secure of a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, 
might use such power to the great 
prejudice of our liberties. For ages 
past no Minister has attempted to 
do anything of the kind, because 
the means were not at his disposal. 
But if we restore to him the means, 
who is to assure us that he will 
not use them? No man pulls 
down an embankment under the 
idea that the waters which it has 
restrained for two or three hundred 
years have forgotten in that time 
how to inundate. Grave ques- 
tions ‘like this do not, it is true, 
present themselves as soon as an 
important change of policy is pro- 
posed, but we are the more be- 
holden to those statesmen whose 
watchful prevision discovers the 
remote as well as the immediate 
effects. It is plain that the re- 
organisation of the forces is a busi- 
ness which should be very cauti- 
ously proceeded with. 

A matter of detail belonging to 
the reorganisation has caused the 
Government once more to appear 
captious and inconsiderate for a 
very inadequate object. Some 
twenty lieutenants and ensigns of 
the Guards who accepted their 
commissions last October “ subject 
to any changes which may here- 
after be made in the Regulations of 
the Service in respect to pay or 
otherwise,” find now that these 
commissions are to be taken from 
them, that they will hold for a 
time probationary appointments 
only, and that after going through 
a course of instruction at Sand- 
hurst they will be commissioned 
as ensigns. The proviso under 
which they took service in the 
Army said no word concerning rank ; 
and whatever else it may have been 


presumed to reach, it could not, one 
would think, reach the commissions 
themselves, which it is now the in- 
tention of Mr. Cardwell to take from 
them. The Government has, it ap- 
pears, fortified itself to do this ini- 
quity by a legal opinion ; but it will, 
we trust, require more than a legal 
opinion to induce the Legislature to 
suffer such wanton wrong to be per- 
petrated. The officers alluded to 
are already lieutenants in the 
Army. To reduce them to be pro- 
bationers, with the hope of even- 
tually becoming ensigns, will be to 
degrade them. These officers, 
surely, being already commissioned, 
may be allowed to escape (so far as 
their commissions are in question) 
the retrospective action of the war- 
rant for regulating promotion in the 
Foot-Guards. Any regulation con- 
cerning their pay they are bound 
by the terms of appointment to sub- 
mit to; but it can be no conceiv- 
able gain to any one that they 
should be deprived of their rank,’ 
while to them such deprivation will 
be a grievous disappointment and 
injustice. The obstinacy with which 
former unjust and illegal acts have 
been persisted in by the present 
Government leaves little ground for 
hoping that this harsh measure will 
be abandoned ; we trust, however, 
that Parliament may see fit to insist 
on the commissions being held in- 
violate. 

The reappearance of Mr. Bright 
in the House of Commons, and not 
upon the Government benches, is 
an interesting event. The right 
hon. gentleman, who is, we believe, 
thoroughly sincere and consistent, 
cannot even appear to sanction an 
amount of public expenditure which 
we have it on his own word that 
he does not approve. We fancy, 
too, that he has sagacity enough to 
keep him from embarking in a sink- 
ing ship. It would verily be court- 


‘ing failure if Mr. Bright, who is 
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by good fortune clear of the great 
American entanglement, and of the 
financial and administrative blun- 
ders of last year, should accept re- 
sponsibility for these, as well as for 
an expenditure of over 70 millions, 
by casting in his lot with the floun- 
dering Administration. On _ the 
other hand, though he is free from 
the failures of the Cabinet, yet for- 
tune has not provided a very good 
opening for Mr. Bright just now. 
The people, we should say, are as 
little in the mood to respond to in- 
flammatory addresses, or to father 
all the ills which can be found in 
the world upon the aristocracy, as 
they well can be. Mr. Fowler’s 
abortive attempt in the House of 
Commons to procure a condem- 
nation of the law of Entail and 
strict settlement of land, showed 
that the country is at present not at 
all disposed to make raids upon 
classes. The result of the discus- 
sion on the Land question was a fair 
and dispassionate one, both in and 
out of Parliament, and the law and 
the landlords were acquitted of all 
blame in respect of such obstacles 
as may exist to prevent cultivation 
from reaching its highest degree of 
improvement. Not long ago it 
would have been easy to excite a 
rage against landlords or any other 
holders of property; but that can- 
not be done now, thanks, perhaps, 
to Mr. Bright and the Gladstone 
Government, who have disgusted 
everybody with demagogue-ism. 
The people seem quite able to 
think and act for themselves, and 
not to require the aid of a middle- 
man or agitator who is to give 
them ideas, and to make his 
profit out of their requirements. 
Altogether we should think that 
no plan could be more convenient 
for Mr. Bright than that which he 
has been compelled to adopt, namely, 
that of remaining an invalid M.P., 
showing himself occasionally, but 
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keeping clear of all exciting sub- 
jects and occasions; for Mr. Bright 
would scarely like to preach a 
crusade against his late colleagues, 
and they are the only persons who 
could now be assailed from the 
stump with any success. 

Since we made the remarks at 
the beginning of this paper concern- 
ing Mr. Guedalla’s offensive beha- 
viour to the Prime Minister, we 
learn with regret that the rabble’s 
threats have prevailed with Mr. 
Gladstone, who now intends to 
leave the four principal Royal 
Parks of London at the service of 
mobs, subject only to some few re- 
gulations intended to prevent rival 
mobs from blustering in the same 
park at the same time. It seems 
never to have occurred to the Mi- 
nister that if he would be quit of 
the annoyances of these so-called 
delegates he has only one course to 
pursue—i.e., resolutely to resist this, 
as we are instructed to resist other 
evil influences, which, if resisted, 
will flee. There is no ‘such thing 
as subordinating these delegates by 
any other means, nor as satisfying 
them by any means. Their recent 
success in bullying the Government 
is not likely to make them less 
exacting, and Mr. Gladstone may 
lay his account with hearing more of 
them before long. How much he 
will bear before he will withstand 
the canaille it is‘ difficult to calcu- 
late, as he evidently rather likes to 
be despised and insulted by persons 
of this class; but be his capacity 
for suffering what it may, the dele- 
gates are sure to try it beyond what 
it will bear, and then the struggle 
must come. The Government will 
fight on none the more favourable 
field or terms for having retreated 
so many times: they had much bet- 
ter have turned and faced their tor- 
mentors at the first. Had the least 
firmness been shown concerning this 
Bill for the regulation of Royal 
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Parks and Gardens, Ministers might 
have carried their measure, with the 
aid of the Conservative party, by a 
very large majority. But the Bill 
which they at first introduced has 
been, by one disgraceful concession 
after another, transformed out of 
knowledge ; and it is now in effect 
the Bill, not of the Government, but 
of the mob, which by intimidating 
Ministers has virtually moulded the 
Bill. We are curious to see what 
Mr. Guedalla’s next demand upon 
Mr. Gladstone may be. 

Mr. Disraeli’s hint that petitions 
should be presented against the 
Burials Bill, has been acted upon in 
many parts of the kingdom; but 
we hope to see the opposition 
strengthened by the petitions of a 
great many more constituencies. It 
is of the greatest importance that 
this Bill should not become law. 
Such a law would in fact be an act 
of Disestablishment. It would de- 
prive the incumbent of that control 
over the Church precincts which 
has hitherto been his right; and it 
would convert the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Church itself into 
a piece of common land at every- 
body’s disposal, whether his intents 
might be “wicked or charitable.” We 
should like very much to know what 
any of the Dissenting bodies would 
say if it were proposed to seize upon 
the ground immediately surrounding 
their places of worship, and to give 
the public a right of entrance there- 
to, so that under any pretence what- 
ever the ways might be impeded, or 
the worship disturbed, or the rights 
of the Dissenting body interfered 
with. They would say, probably, 
that their body owned these pre- 
cincts, which it had acquired by 
purchase or by gift, and that none 
could, without viclation of the first 
principles of right, take from them the 
usual proprietors’ powers which they 
exercise through their _ trustees. 
Why a similar answer should not 
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satisfy any who may call in ques- 
tion the rights of the Establish- 
ment we are quite unable to per- 
ceive. The churchyards and glebe- 
lands of the Church of England 
have all been acquired by purchase 
or gift, are the property—the birth- 
right—of the members of the 
Church, and the rector or incum- 
bent has been appointed to exercise 
the owners’ rights under certain re- 
gulations. Why should the pro- 
perty of the Establishment be the 
only property acquired for sacred 
uses which. the law will refuse to 
secure to its owners? The church- 
yards, should the Burials Bill pass 
into act, will be outlawed, if that 
expression be applicable to land. 
Up to this point the Dissenters’ 
action has been confined to the 
legalising of certain acts done by 
themselves or their ministers, so 
that they might, if they chose, 
wholly withdraw from, or dispense 
with, the use of Church property; 
but this is the first attempt at in- 
trusion. They either accepted the 
offices and provisions of the Church 
according to the Church’s rule and 
practice, or they surrendered alto- 
gether their rights in the Church. 
Now they not. only claim to use 
ecclesiastical property, but they 
claim to use it each man according 
to his own idea of propriety. The 
seizure contemplated is perhaps the 
most wild and indecent design that 
has ever been seriously entertained. 
None would leave the most barren 
bit of common so utterly unprotect- 
ed, so entirely no man’s charge, as 
it is proposed to make those enclos- 
ures, where for generations the dead 
have been allowed to repose in 
solemn tranquillity. It would not 
be difficult to foresee, even if their 
designs had not been publicly 
avowed, that if the Dissenters suc- 
ceed in intruding into the church- 
yard, they will not be long before 
they force their way into the church, 
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at which stage of their proceedings 
the Church of -England must virtu- 
ally, if not nominally, cease to exist: 
for it is impossible that, after such 
humiliation, its ministry can be 
maintained according to the present 
standard, or that its members can 
any longer regard it gs under the 
protection of .the State. A parish 
church to be at the service of any 
teacher of any kind of doctrine, like 
a county hall or the long room ina 
tavern! Surely we cannot be com- 
ing to this. 

The month of April, always try- 
ing to patients of low vitality, has 
not been without its effect on our 
failing and misguided Administra- 
tion. The Ballot Bill—the corpse 
which Mr. Gladstone passionately 
embraced—does not appear to have 
gained any more heat than might 
have been expected from lying in 
the right hon. gentleman’s bosom, 
but continues to be what Mr. Manta- 
lini called “‘a demn’d moist, clammy 
body,” very offensive to most people, 
and very troublesome to the silly 
people who have made the attempt 
to resuscitate it. It has given rise 
to sundry divisions, which have not 
been flattering to the influence or 
the tactics of the Government. An 
uneasy consciousness that they have 
entirely lost the even ostensible 
confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, must have frequently risen 
in Ministerial minds of late. If 
it was derivable from the petty 
skirmishes over the details of the 
Ballot Bill, with what overwhelm- 
ing force must it have appeared on 
the morning of the 17th April, when 
Sir Massey Lopes’s resolution for 
the transference of certain charges 
from the local rates to the Imperial 
taxes was preferred, by a majority 
of 100, to an amendment which 
Ministers supported! This majority 
exactly equals that which was at 
the back of Mr. Gladstone for any 
purpose at the time of the first 
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assembling of the present Parlia- 
ment. That was three and a quar- 
ter years ago, in which period Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues, not- 
withstanding their grand programme, 
have contrived to transfer the ma- 
jority to the other side of the House. 
The occasion of the defeat was 
eminently one on which a Minister 
of any weight and ability would 
have induced his nominal support- 
ers to follow him, as thé object 
was to cushion a troublesome re- 
solution; and party discipline, if it 
is to be of any use at all, should be 
able to keep the way clear for busi- 
ness of Ministers’ own choosing. 
There is much reason to suppose 
that the Government whip did not 
or would not know to what a degree 
his strength had departed. He 
issued his notices, and evidently 
thought that he ‘ would shake him- 
self as at other times.” But he was 
miserably disappointed. The once 
abject supporters of the Government 
set whip and rein at defiance. There 
was a muster of 418 members, but 
Ministers, voting in a minority of 
159, were beaten by a majority of 
259. Thus, the unreasoning pledges 
of personal support on which Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government has existed 
for some time past have at last been 
scattered to the winds ; the late bond- 
men know the luxury of exercising 
a free will once more; and, the fetters 
having been broken, a broad hint 
is given to the holders of office to 
prepare for a change. 

It will startle some of our readers 
to be informed of the fact that the 
amount of money raised in these 
kingdoms yearly by local rates equals 
the amount raised by the votes of 
the House of Commons, if we leave 
out of the latter amount the interest 
of the national debt. The product 
of the rates, and the product of the 
Imperial duties and taxes (after set- 
ting aside the interest), are each 
equal to about £40,000,000 sterling 
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per annum. The rates,—di.e., the 
local taxes,—are raised to provide for 
the Poor, the Police, Administra- 
tion of Justice, care of Lunatics, 
Sanitary expenses, Education, High- 
ways, &c. Now, there is this great 
difference in the manners of raising 
these nearly equal amounts: That 
which goes into the Imperial trea- 
sury is raised by law after the 
closest Parliamentary, and indeed 
national, scrutiny, to insure that it 
is necessary, and that it shall be 
fairly imposed and properly applied ; 
but about that which finds its way 
into the county chests there is a 
universal ignorance, and nobody is 
bound to afford information concern- 
ing it. Again, thougk the local 
taxes are made applicable to pur- 
poses for the benefit of the whole 
community, one class of property,— 
namely,—real property, bears the 
whole burden of it. Thirdly, the 
State, although it contributes in 
a very small proportion to these 
local rates, yet interferes very 
often and very materially with the 
amount and the application of them. 
The object, then, of Sir Massey 
Lopes’s resolution is to shift part of 
the burden of the rates from real 
property, which at present bears 
nearly all, to real and personal pro- 
perty jointly, by causing part of it 
to be supplied out of the Imperial 
taxes; to invite frequent examina- 
tions of these rates by bringing 
them under the notice of Parlia- 
ment; and to make whatever Min- 
ister of the Crown may find it his 
duty to interfere with the services 
to which these rates are applied, 
feel his responsibility, through the 
necessity of his having to ask Par- 
liament for part of the means. The 
manner of the Minister’s accustomed 
interference may be understood from 
Sir Massey Lopes’s remarks con- 
cerning the county police :— 


“Tie had been told that the magis- 
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trates had some control over the police» 
but this was not so in fact. They had 
power to appoint a chief constable, but 
when they had appointed him they 
had no power to remove him, and he 
could — his fingers at the whole 
bench. he magistrates had some 
slight control over the salaries, but as 
these had reached the maximum this 
power of control was gone. The actual 
controllers were the Government in- 
spectors, than whom there were no 
more arbitrary class of men. They had 
only to say the chief constable needed 
a larger staff, when the Home Office 
declared the Government grant should 
be stopped unless they were provided, 
Such a threat, of course, resulted in 
compliance, because the county could 
not do without the Government grant. 
But the police were now being used for 
Imperial purposes to a still greater ex- 
tent than formerly. They were now 
required to distribute notices to re- 
cruits, a novelty and a bad precedent; 
but if it were to be followed, there 
would be good ground for increasing 
the grant. (Hear, hear.) Last year 
he had expressed an opinion that it 
would be better if the Government 
took the entire control of the police. 
He was of the same opinion now. 
altogether under the Government the 
police would be more efficient, and 
would work more harmoniously.”’ 


Ministers, then, had the power of 


greatly increasing, and almost en- 
tirely directing, the expenditure of 
these local rates; but the county 
authorities had to find the money, 
and were the only bodies respon- 
sible. It was clear that responsi- 
bility ought to some extent to be 
shifted; but then, if Ministers 
should be made responsible, while 
the money should still be left in 
charge of the county justices, there 
was the opposite danger that the 
latter, holding the purse, but not 
being immediately . answerable for 
the expenditure, might become 
reckless and extravagant. But we 
will let Sir Massey Lopes say for 
himself how this difficulty has been 
foreseen and provided for in his 
scheme :— 
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“Tt might be said that if the Impe- 
rial Government acceded to his pro- 
posal, there would be no_ security 
against wanton and reckless expenditure 
on the part of those local bodies. There 
was a good deal in that objection, but 
inasmuch as he was asking not for the 
whole, but only one half of these charges, 
the local bodies would still have the same 
inducement as at present to combine 
economy with efficiency. (Hear, hear.) 
But there was another side to that argu- 
ment. Did not the ratepayers want some 
protection against the wanton and reck- 
less expenditure of the central Govern- 
ment (hear, hear); or rather did they not 
want some security against the arbitrary 
recommendations and requirements of 
that innumerable army of inspectors 
and sub-inspectors who were prowling 
about the country seeking whom they 
might devour? (Laughter.) He did not 
say anything against those gentlemen 
individually, but they all knew that they 
must be fussy and active, and always do- 
ing or suggesting something. (Hear, 
hear, and a laugh.) But if those charges 
were divided between the local bodies 
and the central Government, the former 
would have some guarantee that the lat- 
ter would not hastily or inconsiderately 
impose fresh burdens upon them. He 
was as great an advocate as any man in 
the House of local self-government, which 
he regarded as the essence of good govern- 
ment and the palladium of our liberties; 
and he believed that the calamities which 
had befallen France originated in undue 
centralisation. But he asks what real 
control had the ratepayers over any por- 
tion of the expenditure to which he had 
referred ? What fractional phantom of 
local control over the rates now existed 
was exercised not by the ratepayers but 
by the magistrates, who, after all, were 
only instruments of the legislature, and 
were obliged to levy rates for matters 
which did not depend upon their judg- 
ment.”’ 


An amendment, so ambiguously 


worded and so indefinite that it 
was generally ascribed to the Prime 
Minister, was moved by Sir Thomas 
Acland, and adopted by the Go- 
vernment. Although Mr. Glad- 
stone’s paternity was denied, the 
argument of this amendment—if it 
can be said to have had any argu- 
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ment or meaning—was very feebly 
supported. Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. 
Goschen spoke, but produced no fa- 
vourable effect whatever—perhaps, 
by exposing the feebleness of their 
case, only confirmed wavéring Liber- 
als in their revolt. Be this as it 
may, a revolt there certainly was ; 
the first open and general falling 
away of those much-tried men who 
were sent to Westminster ‘to vote 
for Mr. Gladstone.” Rebellion, as 
we well knew, had been smoulder- 
ing for some time, notwithstanding 
the outward show of allegiance ; but 
the prerogative blunder of last year, 
the Collier iniquity, the Megzera dis- 
aster, and the American complica- 
tion, were too much. The effect of 
them is to be read in the division on 
the “Local Rates Resolution,” a 
matter purely of discipline—for we 
fancy Mr. Gladstone’s desire was 
simply to evade the question ; there 
was a general refusal to fight his 
battle, and ‘the weakest opposition 
that the country has ever known” 
triumphed by a majority of 100. 
Now that there has been an open 
rupture, a little warfare of that not 
very civilised kind peculiar to ad- 
vanced Radicals may be expected 
to enliven the debates. Possibly a 
miserable threatened existence of a 
few weeks, embittered by recrimina- 
tions and revilings, is all that re- 
mains now for the Government on 
this side of signal defeat and general 
condemnation. 

But it is not Mr. Gladstone’s 
coming defeat which appears to us 
to be the most important thing sig- 
nified by the notable division in the 
House of Commons. We have long 
felt assured that the Ministry must 
break down; and we have made no 
secret of our belief. Its failure was 
a necessity independent of the ac- 
tion of opposition; the Cabinet had 
in it the seeds of mortal disease at 
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its first construction. No, it is not 


the humiliation of the Government 
which is the most interesting mat- 
ter shown in this debate; it is the 
calm, judicial frame of mind to 
which the country is returning; it 
is the disappearance of the spirit 
of wild, impatient injustice and of 
class persecution ; it is the recogni- 
tion by Parliament that the land- 
holders of England are entitled 
to some consideration from the 
State, that forms the really grati- 
fying feature of this victory. This 
is the supplement to the disposal of 
Mr. Fowler’s proposal concerning en- 
tails and succession to real property. 
In the latter case, an attack upon 
the landed interest was easily re- 
pelled ; in the case before us, a most 
substantial relief has been secured 
for the landed interest. It seems 
to us but a very short time ago that 
Mr. Bright was eliciting the wild- 
est cheers, and filling the air with 
greasy caps, by announcing that our 
utterly corrupt aristocracy and squir- 
archy were not weighted half heay- 
ily enough, and that more burdens 
must be thrown upon the land, so 
as to relieve the manufacturing and 
trading interests; or, as he put it, 
for the benefit of the working classes. 
What in the world has brought 
round opinion in such a remarkable 
manner, it is hard to determine. 
Our suspicion is that disappoint- 
ment and disgust at the doings of 
our present rulers have had a good 
deal to do in reconverting our people 
to their old feelings and to a just 
consideration. We once knew of a 
whole family being thrown into con- 
sternation by a passion conceived 
by its heir for a silly doll with 
bright eyes. All sorts of desper- 
ate remedies were suggested—ex- 
patriation of the whole family, dis- 
inheritance, maternal renunciation, 
if threats, entreaties, and tears 
should fail. But the head of the 
house, Jittle discomposed, arranged 


that the youth should spend a whole 
day uninterruptedly with his en- 
slaver. After that the difficulty 
vanished, and the heir was perfectly 
tractable. In like manner a little 
uninterrupted intimacy with Messrs. 
Bright and Gladstone has more ef- 
fectually cured the people of their 
hallucinations than all the argu- 
ments and protestations in the world. 
They know now what government 
by these pretenders means. They 
have smarted pretty severely for 
their silly fancy ; and are now, with 
some remorse, turning their eyes 
back on those old guides and friends 
from whom they allowed themselves 
to be so cunningly seduced. 

We observe that the new Licens- 
ing Bill is before Parliament. Its 
reception by the country will hardly 
be known before our day of publi- 
cation, but one may without rash- 
ness predict that the war which it 
will rekindle between the fanatics 
on one side and the brewing and 
publican interest on the other is 
likely to embitter the last days of 
the Government. To cure all the 
grievances and stop all the clamour 
under the sun are not such easy 
achievements as Mr. Gladstone 
thought them three years ago, when, 
like Absalom, he stood in the gate 
and said, “Oh that I were made 
judge in the land, that every man 
which hath any suit or cause might 
come unto me and I would do him 
justice.” Mr. Gladstone has been 
made judge in the land; he has de- 
stroyed, and perplexed, and disturb- 
ed; and he has shaken the Empire 
to its centre : that is the sum of Mr. 
Gladstone’s work. But there is 
another matter near the hearts of us 
all, concerning which we must say a 
few words before we close this paper. 
Consideration of it has been defer- 
red until we were about to go to 
press, in the hope that at the last 
there might be some definite in- 
formation on which to comment. 
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Of course we allude to the American 
complication. 

It is instructive to observe how 
political, like other sins, find the 
sinners out. Since our last publi- 
cation we read the comments of an 
American paper on the prospects of 
the Alabama difficulty, among which 
reference was made to the conduct 
of our Government in regard to the 
Russian demands of 1870. The 
Americans were reminded that the 
first English utterance, by the mouth 
of Mr. Odo Russell, was fierce and 
uncompromising, but that it soon 
softened down, like Bottom’s roar, 
to the gentleness of any sucking 
dove; and England in the end con- 
ceded all that Russia asked, or rather 
insisted on salving her honour with 
an empty declaration about the in- 
violability of treaties. The moral 
which was drawn was, that however 
strongly and decidedly the Glad- 
stone Government might refuse to 
go into court while the indirect 
claims remained on the record, 
America had only to be firm, and 
our Cabinet would be sure to give 
way. Thus the former base con- 
duct of Government is seriously 
damaging our chances of accommo- 
dation in this grave conjuncture. 
These are the “consequential da- 
mages ”’ of showing the white feather 
on the Black Sea question. There 
is a stream of mud following the 
Gladstone Ministry through its 
whole career, and growing ever 
wider; every fresh act is tainted 
not only by its own sediment, but 
by the grounds and slime of former 
misadventures. 

Another month has now passed 
away, and we do not seem to be 
getting nearer to the end of our dis- 
pute with America. Precious time 
lost when the American Case was 
first received in England has re- 
sulted in our having to choose be- 
tween two evils-—viz., first, non-com- 
pliance with the terms of the treaty 
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by which we are bound to present 
our Counter-case by the 15th April ; 
and, second, the risk of vitiating 
our position, and becoming in spite 
of our protest subject to the judg- 
ment of the arbitrators by present- 
ing a Counter-case while the claim 
for indirect damage is still main- 
tained by our opponents. That can- 
not now be helped, and our Govern- 
ment has chosen, as we all know, to 
go into court, reserving, or attempt- 
ing to reserve, our right of yet with- 
drawing from the arbitration if the 
claims for indirect damage shall be 
persisted in. Thus we have submitted 
ourselves to the judgment of the arbi- 
trators, and in so doing have incurred 
great risk of having to receive judg- 
ment whether the claims for indi- 
rect damages shall be withdrawn or 
not. Run into a corner as we were, 
it was not easy, we admit, to choose 
the best course. The Ministry, 
clinging to the hope that America 
may yet concede what we require, 
or that the go-by may in some way 
or other be given by the Arbitrators 
to the claims for indirect damages, 
allow proceedings under the Treaty 
so far to take their course. The 
craven feeling of the Government 
is obvious enough. Fear of opinion 
at home, which, as the ‘Times’ says, 
would not leave them in office for a 
week if they were to go directly 
counter to it, prevents their giving 
up everything as they evidently 
would if they dared: on the other 
hand, there is a mortal dread of 
offending the American Cabinet. 
“You see how we are situated,” 
they seem to say; ‘we would give 
you up the indirect claims or any- 
thing else rather than have our 
Treaty come to nought, only we dare 
not: please don’t be angry if we 
defer a little, a very little, to the 
wishes of our own tiresome people.” 

The terms of Earl Russell’s notice 
of motion for the 22d April (now 
postponed to the 29th) make it clear 
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that the timid, faltering proceed- 
ings of the Government excite grave 
apprehension of ultimate damage to 
this country. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, on being informed of the 
course taken, at once expressed 
alarm lest the Arbitrators should go 
on and decide behind our backs; 
and the Duke was followed by Lord 
Westbury, who stated our danger to 
be as follows :— 


“The difficulty is this: the reference 
contemplates a certain procedure—that 
is, an original case on either side, fol- 
lowed by a counter-case by way of 
answer to the case on either side. If, 
therefore, we now present our counter- 
case, the American Government may 
at once come in with their counter- 
case, and then the pleadings contem- 
plated before the arbitrators will be 
completed; the issue will be raised, 
and the arbitrators may then be re- 
quired, as being seised of the whole 
matter, to go on. . Icannotsayas 
a lawyer whether that will be so, but 
it is a thing gravely to be feared, and 
much to be guarded against. When 
you protest against the jurisdiction of a 
judge, and do not permit him to clothe 
himself with the full extent of jurisdic- 
tion, it is most inconvenient, and may 
be pregnant with the most evil conse- 
quences, to take any step of this kind 
until the question of the extent of juris- 
diction is finally decided (hear, hear).”’ 


The Marquis of Salisbury feared 
that the Government had lost their 
last chance of protesting against 
these indirect claims, while he 
dreaded that a judgment might be 
given on indirect and direct claims 
together, so as to make it impossible 
to distinguish between the awards ; 
and Lord Denman was certain that 
no officer in our courts would have 
drawn up such an order of reference 
as this Treaty had given us a sample 
of. End how the matter may, there 
is no doubt that we are at present 
in a position of great peril, and that 
that position is due primarily, of 
course, to the bungled Treaty, but 
immediately to the procrastination 
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and want of decided action in our 
Cabinet. The country, knows well 
what it wants; but it cannot get 
the Ministers of the Crown to do its 
behest ‘but with proviso and ex- 
ception ;” it cannot get them to do 
it heartily and boldly. 

Meanwhile, if the action or in- 
action of our own Government be 
likely to wreck us, we receive every 
now and then a gleam of hope from 
the other side of the Atlantic. Many 
an upright mind in the United States 
is of opinion that the advantage 
given to that country by our wretch- 
ed Commissioners has been pushed 
too far. America has shown plainly 
enough what we have left it in her 
power to demand ; but the question 
for her now is whether, because she 
possesses a giant’s strength (7. e., the 
power given by the botch of a Treaty), 
it is expedient for her to use it like 
a giant. We said two months ago 
that America had an enviable oppor- 
tunity, and the idea that such an 
opportunity is being lost seems to 
have presented itself to very many 
American minds. This idea, first pro- 
pounded to them by their press, and 
in the letters of influential men, 
has at length been embodied in a 
resolution submitted to the House 
of Representatives at Washington, 
which resolution, referred to a com- 
mittee, seems to be finding some fa- 
vour. We have also telegraphic 
reports of the Cabinet being less ob- 
stinate than at first. Policy would 
no doubt for every reason dictate 
withdrawal of the claims objected to, 
were it not for the belief, which we 
have before alluded to, in the incon- 
stancy and ultimate submission of 
the Gladstone Government. It is 
certain that America will never get 
these consequential damages, even 
though they should be awarded ; 
and it is highly probable that by 
persisting in the demand for them 
she may lose the whole damages, 
destroy all chance of establishing 
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the settlement of differences by ar- 
bitration in, this generation, and 
bring back a worse practice of bick- 
ering, recriminating, and quarrel- 
ing, than that which the treaty was 
intended to put an end to. 

Most opportune and imost satis- 
factory is this disposition in the 
Americans to do us justice, and to 
act according to the spirit rather 
than the letter of the treaty. If 
only a quarrel can be avoided now, 
there is every hope of a future good 
understanding between the two 
countries. Unless hostile feelings 
should be again provoked by this 
question of damages, the time may 
never recur in which any and every 
act or saying of Great Britain can 
be the theme of each loafer on a 
stump wherewith to inflame the 
public mind beyond the reach of 
reason. It is not a little remark- 


able that the long-delayed uprising 
of America against the dishonest 
cliques known as “rings,” and the 
appearance of a public opinion over- 


ruling the howl of the mob as re- 
garded England, were simultaneous. 
From this may be adduced evidence 
of the growth of a national mind 
influenced by thinkers, and strong 
enough and courageous enough to 
control ignorant force. Such a 
growth, if it has begun, is warrant 
for its own continuance, for it is 
sure to bring back into the field 
of politics able and influential men 
who have been driven from the 
work of statesmen by utter disgust 
at the quality of the classes in pos- 
session of power. Every accession 
of this kind must strengthen the 
rule of mind, and many such acces- 
sions would make rowdy dictation 
to Government impossible. Grieved 
then as we are that we must again 
go to press while the anxiety of 
the country about relations with 
America remains unrelieved, we 
observe with satisfaction that the 
dark cloud which our government 
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has dragged us into has a silver 
lining. Our knowledge of the im- 
portant change that has taken place 
in the generation of American 
opinion might have been long in 
reaching us if the present misunder- 
standing had not occurred, and by 
occurring brought it to light. A 
right understanding between Eng- 
land and America is of far more 
importance than the settlement of 
any particular dispute. It must 
add enormously to the power of 
both countries; and if all be true 
that has been told us regarding the 
instincts and tendencies of race, 
there may be in the birth even now 
a racial influence which will, once 
more in its history, subjugate the 
world. 

Before concluding, we have the 
pleasure of noting that the Prime 
Minister has announced the inten- 
tion of Government to reconsider 
the amount that shall be offered 
by the country to Lady Mayo. 
We will not inquire how much the 
beatings in the Commons on the 17th 
and 18th April had to do with this 
compliance with the desire of the 
nation, but rejoice that the point 
has been conceded without the pain- 
ful course of bringing the matter 
into debate—the point of recon- 
sideration, that is; for we have yet 
to learn to what extent the liber- 
ality of the Government may carry 
them. The pension originally pro- 
posed to be awarded to the widow 
of the late lamented Viceroy of 
India is considered by all sides 
inadequate to the occasion, and 
therefore unworthy of a country 
like Great Britain. It is fortun- 
ately a most rare occurrence that a 
person of exalted rank falls in so 
sudden and shocking a manner, 
while in the execution of his duty. 
There need be no rule for the 
amounts of pensions to be granted 
in such cases; it is matter more of 
sentiment than of mere obligation, 
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and public sentiment will not now 
be satisfied unless a liberal pension 
from the English Treasury be added 
to that which has been already 
voted from the Treasury of India. 
He would be a discerning man that 
could explain to us the secret springs 
of Mr. Gladstone’s concessions, and 
of his inexorable decrees. The de- 
cision not to augment the pension 
was, like so many strange resolves 
of the Ministry, come to for no dis- 
coverable purpose, and to the dis- 
appointment and chagrin of the 
whole community. It came with 
a peculiarly bad grace from the pre- 
sent Ministers, and might have 
tempted people to say that the bad 
feelings which caused Lord Mayo 
to be slandered, at the time of his 
appointment, by the Government 


party—the feelings, namely, which 
created the cruel and unfounded 
reports of his unfitness for the ap- 
pointment to which he had _ been 
gazetted—were being continued now 
that he is in his untimely grave, 


after having so nobly and so entirely 
refuted all aspersions on his capa- 
city. Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues, in determining the amount, 
should think of this, and reflect that 
the Ministerial party owe a repara- 
tion to Lord Mayo; and that, there- 
fore, any disposition on their part to 
reduce the mark of honour below what 
the country is willing to award, shows 
with a very bad grace. The ‘Times,’ 
commenting on the omission of the 
Government to make becoming pro- 
vision, used these words: “It is 
not too late even now for the Go- 
vernment to repair their error; but 
if they fail to do so, it will be the 
duty of the House of Commons to 
do justice to the public sentiment.” 
Should the Ministerial award be 
still too small, we trust that the 
House will do justice as here sug- 
gested. England, it is true, has 
always able and devoted sons ready 
for her work, whatever that may 
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be; but their readiness to serve her 
is probably due to the fact that she 
has hitherto known how to appreci- 
ate their service. We can afford, 
without doubt, to deal liberally in 
this instance, and we can not afford 
to make an offering unworthy of the 
nation. 

And apropos of the above men- 
tion of beatings, we observe that 
the Ministry has had another warn- 
ing in the defeat of an amend- 
ment to a clause of the Ballot Bill, 
which amendment it supported with 
all its power. We may learn from 
the terms of this amendment, and 
from its fate, what a complicated 
affair secret voting would be, and 
how alien the whole thing is to the 
spirit of our people. The promoters 
of the Bill would allow a voter to 
lie to any extent as to how he had 
voted ; but would make him a felon 
if he took the only means in his power 
of proving that he has acted truly ac- 
cording to his opinions. On the other 
hand, if secrecy be permissive only, 
the men who resort to it will be always 
understood to have voted in some 
manner which they dare not avow. 
The plan will not work with us. 
Many in the length and breadth 
of the land will ask, as Mr. Os- 
borne did, whether, after such a 
defeat, Government think it worth 
their while to proceed farther with 
this uncalled-for measure. ‘ Thick 
and thin” support it is evident that 
the Government can no longer com- 
mand; and now that honourable 
members have recovered the right to 
vote as they think proper, it is so 
likely that the corpse-reviving pro- 
cess may be summarily put a stop 
to, that there is wanton waste in 
occupying the time of the House 
with it. We assume, perhaps too 
hastily, that prerogative will not be 
called in when the Bill is in ez- 
tremis ; but even that danger we 
think we may defy, now that the 
House of Commons will no longer 
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endorse with closed eyes any act of 
the Minister. 

Moreover, we have the gratifica- 
tion of learning, before we lay down 
the pen, that petitions in great 
number against the Burials Bill 
have been addressed to the Lower 
House. It is likely that before 
what we write can be in the hands 
of our readers, further interesting 
events may have occurred, for the 
political plot seems to be thicken- 
ing. Happen what may, we do not 
desire that an opportunity of re- 
signing should be afforded the Go- 
vernment until the constituencies 
shall have demanded its dismissal. 
Now that he is in office, the country 
should be thoroughly convinced of 
Mr. Gladstone’s value, or want of 
value; so that, once done with, he 
may never, by the offer to commit 
any destruction whatever, be able 
to persuade the people to try him 
again. The Conservative party has 
now a commanding position, and 
can prevent violent attacks on 


things established. Such being the 
case, they can very well defer seeking 
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office until the country invites them. 
They will “work and wait,” as Lord 
Derby advised. The schism in the 
Radical ranks is not likely to be 
healed; or, if it is healed, it will 
be the first instance of a reconcilia- 
tion in Mr. Gladstone’s career. As 
long as the Government party is 
divided it will be comparatively 
harmless, and the virtual direction 
may be with the Opposition. When 
the session opened not much more 
than two months since, although 
there were many charges hanging 
over Ministers, and the fears and 
complaints of the country were many 
and loudly expressed, the Parlia- 
mentary party was still well in hand. 
The first symptom of revolt appeared 
in the Collier debate, and now, just 
after the Easter recess, occurs a 
general rebellion. Should this pace 
continue, of course the end must be 
at hard; but it would seem con- 
venient that the expenses and sup- 
plies of the year should be voted 
now without interruption—and an 
immediate displacement of the Ad- 
ministration is not desired. 








